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Latest Victor Records 


The most wonderful of all 


No finer musical records were ever produced than the new Victor 
records recently perfected and now on sale at dealers. 

They are doubly remarkable: First, for their brilliant array of world-renown artists and 
star performers ; second, for the wonderfully clear, loud and purely musical tone of every record. 
You will find them a musical revelation. 

Numbers beginning with 4 are in 10-inch size, $1.00 each; 10.00 per dozen. 
Numbers beginning with 31 are in 12-inch size, $1.50 each; 15.00 per dozen. 


Arthur Pryor’s Band. 


4311. “ Sylvia Ballet "’— Marche = Delibes 
4312. ‘* Sylvia Ballet"’— Valse Lente. . Delibes 
4313. “ Sylvia Ballet "'— Pizzicato a a Delibes 
4314. “ Rakoczy March "'— Hungarian National Air 
4316. ‘“* Western Girl March”. Harbridge 
31381. ‘** Fackeltanz"’ (Torchlight Dance) Meyerbeer 
31382. ‘* Tannhauser Overture " — Part | Wagner 
31383. “* Tannhauser Overture "' — Part II Wagner 
31384. Gioconda Selection . . Po nchielli 
31385. “* By the Swanee River’ ‘=P lantation Fantasia 


Myddleton 
31388. ‘* Marche Slave"’ (Coronation March) 


Tschaikowsky 


Pryor’s Orchestra. 
4248. “A String of Pearls Waltzes" . . Benjamin 
4317. “Araby” — Intermezzo . Johns 


4318. ‘“* College Life March "* (vox al cho rus) Frantzen 
31380. ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor Overture" Nicolai 
Violin Solo by Charles D’ Almaine. 

4336. Medley of Irish Jigs . 
Miss Florence Hayward, Soprano (flute obligato). 


4320. Serenade (Sing, Smile, Slumber) . Gounod 
Miss Corinne Morgan, Contralto (violin obligato) 
4321 * Ben Bolt” . Kneass 
Harry MacDonough, "Tenor ( (vio shin a ligato). 
31378 O Jesus Thou Art Standing” . Ambrose 
31379. ** Drink to Me Only with Thine E yes’ ¢ 


Old English 
Byron G. Harlan, Tenor (orchestra acc.) 


4323. The Waltz Must Change to a March, Marie" 
Helf 
4324. “A Houseto Rent”. . Penn 


,, Henry Burr, Tenor (oechestra acc.). 
4338. ‘“* In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree’ 
Williams and Van Alstyne 


New Red Seal Records. 


Numbers beginning 81 are 10-inch size, $2.00 each. 
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Mme. Emma Eames — Soprano. Two Patriotic Songs. . 
85060. V alse “Romeo et Juliet" . . Gounod esos. ( (a) ** Star Spangled Banner’ . 
85063. ** Elegie "’ (with violin obligat ») Massenet b) “ Dixie’ . 
85062. ** Who is Sylvia?"’. ; Schubert. 


Mme. Louise Homer — ‘Contralte. 


85069. “‘ Turn Ye to Me’ ‘ Lawson 
Pol Plancon - Bass. 

81065. ‘** Chant du Chasseur"’—’Dinorah . . . . . Meyerbeer 
81066. ‘“* Credo’ ap ee oo Faure 
85064. ** Le Vallon— “Me lite ati mn” Gounod 
85065 * Jesus de Nazareth * Gounod 

: (a) ** Le Lazzarone" Ferrace 
85066. 2 (b) “ Le Filibustier " Georges 

Antonio Scotti _ Baritone, 

81063. ‘“* La Mandolinata Paladilhe 
81064. Aria‘ llredi Lahore”. . a a ae Massenet 
85067. Aria Don Carlos “* Per me guinto w 8 es ee Verdi 
85068. Aria ‘ Elisire d'Amor"’ ° Donizetti 


Now on sale at dealers 
You can buy a genuine Victor as low as $15.00 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden N J 


J. W. Myers, Baritone (orchestra acc.). 
4340. “ Mexico” (from *‘ Humpty Dumpty "’) 
Ce le and Johnson 
4341. “‘ She Waits by the Deep Blue Sea 
Madden and Morse 
Frank C. Stanley, Bass (orchestra acc.) 


4328. “Auld Lang Syne . Burns 

4329. ‘* Easy Street” . ° Penn 

31386. ‘* One Sweetly So lemn Th 0 ugh t’ . Ambrose 
Emilio de Gogorza, Baritone (orchestra acc.) 

4325. “ Les Rameaux ”’ (In French) — Faure 

4326. “ La Marseillaise’’ (In French) . . de L'Isle 

4327. “* ot pd al Factotum "’ (In Italian) 


Barbiere- Rossini 
Irish Song by Billy Murray (orchestra acc.). 


4342. “* Paddy's Day Mullen 
Yodel Song by Frank Wilson. 

4331. “* Emmett’s Cuckoo Song" . . J. K. Emmett 
Duet = Miss Morgan and Mr. Stanley (orchestra acc.). 
4332. “* Just My Style’ (from Fantana) . Hubbell 

Duet by Stanley and MacDonough (orchestra acc.). 
31387. Crucifix” . Faure 
Harry MacDonough and ‘Haydn Quartet ( (orc ch estra acc.). 

4337. in the Shade of the Old Apple Tree” 


Williams and Van Alstyne 

Haydn Quartet (with orchestra acc.). 
4334. “ W ice We Listened tothe Murmur of the Pine" 
Robinson and Brookhouse 


4335. “I Wonder if You Miss Me" ° Snyder 

4339. “On aSummer Night" Williams andV anAlstyne 

4345. “In the Evening by the Moonlight” Bland 
Coon Song by Bob Roberts (orchestra acc.). 

4343. The Mormon Coon” . Smith 


Comte Duet by Roberts and Murray (orchestra acc.) 
344. ** Farewell, Mr. Abner Hemingway’ 
Jerome and Schwartz 


Eames — Homer — Plancon — Scotti 
Numbers beginning 85 are 12-inch size, $3.00 each. 




























































YRESERVE THE COLORS 
and Freshness of Dainty and 
'Delicate Summer Garments by 


regular use of 


mervaitete 


HINK OF THE DAMAGE 

Bar Soap and Washboard do in 

| a single wash==then remember that 
|'PEARLINE cleanses through 

| SOAKING and Perfect RINSING 


| Foal ITHOUT RUBBING. | 


Pearline 
Pleases 
Exacting 
Housekeepers 
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The 


FOLDING BROWNIES 





New 


Made on the Kodak System, which means: No 


dark-room, simplicity, success for the beginner. 


High grade achromatic lenses, automatic shutters with iris dia- 
phragm stops, automatic focusing device, finders for both vertical 


and horizontal exposures, two tripod sockets. 
Use Eastman’s Non-Curling Film Cartridges. 


No. 2 Folding Brownie for 2% x 3% pictures, $5.00. 
for 344 x 4% ’ 9.00. 


No. 3 ” “ 


At all Dealers. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
ealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 









A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
y your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received and duly entered. It is 
because we begin to pack each issue in mail-bags two weeks 
or more before mailing, and the renewal has reached us 
after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 

If your subscription expires with this issue. your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of August to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ or 
Express money orders in remitting. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar a year, postage free in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In England: Subscription, post-paid, per year, 7 shillings, 
payable by international money order ($1.71 in Ameri- 
can money); Single copies, 10 pence each. 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


Copyright, 1905 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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AT DEPENDS upon what is 
called slow. Certainly in 
this editorial office of ours 
we never feel the sense of 
slowness. Suppose you 
take a ‘‘look-in’’ your- 
selves, and see what a few 
days that have just passed meant here. 
The first day this news came: 





WE HEARD OF A MILLIONAIRE GIRL 
who, living in the West, with millions of 
dollars in her own right, conceived the 
idea of going to New York to see what 
she could do with her money to havea 
good time, after an original idea which 
occurred to her one day. She started, 
this Miss Million, and she decided the 
first thing to do was to get a private sec- 
retary to help her—and concluded this 
secretary must be aman! A possibility 
of romance, of course, right from the 
start —for the girl was pretty. She made 
up her mind to secure her secretary in an 
original way which would put him toa 
test to convince her that ‘“‘he was all 
right.’’ The idea she finally hit upon 
was certainly unique enough—so unique 
as fairly to bewilder and stagger even the 
New York men she tried it on. But the 
scheme worked —and she got her man! 





WITH HER PRIVATE SECRETARY 
secured she starts in with her millions to 
carry out her main idea, and before she 
herself fully understands where she is 
she finds herself hired out as a cashier in 
a large New York store. Here the first 
thing she scents is the possibility of a 
romance, and she throws herself into it 
heart and soul until—well, until she 
does things! She is led into a New York 
artist’s studio, and she poses for him as a 
model, learns that there is a girl in his 
life, who promptly appears, and the first 
thing she knows she is in the midst of 
another romance, only this time she finds 
herself playing with fire, ina way. The 
next place she appears is in a boarding- 
house for young men, where she has 
the time of her life as a waitress, and 
conceives an idea which bewilders the 
boarders while she looks on seeing her 
plan work out its amazing results, and no 
one suspecting the pretty waitress who 
moves through it all. The next thing 
she wakes up to find herself on the 
stage, and unwittingly makes such a hit 
with the public that she is in a quandary 
how to get away from a success that other 
girls would give their all to secure. 


WE NO SOONER HEARD OF THIS 
girl than, of course, it occurred to us: 
‘““Here zs material for THE JOURNAL 
that will simply delight.’’ The girl’s 
adventures had been woven into stories 
by Mr. Gelett Burgess—the man who 
said he never saw a purple cow, you 
know—and we immediately secured the 
whole series of this millionaire girl’s 
doings and romantic adventures. De- 
lightful they are, too, and the telling of 
them is just as good as the things that 
happen. ‘We decided we wouldn't wait, 
but would give them to our readers at 
once. So next month we shall give the 
first of these ‘‘ millionaire girl’’ stories — 
this one telling how Miss Million got 
her private secretary, and what hap- 
pened to her and to him. 


FULL OF THE MILLIONAIRE GIRL and 
her doings, we were hurled, the same 
day, ‘‘ below stairs,’? so to speak. For 
months we had been working on not ex- 
actly a solution of the servant problem, 
but on an idea, entirely new and unique 
for any periodical, that has promise in it 
of coming very close to the question. 
That afternoon the final results of 
months of investigation by a whole regi- 
ment of women came to a head. Wesaw 
our idea worked out on paper ready for 


HE NEXT DAY MR. JOSEF HOFMANN, 

the distinguished pianist, appeared with 
final suggestions, before leaving for his 
home in Germany, about sending him the 
results of his great prize offers for the 
best compositions for the piano. The 
offers, which were published in the May 
and June JOURNALS, had caused wide- 
spread notice, and Mr. Hofmann realized 
that he was in for a pile of hard work, 
and announced that he would be ready 
for it. Hesaid, too, that in his announce- 
ment he had forgotten to say that each 
composer must submit only one compo- 
sition. Space forbids in this issue a 
repetition of the details of Mr. Hofmann’s 
offer of $500, $300 and $200 for the best 
compositions, but the full announcement 
can easily be looked up in either of the 
last two issues of THE JOURNAL. The 
offer is open until October 1, but the con- 
ditions should be carefully read. 


ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS SINGERS 
of to-day now appeared with an expressed 
desire that what Mr. Hofmann had offered 
to do for an American piano composition 
she would like to do for an American 
song. So we immediately got to work 
on this idea, for, of course, we welcomed 
it with open arms. . Naturally we couldn’t 
get it into shape in a day, for these things 
have to be carefully thought out and 
worked over. But enough, for the pres- 
ent, is it to say: We accepted the offer at 
once, are now working it out, and soon 
will tell you all about it. 


THE FOREIGN MAIL CAME IN THE NEXT 
day, and such a richness of promise was 
opened up by it that we immediately saw 
possibilities of a larger magnitude than 
this magazine had ever before entered 
into. All that morning we worked until 
we had filled four of our people up to the 
very brim with instructions; and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, almost, all 
four were on steamers bound for differ- 
ent European ports, each on a different 


errand: one to go to England: two 
to Paris: the other to Berlin, Rome, 
Vienna, and as far as Norway. And al- 


ready the cables are coming in from them 
telling of success—which means large 
things for THE JOURNAL readers, 


ALL OF A SUDDEN CERTAIN AVENUES 
of fashion information in Paris opened up 
to us, which we saw, if taken advantage 
of at once, would mean that we shouldn’t 
have to wait until the September JOURNAL 
to give pages of the advance fall styles. 
If we acted quickly we could present our 
readers when they are in the country and 
by the seashore next month, yes, even the 
last of this month, with really the new 
advance fashions for the autumn. So we 
acted on the double-quick, and Mrs. 
Ralston, Miss Reimer, Miss Burton and 
Miss Cochrane were all dispatched to 
Paris, and in the next JouRNAL—the 
August number, mind you, published 
July 25—you shall have for the first time 
in any American magazine the very new- 
est things in the way of autumn clothes. 
So that in your summer leisure you can 
see and study what will be the modes for 
the autumn, and before those who read 
any other fashion magazine can possibly 
know, you, as a JOURNAL reader, will 
have the information. 


FROM WOMEN’S FASHIONS TO WOLVES 
seems quite a long reach, but within 
an hour, that afternoon, we were in the 
midst of the biggest wolf hunt and fight 
ever toldon paper. The President’s love 
of hunting wild animals, which everybody 
had read about during the spring, had 
keyed the interest of thousands in the 
big game of the Far West, and Ernest 
Thompson Seton had written a wolf story 
that fairly outclassed all his others. So, 
inafew moments, we were all immersed 


NE OF THE COLLEGE GIRLS in the de- F COURSE MANY WILL SAY, particu- x, 
partment now came with her arms lit- larly builders and architects, that € 
erally full of college girl larks and pranks these houses cannot be built for the prices ‘ 
— perfectly delightful madcap frolics such quoted. That is always an easy thing to E 





as girls love to play upon one another. 
They had come in response to our prize 
offer: hundreds of them; and not only 
could we, and did we, award the prizes, 
but we bought, in addition, a whole bunch 
of others. They were of the brightest and 
liveliest kind of college fun, as you will 
think when you read them, They are 
being illustrated now, as they should be, 
and you will have them right from the 
artist’s hands. Meanwhile, here are the 
girls who got the prizes: 


say of another man’s work. It has been 
said again and again about the other 
house plans that THE JOURNAL has pub- 
lished: still the indisputable fact re- 
mains that more than 5000 houses (and 
that is only as far as we know) are to-day 
standing in all parts of the country, 
built after JOURNAL plans, and for the 
prices stated. 
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A HOME-BUILDER MUST BE FAIR, 
however. If an architect’s office is in New 
York or Boston, he figures, of course, 
on the cost of materials and price of 
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First Prize ($50), Maud L. Ray, Massachusetts. 


qe 
wa 


Second Prize ($25), Jane Bancroft, California. 

Third Prize ($15), A. M. Branson, Pennsylvania. 

Fourth Prize ($10), Lillian G. MacQuillan, Rhode 
Island. 

Fifth Prizes ($5), Estelle O’Berry, North 
Carolina; Alice Dodds, Minnesota; Katherine 
C. Merrill, New York; Ethyle Edwards, 
Canada; Mrs. G. M. Martin, Connecticut. 


NOW CAME NOT ONE DAY OF INTEREST, 
but days full of it, and fuller of work, 
too. For weeks the most beautiful plans 
imaginable of $3000 country homes had 
been coming in to us in competition for 
the big $1000 prize and the other two 
prizes of $500 and $300. We all, in the 
office, wanted to build now: we wanted 
to save, or even to borrow, the money to 
build some of these houses. Then we 
set to work over the hundreds of plans. 
For days we kept at it: then cone set of 
editors: then another; then we called in 
expert architectural knowledge: and then 
we called in trained housewives to look 
into whether the kitchen and other ar- 
rangements in the houses were practical 
and the best. 


WE SIFTED AND SIFTED AND KEPT ON 
sifting. We wanted only three, because 
we had only three prizes to award. But 
we could not get the number down to less 
than ten. So we concluded that we 
should give our readers the same treat 
that we had enjoyed: we would take 
the whole ten and award the prizes to 
the best three. So the prizes went to 
these architects: 


First Prize ($1000), Mr. William G. Rantoul, 


labor in such city. He cannot take into 
consideration the cost of the same ma- 
terials in Chicago or San Francisco. 
It is easy for some one to say apropos of 
this: ‘‘ Then why don’t you present plans 
from architects in different parts of the 
country?’’ But we cannot control this. 
In this case our prize offer was widely 
advertised and personally sent to every 
registered architect in all parts of the 
country and in Canada. Naturally, we 
could only. select the best that came to 
us, no matter where it came from. We 
had a strong personal desire to present a 
good plan by a Canadian architect, but 
the opportunity was not offered. We 
could only consider the plan submitted: 
not where the architect lived. 


THEN WE HAD A DAY WITH UNCLE SAM, 
and that’s always sure to be a full and 
busy day. Ever try to please him—that 
is, his Post-Office Department? Well, 
he’s not easy. You’d think he would be 
over such a matter as printing a page of 
puzzles, wouldn’t you? Butheisn’t. Of 
course, he has to he strict. We confess 
we haven’t pleased him yet. And the 
irritating part of it all is that just at this 
time a man should have walked into our 
office with the brightest idea imaginable 
for puzzles. Of course, we took the idea, 
but we haven’t pleased Uncle Sam yet; 
and in this instance that’s like counting 
your chickens before they’re hatched. 
However, ve are at it and shall keep at it 
—for you ought to have this new puzzle 





Reston. idea. Meanwhile, here are the answers 
Second Prize ($500), Mr. John C. Clapp, Jr., to the puzzles printed in the May 
joston. N n »rize winners: 
Third Prize ($300), Messrs. Crowell & Buttimer, JOURNAL, and the pri 
3oston. 


SOLUTION OF THE MAY PUZZLES 
NAMES OF TEN STORY-BOOKS 


1—JANICE MEREDITH 

2—Tue HoosigeR SCHOOLMASTER 
38—CHERRY 

4—Looxk1nc BACKWARD 





THEN WE DISCOVERED A UNIQUE FACT: 
all the three prizes had gone to Boston. 
In one way that was to be regretted: we 
would rather have had a wider distribu- 
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tion. But we had to make the awards wel ny 
fairly, and fairness undoubtedly de- 7—PRISONERS OF HOPE 


8—GORDON KEITH 
9—THE GRANDISSIMES 
10—SARACINESCA 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize; Lucy L. Brown, Massachusetts. 
Second Prize; Alice J. Ryther, New York. 
Third Prize: Christine Tate, Indiana. 

Other Prizes: Mary L. Flynn, Connecticut; Anne 
V. Dickinson, New Jersey; Mrs. John V. Streed, 
Illinois; Mrs. H. S. Parsons, Maryland; Mrs.C. N. 
Rokerts, Texas; Mrs. H. W. Timothy, Illinois; 
Mott KR. Sawyers, Iowa; Emily F. Sawyer, 
North Dakota; Mrs. R. W. Allen, North Carolina; 
Mrs. A, Nixon, Idaho; Carrie Peeler, lowa; Jane 
Lindsay, Massachusetts; Evelyn Swift, Con- 
necticut; Nora C. Franklin, Texas; Myrtle E. 
Clarke, Minnesota; Kate Henning, Illinois; Clara 
Belle Parmele, lowa; Jane L. McCachran, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. B. McMahon, Michigan; Mrs. 
V. H. Webb, Illinois; Mrs. J. A. Hanna, Connecti- 

* cut; Etta H. Shivers, New Jersey; Minnie Mullett, 
Missouri; Laura C, Doan, Illinois; H. Tallmadge, 
Connecticut; Clarence J. Reddig, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. H, L. Whitley, lowa; Llizabeth Baker, 
Texas; Mrs. Will Elliot, Illinois; ag “A H. Kenny, 
Washington; Mrs. J. E. Whitbeck, Kansas; Jane 
H. Curran, Connecticut; Julia L. Dimon, Cali- 
fornia; Lois Fairchild, Illinois; Mrs. C. M. Mc- 
W hister, Georgia; Helen M. Smith, Pennsylvania; 
Mary L. Leland, Massachusetts; Mrs. 5S. W. 
French, Colorado; Mrs, Robert G. Newbegin, Jr., 
New York; Mrs. W. H. Gray, Wisconsin; Mrs. 
George Vanden, Ohio; Mabel Ye Duc, District of 
Columbia; Margaret E. Leslie, Vermont; Anna 
Shaleen, Minnesota; Marguerite Strohm, Penn- 
sylvania; Nellie F. White, Connecticut; Mrs. 


manded that we should do what we did. 
So it happened. Still, the others we 
bought were from other parts of the 
country, although even in these the area 
covered was singularly contracted. 
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WE HAD ASKED IN OUR OFFER for a 
house for a young couple with one child 
and one domestic. Each house sub- 
mitted should have a big, comfortable 
living-room, a good-sized dining-room, 
and a liberal-sized, well-lighted kitchen 
with a good pantry. There must be a 
good-sized bedroom for husband and wife, 
a child’s bedroom, a guest-room, a good 
room for the domestic, a sewing-room, 
and two bathrooms—one for the family, 
and the other so arranged that the do- 
mestic should have an opportunity for 
bathing privileges—an element in the 
health of the domestic herself and of the 
family, too, that is often overlooked. 
We realized that we asked for a good 
deal. But we convinced ourselves be- 
forehand that it could be done—not easily, 
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no. If it were easy to do we shouldn’t 
have offered $1000 to see it done. 


. T. Fareand, Wisconsin. 
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THE FASCINATING BATHING GIRL on this 
month’s cover, by Mr. Martin Justice, will 
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in the marvelous adventures of “ Billy, AND IT WAS DONE. And you will see 





ry, our readers so that we could really say: 


‘“Here is not theory for you who are 
mistress or helper, but really practical 
personal help.’’ The idea will take the 
shape of a department, and next month 
or the month afterward, you will have it, 
and have, for the first time in any maga- 


the Big Wolf,’’ and in wolf pictures. 
The story got such a grip on us that we 
said: ‘‘ Let us put it inright away. It is 
too good to keep.’’ So we took hold of 
the August JOURNAL, left something out 
and put the big wolf story in. And next 


for yourselves how it was done by the 
architects, and how it can be done by you. 
The first-prize house is on page 9 of this 
issue; the second and third prize houses 
will be given together on a double page 
next month; two of the ‘‘ honorable men- 


be in great demand as a poster for girls’ 
rooms, so we have made a separate edi- 
tion of special impressions of it which we 
will send to any ad dress, mailed in a strong 
tube, for ten cents each. These copies 
are the same as the cover-design, title 
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zine, something that will be a personal month, we prophesy, you will be as “‘ full tion’’ houses will appear in September, and all, except that there is no advertising v4 

help in the great domestic problem. of wolf’’ as we were. and so on. on the back, and are ready for framing. i 
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«« PASSENGERS ARE REQUESTED NOT TO SPEAK TO THE MAN AT THE WHEEL’”’ 


Use Ivory Soap five or six times a day, 
with lukewarm water, drying the face by 
patting (not rubbing) it with a very soft 


towel, and your complexion will be clearer 


and cleaner and healthier than that of women 
and girls who rely on lotions and ‘beautifiers.”’ 

The explanation is simply this: Ivory Soap, 
being made of pure vegetable oils, keeps the 


AM and freckles, making the skin white and smooth as satin. 


pores of the skin clear, enabling them to do 
the work Nature intends them to do—throw 
off the impurities of the body. 

If the pores become clogged (and they 
surely will if you use preparations containing 
harmful chemicals) you will have to get a 
new complexion. The one you have will 
not last long. 


Ivory Soap—99%. Per Cent Pure 


To Remove Frecxtes anp Tan:—Shave down a 6-o0z. cake of Ivory Soap, add enough water to dissolve it; set 
on back of stove. When thoroughly melted, remove from fire ; add the juice of one lemon; beat hard for a few moments 
and pour into moulds to harden. Use as you would a cake of toilet soap. The preparation is harmless, and will remove tan 
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The President and His Family Starting on a Ride 


The American Woman as a Mother 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


With Photographs Taken by Mr. Arthur Hewitt with the Permission of the President 


This address was delivered by President Roosevelt before the 
National Congress of Mothers, at Washington, in March last. 
This reprint, made by permission of the President, is from an 
authorized official copy of the address. THE EDITORS. 


PN OUR modern industrial civilization there are 
gaSa@a many and grave dangers to counterbalance the 
Swiiees splendors and the triumphs. It is not a good 
thing to see cities grow at disproportionate 
speed relatively to the country; for the small 
landowners, the men who own their little homes, 
and therefore to a very large extent the men who 

» till farms, the men of the soil, have hitherto 
made the foundation of lasting national life in every State ; 
and, if the foundation becomes either too weak or too 
narrow, the superstructure, no matter how attractive, is in 
imminent danger of falling. 





But far more important than the question of the occu- 
pation of our citizens is the question of how their family 
life is conducted. No matter what that occupation may 
be, as long as there is a real home and as long as those 
who make up that home do their duty to one another, 
to their neighbors and to the State, it is of minor 
consequence whether the man’s trade is plied in the 
country or the city, whether it calls for the work of the 
hands or for the work of the head. 


oer 


But the Nation is in a Bad Way if there is no real home, if 
the family is not of the right kind ; if the man is not a good 
husband and father, if he is brutal or cowardly or selfish ; if 
the ‘woman has lost her sense of duty, if she is sunk in 
vapid self-indulgence or has let her nature be twisted so 
that she prefers a sterile pseudo-intellectuality to that great 
and beautiful development of character which comes only 


to those whose lives know the fullness of duty done, of 
effort made and self-sacrifice undergone. 

In the last analysis the welfare of the State depends 
absolutely upon whether or not the average family, the 
average man and woman and their children, represent 
the kind of citizenship fit for the foundation of a great 
nation ; and if we fail to appreciate this we fail to appre- 
ciate the root morality upon which all healthy civilization 
is based. 

No piled-up wealth, no splendor of material growth, no 
brilliance of artistic development, will permanently avail 
any people unless its home life is healthy, unless the aver- 
age man possesses honesty, courage, common-sense and 
decency, unless he works hard and is willing at need to 
fight hard ; and unless the average woman is a good wife, 
a good mother, able and willing to perform the first and 
greatest duty of womanhood, able and willing to bear, and 
to bring up as they should be brought up, healthy children, 
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sound in body, mind and character, and numerous 
enough so that the race shall increase and not decrease. 

There are certain old truths which will be true as long 
as this world endures, and which no amount of prog- 
ress can alter. One of these is the truth that the primary 
duty of the husband is to be the home-maker, the 
bread-winner for his wife and children, and that the 
primary duty of the woman is to be the helpmeet, the 
housewife and mother. The woman should have 
ample educational advantages ; but save in exceptional 
cases the man must be, and she need not be, and gener- 
ally ought not to be, trained for a lifelong career as the 
family bread-winner ; and, therefore, after a certain point 
the training of the two must normally be different be- 
cause the duties of the two are normally different. This 
does not mean inequality of function, but it does mean 
that normally there must be dissimilarity of function. 
On the whole, I think the duty of the woman the more 
important, the more difficult, and the more honorable of 
the two; on the whole, I respect the woman who does 
her duty even more than I respect the man who does his. 


or 


No Ordinary Work Done by a Man is either as hard or 
as responsible as the work of a woman who is bringing 
up a family of small children; for upon her time and 
strength demands are made not only every hour of the 
day but often every hour of the night. She may have to 
get up night after night to take care of a sick child, and 
yet must by day continue to do all her household duties 
as well; and if the family means are scant she must 
usually enjoy even her rare holidays taking her whole 
brood of children with her. 

The birth pangs make all men 
the debtors of all women. 


reward is ampler and greater for duty well done, than 
for the insistence upon individual rights, necessary 
though this, too, must often be. Your duty is hard, 
your responsibility great ; but greatest of all is your re- 
ward. Ido not pity you in the least. On the contrary, 
I feel respect and admiration for you. 


st 


Into the Woman’s Keeping is committed the destiny 
of the generations to come after us. In bringing up 
your children you mothers must remember that while 
it is essential to be loving and tender it is no less essen- 
tial to be wise and firm. Foolishness and affection must 
not be treated as interchangeable terms; and besides 
training your sons and daughters in the softer and 
milder virtues, you must seek to give them those stern 
and hardy qualities which in after life they will surely 
need. Some children will go wrong in spite of the best 
training ; and some will go right even when their sur- 
roundings are most unfortunate ; nevertheless, an im- 
mense amount depends upon the family training. If you 
mothers through weakness bring up your sons to be 
selfish and to think only of themselves, you will be 
responsible for much sadness among the women who 
are to be their wives in the future. If you let your 
daughters grow up idle, perhaps under the mistaken 
impression that as you yourselves have had to work 
hard they shall know only enjoyment, you are preparing 
them to be useless to others and burdens to themselves. 
Teach boys and girls alike that they are not to look 
forward to lives spent in avoiding difficulties, but to 
lives spent in overcoming difficulties. Teach them that 


I wish he would read Judge Robert Grant’s novel, 
‘* Unleavened Bread,’’ ponder seriously the character of 
Selma, and think of the fate that would surely overcome 
any nation which developed its average and typical 
woman along such lines. Unfortunately, it would be un- 
true to say that this type exists only in American novels. 
That it also exists in American life is made unpleasantly 
evident by the statistics as to the dwindling families in 
some localities. It is made evident in equally sinister 
fashion by the census statistics as to divorce, which are 
fairly appalling ; for easy divorce is now, as it ever has 
been, a bane to any nation, a curse to society, a menace 
to the home, an incitement to married unhappiness and 
to immorality, an evil thing for men and a still more 
hideous evil for women. These unpleasant tenden- 
cies in our American life are made evident by arti- 
cles such as those which I actually read not long ago 
in a certain paper, where a clergyman was quoted, 
seemingly with approval, as expressing the general 
American attitude when he said that the ambition of 
any save a very rich man should be to rear two chil- 
dren only, so as to give his children an opportunity ‘‘ to 
taste a few of the good things of life.’’ 


ax 


This Man, Whose Profession and calling should have 
made him a moral teacher, actually set before others the 
ideal, not of training children to do their duty, not of 
sending them forth with stout hearts and ready minds to 
win triumphs for themselves and their country, not of 
allowing them the opportunity, and giving them the 
privilege of making their own place in the world, but, 

forsooth, of keeping the num- 
ber of children so limited that 





they might ‘‘ taste a few good 





Above all, our sympathy and 
regard are due to the strug- 
gling wives among those whom 
Abraham Lincoln called the 
plain people, and whom he so 
loved and trusted; for the 
lives of these women are often 
led on the lonely heights of 
quiet, self-sacrificing heroism. 

Just as the happiest and 
most honorable and most use- 
ful task that can be set any 
man is to earn enough for the 
support of his wife and family, 
for the bringing up and start- 
ing in life of his children, so 
the most important, the most 
honorable and desirable task 
which can be set any woman 
is to be a good and wise 
mother in a home marked by 
self-respect and mutual for- 
bearance, by willingness to 
perform duty, and by refusal 
to sink into self-indulgence or 
avoid that which entails effort 
and self-sacrifice. Of course 
there are exceptional men and 
exceptional women who can 
do and ought to do much more 
than this, who can lead and 
ought to lead great careers of 
outside usefulness in addition 
to—not as substitutes for— 
their home work; but I am 
not speaking of exceptions ; I 
am speaking of the primary 
duties, I am speaking of the 
average citizens, the aver- 
age men and women who 
make up the Nation. 


ox 


Inasmuch as I am Speaking 
to an assemblage of mothers 
I shall have nothing whatever 
to say in praise of an easy 
life. Yours is the work which 
is never ended. No mother 
has an easy time, and most 
mothers have very hard times ; 
and yet what true mother 
would barter her experience 
of joy and sorrow in exchange 
for a life of cold selfishness, 
which insists upon perpetual 
amusement and the avoidance 
of care, and which often finds 











things’?! The way to give 
a child a fair chance in life is 
not to bring it up in luxury, 
but to see that it has the kind 
of training that will give it 
strength of character. Even 
apart from the vital question 
of national life, and regarding 
only the individual interest of 
the children themselves, hap- 
piness in the true sense is a 
hundredfold more apt to come 
to any given member of a 
healthy family of healthy- 
minded children, well brought 
up, well educated, but taught 
that they must shift for them- 
selves, must win their own 
way, and by their own exer- 
tions make their own posi- 
tions of usefulness, than it is 
apt to come to those whose 
parents themselves have acted 
on, and have trained their 
children to act on, the selfish 
and sordid theory that the 
whole end of life is ‘* to taste 
a few good things.” 


ox 


The Intelligence of the re- 
mark is on a par with its moral- 
ity, for the most rudimentary 
mental process would have 
shown the speaker that if the 
average family in which there 
are children contained but two 
children the Nation as a whole 
would decrease in population 
so rapidly that in two or three 
generations it would very de- 
servedly be on the point of 
extinction, so that the people 
who had acted on this base 
and selfish doctrine would be 
giving place to others with 
braver and more robust ideals. 
Nor would such a result be 
in any way regrettable; for 
a race that practiced such 
doctrine —that is, a race that 
practiced race suicide — would 
thereby conclusively show that 
it was unfit to exist, and that 
it had better give place to peo- 
ple who had not forgotten the 
primary laws of their being. 














its fit dwelling-place in some 
flat designed to furnish with 
the least possible expenditure 
of effort the maximum of comfort and of luxury, but 
in which there is literally no place for children? 


on 


The Woman Who is a Good Wife, a good mother, 
is entitled to our respect as is no one else; but she is 
entitled to it only because, and so long as, she is worthy 
of it. Effort and self-sacrifice are the law of worthy 
life for the man as for the woman ; though neither the 
effort nor the self-sacrifice may be the same for the one 
as for the other. I do not in the least believe in the 
patient Griselda type of woman, in the woman who 
submits to gross and long-continued ill treatment, any 
more than I believe in a man who tamely submits to 
wrongful aggression. No wrongdoing is so abhorrent 
as wrongdoing by a man toward the wife and the chil- 
dren who should arouse every tender feeling in his nature. 
Selfishness toward them, lack of tenderness toward 
them, lack of consideration for them, above all, brutality 
in any form toward them, should arouse the heartiest 
scorn and indignation in every upright soul. 

I believe in the woman’s keeping her self-respect just 
as I believe in the man’s doing so. I believe in her 
rights just as much as I believe in the man’s, and in- 
deed a little more ; and I regard marriage as a partner- 
ship, in which each partner is in honor bound to think 
of the rights of the other as well as of his or her own. 
But I think that the duties are even more important 
than the rights; and in the long run I think that the 
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work, for themselves and also for others, is not a curse 
but a blessing ; seek to make them happy, to make them 
enjoy life, but seek also to make them face life with the 
steadfast resolution to wrest success from labor and 
adversity, and to do their whole duty before God and 
to man. Surely she who can thus train her sons and her 
daughters is thrice fortunate among women. 


ox 


There are Many Good People who are denied the 
supreme blessing of children, and for these we have the 
respect and sympathy always due to those who, from no 
fault of their own, are denied any of the other great 
blessings of life. But the man or woman who deliber- 
ately foregoes these blessings, whether from viciousness, 
coldness, shallow-heartedness, self-indulgence, or mere 
failure to appreciate aright the difference between the 
all-important and the unimportant — why, such a creature 
merits contempt as hearty as any visited upon the soldier 
who runs away in battle, or upon the man who refuses to 
work for the support of those dependent upon him, and 
who, though able-bodied, is yet content to eat in idleness 
the bread which others provide. 


ax 


The Existence of Women of this type forms one of the 
most unpleasant and unwholesome features of modern 
life. If any one is so dim of vision as to fail to see 
what a thoroughly unlovely creature such a woman is 


ax 


To Sum Up, then, the whole 
matter is simple enough. If 
either a race or an individual prefers the pleasures of 
mere effortless ease, of self-indulgence, to the infinitely 
deeper, the infinitely higher pleasures that come to those 
who know the toil and the weariness, but also the joy, of 
hard duty well done, why, that race or that individual 
must inevitably in the end pay the penalty of leading a 
life both vapid and hewetiie, No man and no woman 
really worthy of the name can care for the life spent 
solely or chiefly in the avoidance of risk and trouble and 
labor. Save in exceptional cases the prizes worth having 
in life must be paid for, and the life worth living must be 
a life of work for a worthy end, and ordinarily of work 
more for others than for one’s self. 


Or 


The Man is but a Poor Creature whose effort is not 
rather for the betterment of his wife and children than 
for himself ; and as for the mother, her very name stands 
for loving unselfishness and self-abnegation, and, in any 
society fit to exist, is fraught with associations which 
render it holy. 

The woman’s task is not easy —no task worth doing is 
easy — but in doing it, and when she has done it, there 
shall come to her the’ highest and holiest joy known to 
mankind ; and, haying done it, she shall have the reward 
prophesied in Scripture : for her husband and her chil- 
dren, yes, and ali people who realize that her work lies 
at the foundatin of all national happiness and greatness, 
shall rise up and call her blessed. 
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The Last of a Series of Drawings Depicting Child Life, 
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Little Stories of Famous Folks 


A Story About Whittier and Lucy Larcom 
By Willis Boyd Allen 


UCY LARCOM, the author, was one day 
driving with Mr. Whittier. The hill was 
steep, and Mr. Whittier was driving. The 
horse was gay, and the load was not light. 
Lucy Larcom was talking, and she talked 
on. The subject was the life to come. 

The horse grew unruly. The buggy lurched and 
rolled. Whittier grasped the reins valiantly, anticipating 
a possible accident. But Lucy talked on serenely. 

The horse threatened to break. The danger re- 
doubled. The buggy sagged heavily on Lucy’s side. 
Still, peacefully she murmured on. 

‘* Lucy !’’ exploded the poet at last, ‘‘ if thee does not 
stop talking till I get this horse in hand thee will be in 
Heaven before thee wants to!”’ 





Mr. Cleveland and the Prestidigitator 


NYTHING and everything that involves mystery or 
dexterity appeals to ex-President Cleveland’s ad- 
miration, and he invariably attended the performances 
given by Herrmann, Kellar and other prestidigitators 
who used to come to Washington. One night he occu- 
pied a box at the National Theatre when the former was 
giving a performance, and at a certain point of the pro- 
gram Herrmann invited the audience to send a com- 
mittee to the platform to see that no deception was 
practiced. He walked the stage, pointing his wand 
toward different parts of the audience, saying : ‘* Won’t 
you kindly come to the platform, sir?’’ or ‘‘ Won’t you 
be good enough to assist me, sir?’’ Then approaching 
the President’s box he stood for an instant with both 
hands extended in an appealing way without uttering a 
request. But there was no mistaking the pantomime. 
His attitude and his gestures spoke louder than words, 
and they said: ‘‘ Mr. President, won’t you take a hand 
in this thing ?”’ 

Mr. Cleveland looked up with a twinkle in his eye, and 
pointed to Secretary Olney, who sat at the other end of 
the box. Every eye in the audience was watching the 
play without words, and recognized the situation. There 
was a shout of applause, and the author of the first per- 
manent arbitration treaty between two great nations 
blushed like a schoolgirl. 


When Mr. Beecher Prepared His Sermons 


ENRY WARD BEECHER was in 

everything a law unto himself, and in 
nothing more than in his sermon prep- 
aration. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, ex- 
President of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, once told this incident of his 
meeting the famous preacher in New York 
on a Saturday night. 

‘* Hello, Hitchcock,’’ he said, ‘‘ come and have some 
oysters with me.”’ 

‘*Not for me,’ 
morrow.”’ 

‘* So have I,”’ he replied. 

‘* When are you to prepare?’’ I asked. 

‘*Oh,”’ he replied, ‘‘ I am going to Dorlon’s now for 
some oysters ; then I will go home, read some and chat, 
and perhaps later eat something; then about nine o’clock 
I'll go into my study and see angels.”’ 

‘© Tf I did that,’’ said Doctor Hitchcock, ‘‘ I’d see 
devils.’’ 








I said. ‘‘ I’ve got to preach to- 


Jenny Lind’s Triumph Over Hate 
By Smith D. Fry 


ENNY LIND and Grisi were singing at 

rival theatres in London in the forties. 
Everybody went to hear them alternately 
—parties one evening hearing Grisi in 
‘* Norma,”’ and the following evening hear- 
ing Jenny Lind in ‘‘ Casta Diva.”’ 

Queen Victoria thought it was unfortunate that they 
could not be together, and, hoping to make them friends, 
invited both to appear at a Court concert. Of course 
they accepted the invitation, and the Queen greeted 
them very warmly. Inasmuch as she was the younger in 
fame, as well as in years, Jenny Lind was selected to sing 
first, and leave the final applause to her elder artist rival. 

The Swedish nightingale came forward smiling upon 
her august audience, when she happened to glance at 
Grisi. The malignant sneer of hatred and contempt 
which she saw depicted before her chilled Jenny Lind, 
frightened her, and she almost fainted. She lost her 
courage, her voice trembled, everything grew black 
before her, but by a tremendous effort she followed the 
accompanist half-heartedly to the end of her aria. Her 
effort was greeted with silence, painful silence—the 
silence that told of failure. On Grisi’s face she caught a 
triumphant expression, and she instantly realized all that 
failure before royalty meant to her. 

Then, like an inspiration, there seemed to come to her 
a voice as from Heaven, saying: ‘‘ Sing one of your old 
songs in your own language,’’ and she walked to the 
accompanist who had just finished, and asked him to let 
her sit before the piano. 

Very softly and gently her soft white fingers wandered 
over the keys in a gentle prelude, and then shesang. It 
was a little prayer that she had loved asa child, and she 
had learned it from her mother. She had not thought of 
it for years, but it came to her then. As she sang she 
was no longer in the presence of royalty, but singing to 
loving friends in her fatherland. She was a little girl 
with mother near, and she was in the old cottage. She 
sang with all of the abandon of childhood. No one 
present had ever heard of the prayer. 

Softly, at first, the plaintive notes floated on the air, 
swelling louder and richer every moment. The singer 
seemed to be throwing her whole soul into the weird, 
thrilling, plaintive prayer. Gradually the song died away 
softly, and ended in a sob. 








Again there was silence—the silence of admiring 
wonder. The audience sat spellbound. Jenny Lind at 
last lifted her sweet blue eyes to look at the scornful face 
that had so disconcerted her at first. But there was no 
fierce expression now. Instead, teardrops glistened on 
the long black eyelashes. The audience had seen the 
first glance, and they saw the present dramatic situation. 

After a moment, with the impulsiveness of a child of 
the tropics, Grisi crossed the stage to Jenny Lind’s side, 
threw her arms around her and kissed her warmly, 
utterly regardless of the distinguished audience. Queen 
Victoria heartily led the applause. 

The little prayer had triumphed over hatred, and ever 
afterward Grisi and Jenny Lind were most loving friends. 


James Anthony Froude, Humorist 
By Smith D. Fry 


y HAS been thirty years since Mr. James 
Anthony Froude visited the United States. 
He was, of course, cordially and lavishly 
entertained by the most eminent gentlemen 
of letters in our country, and was lionized 
in university circles. 

————— During his visit at New Haven the Yale 
scholars gave him every polite and kindly attention, and 
while he was there an incident of dramatic interest 
occurred which was not published ; which has, indeed, 
never before been made public. The narrator was in 
the student substratum, but learned the facts from one of 
the Fellows of Yale who participated in an evening’s 
entertainment. 

The Reverend Dr. Leonard Bacon, well known and 
reverently remembered by all mature Yale men, was the 
host of the evening, and there were present President 
Noah Porter, ex-President Woolsey, Professor Dwight 
(afterward President of Yale), and about a score of the 
most distinguished gentlemen of that day. The name 
of Charles Kingsley was mentioned, and Doctor Bacon, 
with the dogmatic earnestness which made him great, 
and which also made enemies for him, violently 
vociferated : 

‘* There has been no man more brilliant than Charles 
Kingsley, but on the two occasions that I visited him he 
drove from me all respect for his greatness by his insuf- 
ferable conceit. He talked of nothing but himself and 
of his work. He told me in tiresome detail all about 
the incentives to his composition of ‘ Hypatia,’ his 
‘Westward Ho!’ and why he wrote his panegyric to 
tobacco. His self-conceit was insufferable, not to say 
disgusting, and “i 

‘* | beg your pardon,’’ said Mr. Froude, arising from 
his place beside Doctor Bacon, at the head of the table. 
‘* | beg your pardon for interrupting you, and for break- 
ing in upon the harmony of this gathering. But, sir, 
when you speak of Charles Kingsley in that manner, sir, 
I deem it to be my duty—and you will see clearly that 
it is my duty—to interrupt you, sir, and remind you that 
Cheseen Kingsley ts a near relative of mine, by marriage, 
an a 

‘* Permit me humbly to beg your pardon, sir-——’”’ 
interrupted Doctor Bacon. 

‘* No, sir,’’ severely replied Mr. Froude. ‘‘ I deem it 
to be my duty, while thanking you for giving credit to 
Charles Kingsley for his brilliant attainments, to tell you 
that he is my relative by marriage, my near relative ; 
and when you thus speak of him as a self-conceited cox- 
comb I could let you go no further until I had taken 
opportunity to remind you of my relationship, and to 
state that I have known him from boyhood, and, since 
you violently descant upon his self-conceit, I want to tell 
you, sir, that you are right.”’ 

As Mr. Beecher used to say: ‘‘A pan of milk always 
slops over on the other side”’ ; and the relief from the 
strain of a few minutes made the remainder of the even- 
ing the most hilarious that ever was enjoyed by a gather- 
ing of mature scholarly spirits. 
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“Uncle Josh’s” Impressions of President Cleveland 
By B. F. Riley 


URING the first Administration of Pres- 
ident Cleveland he made a tour of the 
South, visiting, among other points, Mont- 
gomery, the capital of Alabama. The 
occasion of his visit was that of the State 
coment, wos, Fair, at which the President was to deliver 
svr.cureunst an address. Among the eager thousands 
that thronged the Alabama capital was an old negro, a 
former nurse of Governor Seay, who was at that time 
the Governor of Alabama. Governor Seay had caused 
his old nurse to be brought to Montgomery in order that 
he might see the President. 

Anxious to show every honor possible to the Chief 
Magistrate of the Nation, arrangements were made for a 
mammoth procession, military and civic, to parade the 
chief streets of the city prior to going to the Fair 
grounds. 

In order to afford his old nurse, ‘‘ Uncle Josh,’’ an 
opportunity of seeing the President, Governor Seay 
placed the old man on the balcony of the Exchange 
Hotel at an early hour of the day, and suggested that 
he hold his place in spite of the crowds that would soon 
seek possession of the balcony. ‘‘ Should any persons 
seek to drive you away from here,’’ said the Governor, 
** tell them that Governor Seay placed you here and told 
you not to leave until he should come fer you.” 

‘* Uncle Josh’’ nodded again and again with a pleas- 
ing twinkle about his eyes that looked from their sunken 
depths through shaggy brows of snowy whiteness. 

As was foreseen by the Governor, a tumultuous crowd 
sought to take possession of the balcony by using every 
possible threat against the old negro, but ‘* Uncle Josh”’ 
could not be dislodged. He watched with keen interest 
the procession, and was delighted when the carriage 
bearing the President and the Governor went past. It 
was a magnificent open carriage drawn by four snow- 
white horses. The driver was perched high upon his 
seat—a superb yellow fellow wearing a silk hat and a 


coachman’s garb that was resplendent with glittering 
buttons. 

When all the excitement was over Governor Seay 
sought his old nurse on the balcony and found him still 
standing at the appointed place. 

** Well, ‘ Uncle Josh,’ did you see him?’’ said the 
Governor as he approached the old man. 

‘* Yes, sir, Mas’ Tom, dat I did, an’ he’s de fines’- 
lookin’ man I eber did see. I tuck er good look at ’im, 
an’ I ’clare dat was de puttiest thing on his hat an’ de 
shinies’ buttons on his coat I eber looked at. And did’n 
he hole dem lines dow ?”’ 

Before the Governor could recover himself from the 
surprise occasioned by the old man’s mistake ‘‘ Uncle 
Josh’”’ said in a halt-quizzical, half-reproachful tone, 
while he drew his face down : 

‘* But, Mas’ Tom, in de name o’ sense, what big ole 
feller was dat settin’ close up side’n you?’”’ 


Mr. Cleveland’s Two Favorite Books 


HILE ex-President Cleveland had very little time to 

read miscellaneous literature during his life in the 
White House, he occasionally was able to get a glimpse 
of a novel, and on Mrs. Cleveland’s recommendation 
usually took two or three with him when he went on 
his shooting trips down on the North Carolina coast. 
The two stories that seemed to please him most were 
‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’’ and ‘‘ Pudd’nhead 
Wilson.’’ When the Reverend Doctor Watson (lan 
MacLaren) came to this country Mr. Cleveland immedi- 
ately communicated with his agents in New York, and 
invited him to dine at the White House during his visit 
to Washington, and Doctor Watson’s lecture was the 
only entertainment of that sort that he attended while 
he was President. He went twice to see the play 
of ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,’? and invited Theodore 
Hamilton, who took the title rdle, and Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson, the manager, to luncheon with him. Mr. 
Jefferson had an album containing the thumb-prints of a 
large number of people, including several famous men, 
and in these the President showéd a profound interest. 
He examined them all with great care, compared one 
with another, pointed out their peculiarities, and before 
Mr. Jefferson left the White House the thumb-prints of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland were added to the collection, 


Three Anecdotes of Longfellow 
By Elmer E. Wadman 


NE summer, more than forty years 

ago, when the Appletons were living 
in Lynn, the poet’s son Charles came over 
in his boat one day to make a call. The 
surf was high, the boat was capsized and 
he was thrown into the water. His hosts 
supplied him with a change of clothing. 
Captain Nathan Appleton, in place of his shoes, lent him 
a pair of slippers, which he wore home. A few days 
afterward Mr. Longfellow returned ‘the slippers in a 
neat parcel, on the wrapper of which was written: 





“Slippers that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er the bay of Lynn, 

A forlorn or shipwrecked nephew, 
Seeing, may purloin again.”’ 


HE mother of Captain Nathan Appleton was a Miss 

Sumner, a cousin of Charles Sumner. She was about 
the age of Longfellow and the two were intimate friends. 
Before either of them was married, one day when he came 
to call on her, from Portland, he wore a pair of new boots, 
which were very squeaky. When he went away the next 
day he left a little poem written on a card, which Captain 
Appleton probably still has in his possession : 


‘‘T knew, by the boots that so terribly creaked 
Along the front entry, a stranger was near; 
I said, if there’s grease to be found in the world, 
My friend from the East stands in need of it here.’’ 


LITERARY man tells this story of an errand he once 
made to Mr. Longfellow’s house : I rode out to the 

old mansion of the poet and found him at home some- 
what indisposed. He took me into his library and bade 
me be seated. He would not allow me to remove the 
wrappers of the packages I had, but with his own hands 
he carefully untied the strings and took out the volumes 
—some rare ones which had been hunted up for him-— 
and reverently wiped them with a silk handkerchief. 
Meanwhile I had not been idle. My eyes, in wandering 
around the room, lit on his waste-basket, and I asked 
permission to pick out a scrap of his writing. This was 
cheerfully granted. I found a sheet on which was a draft, 
with many corrections, of the first verse of ‘‘ Amalfi.”’ 
Having put away his books he turned to me and said : 

** Well, what have you found ?’’ 

‘* Something worth keeping,’’ I replied. 

‘* Let me see it,’’ said the poet. 

I gave it to him and he laughed. Then he went to his 
desk and wrote on the draft : 

** Rubbish, sacrificed to fame. H.W. LONGFELLOW.”’ 


King Edward VII and His Grandson 
By A.C. Pendleton 


S IS well known, the Prince of Wales 
agrees heartily with President Roose- 
velt on the race suicide question, and, as 
an example to the English people, has a 
large farnily. It is said that during the 
illness of ‘King Edward, something over a 
year ago, one of the younger sons of the 
Prince was told that he, might see his grandfather if he 
would promise to be very still and quiet. The promise 
was given and he was admitted to the bedside of the 
King. After a short stay he approached closer and 
said : ‘‘Grandfather, have I been very good and quiet?”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ replied the King. 
‘* Well, then, grandfather, could I please see the 
baby ?”’ 
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CHAPTER IV 


BENT to lift the prostrate form of the un- 
happy woman who had been placed in 
my care. As I did so I heard something 
like a snarl over my shoulder, and, turn- 
ing, saw the elderly Nixon stretching eager 
arms toward his mistress, whose fall he 

had doubtless heard. 

‘* Let me! let me!’’ he cried. 

‘* We will lift her together,’’ I rejoined, and though his 
eyes sparkled irefully he accepted my help and together we 
arried her into her own room and laid her on a lounge. 

Perceiving that she had simply fainted I was not at all 
ilarmed, and went about my efforts to restore her with a 
almness that greatly irritated the old man. 

‘* Shall I call Ellen? Shall I call Betty ?’’ he kept crying. 
‘* She doesn’t breathe ; she is white, white. Oh, what will 
the Mayor say! I will call Betty.’’ 

But I managed to keep him under control and finally 
succeeded in restoring Mrs. Packard. When the flutter of 
her eyelids showed that she would soon be conscious I 
pointed out these signs of life to my uneasy companion and 
1inted very broadl that the fewer Mrs. Packard found 
about her on coming to herself the better she would be 
pleased. His aspect grew quite ferocious at this, and for a 
moment I almost feared him, but as I continued to urge the 
necessity of avoiding any fresh cause of agitation in one so 
weak he gradually and reluctantly withdrew to the hall. 


ox 


Another moment and Mrs. Packard had started to rise ; 
but on seeing me, and me only, standing before her she 
fell wearily back, crying in a subdued way, which neverthe- 
less was very intense : 

‘* Don’t, don’t let him come in—see me—or know. I 
must be by myself; I must be! Don’t you see that I am 
frightened ?”’ 

The word came out with such force I was startled. 
Leaning over her, with the natural sympathy her condition 
called ng I asked quietly but firmly : 

‘* Who do you mean by him? There 
is only one person in the hall, and that 
is your queer old bu ler.’’ 

‘* Hasn’t Mr. Packard returned ?”’ 

‘* No, madam.”’ 

‘* But I thought I saw him looking 
at me.’’ 

Her eyes were wild, her body shak- 
ing with irrepressible agitation. 

‘*You were mistaken. Mayor 
Packard has yet to come home.’’ 

At this double assurance she sank 
back, satisfied but still trembling and 
very white. 

‘It is Mr. Packard I meant,’’ she 
whispered presently. ‘‘ Stay with me, 
and when he comes in tell him what 
will keep him from looking in or 
speaking tome. Promise!’’ She was 
growing wild again. ‘‘ Promise!’’ 

‘I do promise.’’ At which I felt 
her hand grasp mine with grateful 
pressure. ‘‘ Don’t you wish some 
assistance from me? Your dress—I 
tried to loosen it, but failed to find the 
end of the cord. Shall I try again?’’ 

‘* No, no; that is, I will do it myself.’’ 

I did not see how she could, for her 
waist was laced up the back, but I saw 
that she was too eager to have me go 
to remember this, so I simply asked if 
she wished me to re nain within call. 

‘* No. Iam better now. I shall be 
better yet when quite alone.’’ Then 
suddenly : ‘‘ Who knows of this —this 
folly of mine?”’ 

‘* Only Nixon and myself.’’ 

‘“ Then tell Nixon to forget what he 
has seen. You, I know, will remem- 
ber only long enough to do for me 
what I have just asked.”’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Packard, you may trust me ;”’ 
and the earnest, confiding look which 
lor a moment disturbed the melan- 
choly of her large eyes touched me 
closely as I shut the door between us. 


ox 


‘* Now what is the meaning of this 
mystery ?’’ I asked myself after I had 
given Nixon his mistress’s message 
and seen him go downstairs, shaking 
his head and casting every now and 
then a suspicious glance behind him. 
‘ It is not as trivial asitappears. That 
laugh was tragedy to her, not comedy.”’ 

Now from whose lips had that laugh 





sprung? The butler denied having 
even heard it. Was this to be be- 
lieved ? 


d? Did not this very denial prove 
that it was he and no other who had 
thus shocked the proprieties of this 
orderly household? It certainly 
seemed so; yet —— 

I wished that I knew more about the 
handsome secretary. I wished that 
fate would give me another opportunity for seeing that 
gentleman and putting the same direct question to him I 
had to Nixon. 

_Scarcely had this thought crossed my mind than a 
ting at the telephone disturbed the quiet below, and I 
heard the secretary’s voice in reply. A minute after he 
appeared at the foot of the stairs. His aspect was one of 





embarrassment, and he peered aloft in a hesitating way as 
if he hardly knew how to proceed. 

Taking advantage of this hesitation I ran softly down to 
meet him. 

‘* Any message for Mrs. Packard?’’ I asked. 

He looked relieved. 

‘* Yes, from his Honor. The Mayor is unavoidably 
detained and may not be home till morning.’’ 

‘* T will tell her.’’ Then, as he reached for his overcoat, 
I risked all on one venture and said : 

‘* Excuse me, but was it you we heard laughing down- 
stairs a few minutes ago? Mrs. Packard feared it might be 
some follower of the girls.’’ 

Pausing in the act of putting on his coat he met my 
look with an air of some surprise. 


ax 


‘* 1 am not given to laughing,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ certainly 
not when alone.”’ 

‘* But you heard this laugh ?’”’ 

He shook his head. His manner was perfectly courteous, 
almost cordial. 

‘* If I did it made no impression on my mind. My 
thoughts are quite bound up in my work.”’ And witha 
smile and bow in every way suited to his fine appearance, 
he took his hat from the rack and ieft the house. 

I drew back more mystified than ever. Which of these 
two men had told me a lie? One? both? or neither? It 
was impossible to determine, so I simply had to await the 
next development. 

It came unexpectedly and was of an entirely different 
nature from any I had anticipated. 

I had not retired, not knowing at what moment the 
Mayor might return or what I might be called upon to do 
when he did. Myroom had one window looking out upon 
a neighboring house, and, happening in an idle moment to 
approach it, I observed that I was not the only one awake 
in the house. The light from a room on the second floor 
poured in a stream on this same neighbor’s house, and it 





DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 
“The Mayor Held Out the Journal, and Said, ‘Find Out Who Did That’” 


took but a moment’s consideration for me to decide that the 
shadow I saw crossing and recrossing this brilliant square 
was cast by Mrs. Packard moving hastily about her room. 

My first impulse was to draw back (that was the lady’s 
impulse), my next, to put out my own light and seat myself 
at the place of observation thus afforded me. The excuse I 
gave myself for this was plausible enough. Mrs. Packard 
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had been intrusted to my care and if all were not right with 
her it was my business to know it. 

Accordingly I sat and watched each movement of m 
mysterious charge as it was outlined on the telltale wall 
before me, and saw enough in one half-hour to convince me 
that something very vigorous and purposeful was going on 
in the room so determinedly closed upon every one, even 
her own husband. 

But what? 

The moving silhouette of her figure, which was all that I 
could see, was not perfect enough in detail for me to deter- 
mine. She was busy at some hurried occupation which 
took her from one end of the room to the other, but after 
watching her shadow for an hour I was no surer than at first 
as to what that occupation might be. Suddenly the thought 
came: ‘‘ She is rummaging bureau drawers and emptying 
boxes —in other words, packing a bag or trunk.’’ 

Should I be witness to a flight? I thought it very likely, 
especially when | heard the faint sound of a door opening 
below, followed by the swish of silken skirts. 

This called for action, and I was about to open my own 
door and rush out when I was deterred by the surprising 
discovery that the steps I heard were coming up rather than 
going down, and that in another moment she would be in 
the hall outside, possibly on her way to the nursery, possi- 
bly with the intention of coming to my own room. 


Oot 


_ Greatly taken aback, I stood with my ear to the door, 
listening intently. Yes, she has reached the top of the 
stairs and is stopping—no, she passes the nursery door, 
she is coming my way. What shall I say to her, how 
account for my comfortable wrapper and the fact that I 
have not yet been abed? Had I but locked my door! 
Could I but lock it now, unseen and unheard, before the 
nearing step should pause. But the very attempt were 
folly ; no, | must stand my ground and—Ah! the step 
has paused, but not at my door. There is a third one on 
this hall, communicating, as I knew, with a covered stair- 
case leading to the attic, and it was at 
this she stopped, and it was up this 
staircase she went as warily and softly 
as its creaking boards would allow; 
and while I marveled as to what had 
taken her aloft so late I heard her steps 
over my head and knew that she had 
entered the room directly above mine. 

Striking a match I consulted my 
watch. It was just ten minutes to 
three. Hardly knowing what my duty 
was under the circumstances I blew 
out the match and _ stood listening, 
while the woman who was such a 
mystery to all her friends moved about 
overhead in much the same quick and 
purposeful way as had put life into her 
shadow while she was in her own 
room. 

‘* Packing! Nothing less and noth- 
ing more,’’ was my now definite deci- 
sion. ‘‘ That is atrunk she is dragging 
forward. What a hurry she is in and 
how little she cares whether or no any- 
body hears her.” 

So little did she care that during the 
next few minutes of acute attention I 
distinguished the flinging down of 
article after article on to the floor, as 
well as many other movements equally 
betraying haste or irritation. 

Suddenly I heard her give a bound, 
then the sound of a heavy lid falling, 
and then, after a minute or two of 
complete silence, the soft pat, pat of 
her slippered feet descending the stair. 

Halt-past three ! 


ax 


Waiting till she was well down the 
second flight I pushed my door ajar, 
and, flying down the hall, peered over 
the banisters in time to see her enter- 
ing herownroom. She held a lighted 
candle in her hand, and by its small 
flame I caught a full glimpse of her 
figure. To my astonishment and even 
to my dismay she was still in the gown 
she had refused to have me unlace, a 
rich yellow satin in which she must 
have shone resplendent a few hours 
before. She had not even removed 
the jewels from her neck. Whatever 
had occupied her, whatever had taken 
her hither and thither through the 
house, moving furniture out of her 
way, lifting heavy boxes, opening dust- 
covered trunks, had been of such 
moment to her as to make her entirely 
oblivious to the rich and delicate ap- 
parel she thus wantonly sacrificed. 
But it was not this alone which attracted 
my attention. In her hand she held a 
paper, and the sight of that paper and 
the way she clutched it rather disturbed 
my late conclusions. Had her errand 
been one of search rather than of ar- 
rangement ; and was this crumpled letter the sole result of 
a half-hour’s ransacking in an attic room at the dead of 
night? I was fain to think so, for in the course of another 
half-hour her light went out. 

Mayor Packard did not come in till daybreak. He 
found me waiting for him in the lower hall. 

‘* Well?” he eagerly inquired. 
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‘* Mrs. Packard is asleep, I hope. A shrill laugh, or 
something equally disturbing, ringing through the house 
shortly after her return, gave her a nervous shock, and she 
begged that she might be left undisturbed till morning.”’ 

He turned from his task of hanging up his overcoat, 
and gave me a short stare. 

‘* Alaugh,”’ he repeated. ‘‘ Whocould have laughed 
like that? We are not a very jolly crowd here.’’ 

‘*] don’t know, sir. It was either Mr. Steele or 
Nixon, the butler. There was no one else in this part of 
the house.”’ 

The Mayor’s shoulders rose. ‘‘ Mrs. Packard is very 
sensitive just now,’’ he remarked. Then as he turned 
away toward the library door, ‘‘I1 will throw myself 
down ona lounge. I have but an hour or two of rest 
before me, as I have my preparations to make for leaving 
town on the early morning train. Come to my office at 
nine o’clock, Miss Saunders.”’ 


CHAPTER V 


WAS up betimes. Ready at eight, I hastened down 

to find Mrs. Packard awaiting me on the threshold 

of her room. She was carefully dressed and looked pale 

enough to have been up for hours. A letter was in her 

hand, and the smile which hailed my approach was cold 
and constrained. 

‘* Good-morning,’’ said she. ‘‘ Let us go down. 
Let us go down together. I slept wretchedly and do not 
feel very strong. When did Mr. Packard come in?”’ 

‘* Late. He went directly to the library. When I 
told him of your very natural nervous attack he said that 
he had but a short time in which to rest and would take 
what sleep he could get on the lounge.”’ 

She sighed—a sigh which tore its way up from no 
inconsiderable depths —then with a proud and resolute 
gesture preceded me downstairs. 

Her husband was already in the breakfast-room. I 
could hear his voice as we turned at the foot of the stairs. 
Mrs. Packard, hearing it, too, drew herself up still more 
firmly, and was passing bravely forward when Nixon’s 
head protruded from the doorway and I heard him say : 

‘* There is company for breakfast, ma’am. His 
Honor could not spare Mr. Steele and asked me to seta 
place for him.” 

His mistress bowed; her hesitation had been but 
momentary ; then we both passed on and in another 
moment were receiving the greetings and apologies of 
the gentlemen. 

‘* T am happy to make the acquaintance of one who has 
roved so useful to my husband,’’ remarked Mrs. 
ackard with cool but careful courtesy as we all sat down 

at the table; and, without waiting for an answer, pro- 
ceeded to pour the coffee. 

Had I known her better I might have found something 
extremely unnatural in her manner and the very evident 
restraint she put upon herself through the whole meal ; 
but not having any acquaintance with her ordinary 
bearing under conditions purely social I was thrown out 
of my calculations by the cold ease with which she pre- 
sided at her end of the table, and the set smile with 
which she greeted all remarks whether volunteered by 
her husband or his respectful but affable secretary. I 
noticed, however, that she ate nothing. 

Nixon, whom I dared not watch, did not serve with his 
usual precision. This I perceived from the surprised 
look cast at him by Mayor Packard on at least two occa- 
sions. Though to the ordinary eye a commonplace meal, 
it had elements of tragedy in it which made the least 
movement on the part of those engaged in it of real 
moment to me. When, therefore, Mrs. Packard rose 
and, drawing a letter from under the tray before which 
she sat, let her glances pass from one gentleman to the 
other with a look of decided inquiry, I drew in my breath 
and paused to pick up my handkerchief when I should 
have passed from the room. 


Ox 


** Will— may I ask one of you, 
her first show of embarrassment, 
letter for me?”’ 

Both gentlemen were standing and both gentlemen 
reached for it; but it was into the secretary’s hand she 
put it, though her husband’s was much the nearer to her. 
As Mr. Steele received it he gave it the casual glance 
natural under the circumstances, a glance which instantly, 
however, took on an air of surprise that ended in a smile. 

‘* Have you not made some mistake?’’ he asked. 
‘* This does not look likea letter.’’ And he handed her 
back the paper she had given him. 

With an involuntary ingathering of her breath she 
seemed to wake out of some dream, and looking down 
at the envelope she held she crushed it in her hand with 
a little laugh in which I heard the note of real gayety for 
the first time. 

‘* Pardon me,”’ she exclaimed, and meeting his amused 
gaze with one equally expressive, she carelessly added, 
** I certainly brought a letter down with me.’”’ 

Bowing pleasantly, but with that indefinable air of 
respect which bespeaks the stranger, he waited while she 
hastened back to the tray and drew from under it a 
second paper. 

‘* Excuse my carelessness,’’ she said. ‘‘ I must have 
caught upascrawl of Laura’s in taking this from my desk.”’ 

She brought forward her letter and ended the whole 
remarkable episode by handing it now to her husband, 
who, with a glance at the other, put it in his pocket. 

I say remarkable, for in the folded slip which had 
passed back and forth between her and the secretary I 
saw, or thought | saw, a likeness to the paper she had 
brought the night before out of the attic. 

Mayor Packard made no mention of this affair when I 
went into his study at nine o’clock. To him it was an 
episode to be forgotten the moment it was ended. 

Her increased spirits and more natural conduct were 
the theme of the few sentences he addressed mie, and 
while he urged precaution and a continued watch upon 
his wife he expressed the fondest hope that he should find 
her fully restored on his return at the end of two weeks. 

I encouraged his hopes, and possibly shared them, but 
changed my mind, as he probably did his, when a few 
minutes later we met her in the hall hurrying toward us 
hy a newspaper in her hand and a ghastly look on her 

ce. 

‘* See! see! what they have dared to print!” she 
cried, with a look full of anguish into his bewildered face. 


she stammered with 
‘*to—to post this 


He took the sheet, read and flushed, then suddenly 
grew white. 

‘* Outrageous !’’ he exclaimed. Then tenderly, ‘‘ My 
poor darling! that they should dare to drag your name 
into this abominable campaign !”’ 

‘* And for no reason,”’ she faltered. ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing wrong with me. You believe that; you are sure of 
that,’’ she cried. 

I saw the article later ; it ran like this: 

“Rumor has it that not even our genial Mayor’s closet is 
free from the proverbial skeleton. Mrs. Packard’s health 
is not what it was, and some say that the causes are not 
purely physical.” 

He tried to dissimulate. Putting his arm about her he 
kissed her fondly and protested with mingled energy and 
feeling : 

‘* | believe you to be all you should be: atrue woman 
and a true wife.”’ 

Her face lighted and she clung for a moment in pas- 
sionate delight to his breast; then she caught his look, 
which was tender but not altogether open, and the shad- 
ows fell again as she murmured : 

‘* You are not satisfied. Oh, what do you see — what 
do others see, that I should be the subject of doubt? 
Tell me! I can never right myself till I know.” 

‘* 1 see a troubled face when I should see a happy 
one,”’ he answered lightly ; then, as she still clung in very 
evident question to his arm, he observed gravely, ‘‘ Two 
weeks ago you were the life of this house, and of every 
other house into which your duties carried you. Why 
shouldn’t you be the same to-day? Answer me that, 
dear, and all my doubts will vanish, I assure you.’’ 

‘* Henry’’— drooping her head and lacing her fingers 
in and out with nervous hesitation —‘‘ you will think me 
very foolish —I know that it will sound foolish, childish 
even, and utterly ridiculous ; but I can explain myself no 
other way. I have had a frightful experience — here — 
in my own house—on the spot where I have been so 
happy, so unthinkingly happy. Henry—do not laugh ; 
it is real, very real, to me—a spectre has taken up its 
abode in this house.”’ 


CHAPTER VI 


E DID not laugh; there was too much meaning in 
her manner. 

‘* A spectre ?’’ her husband repeated. 

‘* Yes.’’ The tone was one of utter conviction. ‘‘I 
had never believed in such things — never thought about 
them, but—it was a week ago—in the library —I have 
not seen a happy moment since ——”’ 

‘* My darling.” 

‘* Yes, yes, | know; but imagine! I was sitting read- 
ing. I had just come from the nursery, and the memory 
of Laura’s good-night kiss was more in my mind than 
the story I was finishing, when — oh, I cannot think of it 
without a shudder!—the page before me seemed to 
recede and the words fade away in a blue mist; I was 
conscious of a choking grip at my throat, and looking up 
beheld the outlines of a form between me and the lamp, 
which a moment before had been burning brightly. 
Outlines, Henry: I was conscious of no substance, and 
the eyes which met mine from that shadowy, blood- 
curdling something were those of the grave and meant 
a grave for you or for me. Oh, I know what I say! 
There was no mistaking their look. As it burned into 
and through me everything which had given reality to 
my life faded and seemed as far away and as unsubstan- 
tial asa dream. Nor has its power over me gone yet. I 
go about among you, I eat, I sleep— or try to; I greet 
men, talk with women, but it is all unreal, all phantas- 
magoric, even yourself and your love, and oh, God, my 
baby! What is real and distinctive, an absolute part of 
me and my life, is that shape from the dead, with its 
threatening eyes which pierce — pierce “a 

She was losing her self-control. Her husband, with 
a touch on her arm, brought her back to the present. 

‘* You speak of a form,’’ he said, ‘‘ ashadowy outline. 
The form of what? A man or a woman?’”’ 

‘*A man! a man!’’ With the exclamation she 
seemed to shrink into herself. ‘‘ Not the form, face 
and eyes of a man as they usually appear. Hell was in 
his gaze, and the message he gave (if it was a message) 
was one of disaster if not death, Do you wonder 
that my happiness vanished before it? that I cannot be 
myself since that dreadful day ?”’ 


or 


The Mayor was a practical man ; he kept close to the 
subject. 

** You saw this form between you and the lighted lamp. 
How long did it stay there and what became of it?”’ 

** Tcannot tell you. One moment it was there and the 
next it was gone and I found myself staring into vacancy. 
I seem to be staring there still, waiting for the blow 
destined to shatter this household.” 

‘* Nonsense! Give mea kiss and fix your thoughts on 
something more substantial. What we have to fear, and 
all we have to fear, is that I may lose my election. And 
that won’t kill me, whatever effect it may have on the 
party.” 

‘* Henry’’—her voice had changed to one more 
natural, so had her manner ; the confidence expressed in 
this outburst, the vitality, the masculine attitude he took 
were producing their effect —‘* you don’t believe in what 
I saw or in my fears. Perhaps you are right. I am 
ready to believe so; I will try and look upon it all asa 
freak of my imagination if you will promise to forget 
these dreadful days, and if people, other people, will 
leave me alone and not print such things about me.”’ 

‘*T am ready to do my part,” was his glad reply, 
‘* and as for the other people you mention, we will soon 





bring them to book ;’’ and, raising his voice, he called 


out his secretary’s name. 
‘* What are you going to do?’’ she gasped. 
g g 


‘* Give an order,’’ he explained ; then, as the secretary 
appeared at our end of the hall, the Mayor held out the 


journal which he had taken from his wife, and, indicat- 
ing the offensive paragraph, said : 
‘* Find out who did that.”’ 


Mr. Steele, with a surprised look, ran his eyes over the 


paragraph, knitting his brows as he did so. 


** It is calumny,”’ fell from Mrs. Packard’s lips as she 


watched him. 


‘* Most certainly,’’ he assented, with an energy which 
brought a flush of pleasure to the humiliated woman’s 


cheek. ‘‘ It will detain me two days or more to follow 
up this matter,’’ he remarked, with a look of inquiry 
directed at Mayor Packard. 

**Never mind. Two days or a week, it is all one. I had rather 
lose votes than pass over such an insult. Pin me down the man 
who has dared attack me through my wife and you will do me the 
greatest favor one man can show another.’’ 

Mr. Steele bowed. 

** I cannot torego the final consultation we had planned to hold 
on the train. May I ride down with you to the station?” 

** Certainly,’”’ said the Mayor. 

Mr. Steele withdrew, after casting a glance of entirely respectful 
sympathy at the woman who up to this hour had faced the world 
without a shadow between her and it; and marking the lingering 
nature of the look with which the Mayor now turned on his wife I 
followed the secretary’s example and left them to enjoy their few 
last words alone. 

Verily the pendulum of events swung wide and fast in this house. 

This conclusion was brought back to me with fresh insistence a 
few minutes later when, on hearing the front door shut, I stepped 
to the banisters and looked over to see if Mrs. Packard were coming 
up. She was not, for I saw her go into the library; but plainly on 
the marble pavement below, just where we had all been standing, 
in fact, I perceived the piece of paper she had brought with her 
from the dining-room and had doubtless dropped in the course of 
the foregoing conversation. 

Running down in great haste I picked it up. This scrap of I 
knew not what, but which had been the occasion of the enigmatic 
scene I had witnessed at the breakfast-table, necessarily interested 
me very much, and I could not help giving it a look, and so saw 
that it was inscribed with Hebraic-looking characters as unlike as 
possible to the scrawl of a little child. 

With no means of knowing whether they were legible or not 
these characters made a surprising impression upon me, one indeed 
that was almost photographic. 

I also noted that these shapes or characters, of which there were 
just seven, were written on the face of an empty envelope. This 
decided any doubts I may have had as to its identity with the 
paper she had brought down from the attic. That had been a 
square sheet, which even if folded would fail to enter this long and 
narrow envelope. The interest which I had felt when I thought 
the two identical was a false interest. Yet I could not but believe 
that this scrap had an interest of its own equal to the one with 
which, under this misapprehension, I had invested it. 

Carrying it in to Mrs. Packard I handed it over with the remark 
that I had found it lying in the hall. She gave it a quick look and 
me a quick look and tossed it into the grate. As it caught fire and 
flared up the characters started vividly into view. 

This second glimpse of them, added to the one already given me, 
fixed the whole indelibly in my mind. 

Below you will see as close a reproduction of them as can be 
made by one hand imitating another: 


LIVO>VU< 


While I watched these cabalistic marks pass from red to black and 
finally vanish in a wild leap up the chimney, Mrs. Packard remarked: 

** I wish I could destroy the memory of all my mistakes as com- 
pletely as I can that old envelope.’’ 

I did not answer; I was watching the weary droop of her hand 
over the arm of her chair. 

** You are tired, Mrs. Packard,’’ was my sympathetic observation. 
** Will you not take a nap? 1 will gladiy sit by you and read you 
to sleep.’’ r 

** No, no,” she cried, at once alert and active; ‘‘no sleep. 
Look at that pile of correspondence, half of it on charitable matters. 
Now that I feel better,‘now that I have relieved my mind, I must 
look over my letters and try to take up the old threads again.’’ 

**Can I help you?’’ I asked. 

** Possibly. If you will go to my room upstairs I will join you 
after I have sorted and read my mail.’’ 

I was glad to obey this order. I had acuriosity about her room. 
It had been the scene of much I did not understand the night be- 
fore. Should I find any traces there of, that search which had 
finally ended over my head in the attic ? 


ox 


I was met at the door by the girl I had before seen and liked. 
She wore a look of dismay which I felt fully accounted for when I 
looked inside. Disorder reigned from one end of the room to the 
other, transcending any picture I may have formed in my own mind 
concerning its probable condition. I am sure that Mrs. Packard 
must have forgotten all this disarray, or at least had supposed it 
to have yielded to the efforts of the maid, when she proposed my 
awaiting her there. Drawers with their contents half on the floor! 
boxes with their covers off! cupboard doors ajar, and even the closet 
shelves showing every mark of afrenzied search among them. Her 
rich gown, soiled to the width of half afoot around the bottom, lay 
with cut laces and its trimmings in rags, under a chair which had 
been knocked over and left where it fell. Even her jewels had not 
been put away, but lay scattered on the dresser. Ellen looked 
ashamed and, when I retired to the one bare place I saw in the bay 
of the window, muttered as she plunged to lift one of the great boxes: 

** It’s as bad as the attic room upstairs. All the trunks have 
been emptied on to the floor, and one held her best summer dresses. 
What shall Ido? Ihave a whole morning’s work before me.’’ 

** Let me help you,’’ I proposed, rising with sudden alacrity. 
My eyes had just fallen on a lady’s small desk at my right, also on 
the floor beneath and around it. Here, there and everywhere, 
above and below, lay scraps of torn-up paper, and on many, if not 
on all of them, could be seen the broken squares and inverted 
angles which had marked so curiously the surface of the envelope 
Mrs. Packard had handed to Mr. Steele and which I had afterward 
seen her burn. 

** A baby can make a deal of mess,’’ I remarked, hurriedly col- 
lecting these scraps and making a motion of throwing them into the 
waste-paper basket, but hiding them in my blouse instead. 

** The baby! Oh,the baby never did that. Why, lookat this!’’ 

‘* What?’’ I demanded, hurrying to the closet, where Ellen 
stood bending over something invisible to me. 

**Oh, nothing,’’ she answered, coming quickly out. But in 
another moment, her tongue getting the better of her discretion, she 
blurted out: ‘* Do you suppose Mrs. Packard had any idea of going 
with the Mayor? Her bag is in there almost packed. 1 was won- 
dering where all her toilet articles were. That accounts si 
Stopping, she cast a glance around the room which ended in a 
shake of the head and a shrug. ‘ She needn’t have pulled out all 
her things,’’ she sharply complained. ‘* Certain, she is a mysteri- 
ous lady; as queer as she is kind.”’ 

This was a sentiment I could indorse, but I refrained, for just 
then she tossed on to the table a book which she had just pulled 
out from under one of the pillows of the bed, and its title had 
caught my eye. It was: ‘‘ ECCENTRICITIES OF GHOSTS AND 
COINCIDENCES SUGGESTING SPIRITUAL INTERFERENCE.”’ 

Struck forcibly by a coincidence which suggested to me some- 
thing quite different from spiritual interference, I dropped every- 
thing totake up this book. AsIdidso it opened readily in my hand 
to a passage which had evidently been very much conned, and I read: 

“* A book was in my hand, and a strong light was shining on it and 
on me from a lamp set on a nearby table. The story was interesting 
and I was following the adventures it was relating, with eager inter- 
est, when suddenly the character of the light changed, a mist seemed 
to pass before my eyes, and on my looking up I saw standing between 
me and the lamp the figure of a man which vanished as I looked, leav- 
ing in my breast an unutterable dread and in my memory the glare of 
two unearthly eyes whose menace could mean but one thing — death. 

** The next day I received news of a fatal accident to my husband.” 

I closed the book with very strange thoughts. If Mayor Packard 
or myself had believed ourselves to have touched the bottom of the 
mystery absorbing this unhappy household, then Mayor Packard 
and myself had made a grave mistake. 
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The Front View of the House 


The $3000 House that Won the $1000 Prize 


By William G. Rantoul 
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Strange Days that America Has Seen 


HERE are certain fears to which 
men and women are peculiarly 
subject, despite whatever may be 
their intelligence or their courage, 
and which seem to be implanted 
in them so naturally and so rootedly that 
they cannot be removed by either pride 
or reason. With some, for example, it is 
the sight of blood ; with others, the sound 
of thunder; with some, the presence of 
reptiles ; with others, the imagining of 
spectres or spirits in the mystery of death. 
But there 1s, perhaps, none so common, even if it be the 
most repressed or least avowed, as the instinct of appre- 
hension over the possible destruction of the universe, or 
the fulfillment of the prophecies of the Revelation. 





+ + + + 





Jonathan Edwards in the Midst of Thunderstorms 


¥¢ THIS country there have been not a few occasions 
when mysterious or apparently supernatural events 
have awakened this fear into strange or curious exhibi- 
tions of alarm and distress. Nor have the most pious 
souls, as well as the most intrepid, been entirely free of 
it. Even the powerful mind of Jonathan Edwards, long 
regarded as unsurpassed, if indeed equaled, in New 
England for both its serenity and its strength, was 
infected with it in his youth before he became a minister. 
Not the least interesting passage in his account of his 
religious impressions is that which tells of the effect pro- 
duced upon him by great storms, and how he conquered 
it in contemplating the mighty as well as the beautiful 
forces of the universe in the light of a Creator who was 
alsoa Redeemer. ‘‘ Scarce anything,” he said, ‘‘ among 
all the works of Nature is so sweet to me as thunder and 
lightning, although formerly nothing had been so terrible 
tome. Before, | used to be uncommonly terrified with 
thunder, and to be struck with terror when I saw a 
thunderstorm arising; but now, on the contrary, it 
rejoices me. I felt God, if I may so speak, at the first 
approach of a thunderstorm, and used to take up the 
opportunity, at such times, to fix myself in order to 
view the clouds and see the lightnings play, and hear 
the majestic and awful voice of God’s thunder, which 
oftentimes was exceedingly entertaining, leading me to 
sweet contemplations of my great and glorious God.’’ 
And yet so tremendous was the appeal which he him- 
self could make to the popular sense of fear with his 
eloquent tongue, that once, when he was discoursing 
on the Judgment, people sprang from their seats with 
pallor on their faces to see Christ descend through 
the parting heavens. 


The Great “Dark Day” 


ONATHAN EDWARDS did not live long enough to 
witness an event such as might have disturbed even 
the repose of mind in which he had trained himself to 
look upon the most startling acts of Nature. Indeed it 
has not yet ceased to be an awesome tradition in some 
old New England homes—the memory of the ‘* Dark 
Day.”’ It is not easy now to produce a circumstantial 
account of a day which possibly has never been equaled 
anywhere in the United States for the fright which it 
excited, but here and there may still be found some 
contemporary references to its singular effects. The 
day was the nineteenth of May, 1780; the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and a part of New York were the scenes of 
the phenomenon as it was principally noted, and 
although it varied considerably at different localities, it 
was generally pronounced to be the most extraordinary 
occurrence known to that generation. 

Where it was seen in its full effect the darkness was 
appalling. At some places all the light of day seemed as 
if it had been blotted out. At others only a few rays 
were discernible, and these imparted to the earth and 
trees and grass and houses a murky, yellow hue. A 
thick cloudiness in the atmosphere seems to have been 
first observed about ten o’clock in the morning ; grad- 
ually it deepened into an oppressive gloom, and hour 
after hour, and long after the time for the setting of the 
sun, the blackness, with some intervals of light in the 
afternoon, continued to envelop avast region. In those 

arts of the country where it most prevailed birds 

ecame silent after singing their evening songs, frogs 
and nighthawks began their notes, and roosters crowed 
and cattle sank to rest or retired to their usual nocturnal 
haunts. Schools were dismissed and men and women 
stopped working, for it was impossible to tell the time 
on the clocks or to move about without danger of colli- 
sion. At every house and shop candles were lighted, 
but a sense of half-suffocating gloom weighed upon the 
inhabitants and filled them with awe orterror. In some 
towns people who went on the streets were lost at the 
noonday hour in trying to find their way home. 

When the hour of nightfall came the darkness assumed 
almost the shade of pitch. A sheet of white paper 
could not be distinguished from the blackest velvet. 
Some observers thought that if every luminous body in 
the firmament had been obliterated it would hardly have 
been possible that mankind could be left amidst more 
impenetrable shades. Dr. Samuel Penny, when several 
years later he wrote upon the causes of the phenomenon, 
declared that ‘‘ the darkness of the evening was prob- 
ably as gross as has ever been observed since the 
Almighty’s fiat first gave birth to light.’’ 


A Famous Clerzyman’s View of It 


HE Reverend Doctor Ezra Stiles was then reputed to 
be the foremost scholar in New England. In the 
pulpit and as the head of Yale College he was known 
throughout the country for both his learning and his 
iety. On the day of the phenomenon he was at 
Newport, Rhode Island, and in his diary, which was first 
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printed not long ago, there may be found some of the 
notes which he was moved to make on its effects. 

There it lasted during the greater part of five hours ; 
a tornado or some unusual tempest was expected, but 
only a little rain and some thunder were noticed, 
although he mentions ‘‘ a ball of fire’’ which was seen 
to move swiftly in a southern direction. The inhabitants 
were thrown into consternation when they beheld only 
a glint of light in the horizon after the morning sun 
disappeared from view. In vain could he recall in his 
lifetime any similar scene. ‘‘ Such appearances,” he 
said, ‘‘ have been observed in other parts of the world, 
as on the coast of Africa and in Europe, and particularly 
in London, A. D. 1679. But such a phenomenon has, 
perhaps, never happened here since the English settle- 
ment of this country. And it is not recollected from 
history that a darkness of equal intenseness and duration 
has ever happened in any part of the world, except in 
Egypt and at the miraculous eclipse at the crucifixion of 
our blessed Savior.’’ 

Doctor Stiles took pains, however, to dissipate the 
general fear that there was something miraculously 
ominous in what had taken place.. He admitted that he 
could not account for it, but he contended that its causes 
could be found in the operations of the laws of Nature. 
If it was terrible to the senses, yet there was nothing in 
it to be dreaded any more than would have been the 
coruscations of the aurora borealis. Still his religious 
feelings were deeply stirred, for such a manifestation of 
Nature, he reflected, ‘‘ ought to lead our thoughts up to 
the Author of Nature and the energies of His irresistible 
Power, that we may be filled with a reverential awe of 
the Divine Majesty.”’ 


Awaiting the Hour of Judgment with Candles 


UCH expressions, indeed, came from many pulpits, 

for there were few men who had not been infected 

by the awe and universal fear. But there was one man 

whose calm resolution on the portentous day became a 

theme of admiration throughout New England — Colonel 
Abraham Davenport, of Connecticut. 

Davenport was a descendant of the bold and accom- 
plished Puritan clergyman, John Davenport, who was 
pastor of the church in Boston from out of which the Old 
South was formed, who had hidden in his house the 
regicides of Charles the First that fled across the 
Atlantic, and who, in politics as in religion, exemplified 
the highest and most inflexible courage of his sect. He 
was distinguished as a lawyer, patriot and judge, and on 
the Dark Day was performing his duties at Hartford 
as a member of the Council of Connecticut. 

The House of Representatives was also in session, but 
it was unable to carry on its business, and the members, 
hastily passing a motion to adjourn, separated in confu- 
sion. The Council, too, was about to yield to the same 
panicky impulse when an adjournment was moved. 
But betore the question was put the opinion of the stout- 
hearted old Puritan was asked for. Rising in his place, 
amidst the anxious fears of his colleagues, among whom 
the thought that the destruction of the universe might be 
impending was uppermost, Davenport serenely but em- 
phatically insisted that they should remain where they 
were. ‘‘I am against an adjournment,” he declared. 
‘* The Day of Judgment is either approaching or it is not. 
If it is not there is no cause for adjournment ; if it is I 
choose to be found doing my duty. I wish, Mr. 
Chairman, therefore, that candles may be brought.’’ 

The causes of the phenomenon appear never to have 
been satisfactorily explained. By some scientific men 
they were attributed to the vapors of enormous forest 
fires; by others to two strata of clouds, the under 
stratum being of very great thickness and being con- 
densed by strong currents of wind moving in opposite 
directions, and by still others the conditions were 
regarded as inexplicable. Indeed, after all their expla- 
nations, they continued to be in pretty much the same 
frame of mind as that in which the Reverend Doctor 
Mather Byles, a Boston clergyman noted for his witti- 
cisms, had viewed the memorable day. A lady, a 
neighbor, in the midst of the general alarm, sent to him 
a message at his house, asking what was the cause of 
the unearthly visitation. ‘‘ Tell her,’’ said the doctor, 
who had not lost his self-possession, ‘‘ that 1am as much 
in the dark as she is.’’ 


A Strange Series of American Earthquakes 


B Screw were times, too, when shocks of earthquake 
started both terror and religious emotion in New 
England, and like the Dark Day produced many ‘‘ con- 
versions.’’ It is not perhaps generally known, for 
example, that the famous convulsion which overthrew 
the city of Lisbon, and destroyed sixty thousand people 
in a few minutes, was followed by violent and terrifying 
shocks in the eastern part of thiscountry. In fact, there 
have been similar occasions of this kind in other parts of 
the land, but one of them was a particularly notable 
example of the subterranean forces. Thus there is a 
large portion of the Mississippi Valley which at a time 
when some very old men still living were children was 
visited by the greatest series of earthquake shocks that 
have ever been known in the United States. If the con- 
vulsed area had been inhabited by a population as dense 


as is now to be found there, the disturb- 
ance would have caused a calamity almost 
unprecedented in the history of the world. 
In the region comprising a part of Missouri 
and a part of Arkansas —the centre of the 
phenomenon —the New Madrid earth- 
quakes, as they have since been called, 
produced the most terrific upheavals. It 
was estimated indeed that one-third of the 
United States as now constituted felt in 
some degree the force of these mighty 
throes of Nature. Earthquake ‘‘ waves” 
were seen moving across the land in the central Mississippi 
Valley, and vast forests seemed to sway and rock as if 
they would be engulfed or would topple over. 

Many thousands of square miles of level lands sank 
from six to fifteen feet below their former level; the 
waters of the Mississippi flowed into the depressions, 
and not a few of the small lakes which now exist there 
thus had their formation only a little more than ninety 
years ago. It was on this occasion that the South 
American saying, ‘‘ the land that swings like a ham- 
mock,’’ was aptly applied to what we now call the 
‘* Louisiana Purchase ’’ region. 

It was in the midst of this prolonged series of earth- 
quakes that Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, was 
destroyed in less than an hour on the twenty-sixth of 
March, 1812. 

It was in the same period that an even more alarming 
phenomenon to the minds of the multitudes who saw it 
made its appearance —a huge comet which was visible 
for months to the naked eye, which was estimated to 
stretch one hundred million miles, and which, as comets 
have usually been, was looked upon with dread as a 
precursor of war, famine or plagues. 


+ + + + 





The Night of the Shooting Stars 


LITTLE more than twenty years afterward there 
appeared in the heavens one night a scene of 
splendor which even the fieriest of comets has probably 
never surpassed, although it was thought that it might 
have been the effect of a disintegration of one of these 
celestial monsters. It may be said to hold the same rela- 
tion to nights as the Dark Day does to days. The time 
was the early part of the morning of the thirteenth of 
November, 1833. In Maryland, for example, the night 
had been clear, the stars shining, and all Nature was in 
her tranquil mood. More than an hour was yet to pass 
before the first streaks of dawn would be visible. For 
the most part cities and towns were still hushed in 
silence. But there were many sick-rooms, in which 
sleepless patients and weary watchers waited the coming 
of another day; early toilers were beginning to bestir 
themselves in their households, and many a traveler in 
the stage-coaches on the highroads between Boston and 
Washington was looking forward to the end of his 
journey or for the next change of horses. 

There had been no sign whatever to indicate that the 
transition from darkness to light would not move in its 
ordinary daily course. All was peace and rest. But 
suddenly a ray of brilliant light shot across the heavens ; 
those who saw it hardly had time to watch its track 
before there came another more dazzling. Then, almost 
in the next instant, there began to rush forth, as if from 
every quarter of the heavens, a myriad of flaming stars. 
In a few minutes it seemed as if there were to fall upon 
the earth a shower of fire. With swift and tumultuous 
onset, darting, swirling, bursting and blazing, the multi- 
tudinous stream of light swept through space in wild and 
superb splendor. Nor was therea sound that came from 
the majestic spectacle save when here and there could 
be occasionally heard what seemed to be an explosion, 
as if some meteor had struck the earth. Such was the 
blaze that sleepers who were suddenly aroused to wake- 
fulness sprang to their windows, believing that a confla- 
gration was raging in the neighborhood, while others who 
went out of their houses found it almost as easy to read 
a newspaper as in daylight. 


Intense Consternation Among the Superstitious 


HERE were men of science who, knowing that mete- 

oric showers are ordinarily due in the first fortnight 
of November, were not entirely unprepared for some 
display, but none of them had conceived the possibility 
of this sublime sight. It was not strange, therefore, that 
among all persons of timid, ignorant or superstitious 
natures who saw it there was intense consternation. To 
them it betokened the threatenings of the Almighty, if 
not the immediate destruction of the world. 

How strongly the popular imagination must have been 
impressed we may gather from the effect which the 
phenomenon had upon a trained and scientific mind. 
Thus Professor Olmstead, of Yale College, who wit- 
nessed the display at New Haven, compared it to ‘‘a 
constant succession of fireballs, resembling skyrockets,”’ 
and added that ‘‘ the flashes of light, though less intense 
than lightning, were so bright as to awaken people in 
their beds.’’ A writer in the ‘‘ National Gazette,’’ who 
seems to have observed the spectacle in Pennsylvania, 
told also of this lightning-like brilliancy, and how it 
seemed to fill his bedroom with a blaze when he was 
awakened. He attempted to make a count of the 
meteors and was satisfied that he had seen upward of at 
least two thousand, although there were many more 
which he knew had escaped his observation. 

Among those clergymen who were in the habit of tak- 
ing advantage of striking events of Nature to implant 
religious teaching and the importance of eternal things 
in the minds of their hearers, the ‘‘ shooting stars’’ were 
utilized for many atext. Indeed, some of them declared 
that it might be a solemn reminder that the Day of 
Judgment was at hand, or that the Almighty had given 
sinners a glimpse of His power as a warning of the 
wrath to come! 
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My Babes in the Wood 


By Ernest Harold Baynes 


Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


May morning, and I was walk- 

ing through a dense pine wood 
to keep an appointment with a 
game-warden. Outside, the moon 
was still shining, but in the wood 
itself it was as dark as a coal mine. 
Presently I came to an opening 
in the trees, and a lake bathed 
in moonlight was in full view. 
Across the shining pathway of the 
moon astraight, dark figure was pacing, and the light glinted 
from the long barrel of a gun which he carried over his arm. 

‘‘Ts that you, Tom?’’ I called. 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,’’ came the answer, and the dark figure 
halted and faced me. 

Tom had been a sailor long before he was a game- 
keeper, and he had never quite given up the use of nautical 
terms. He was an old man for whom I had the highest 
respect. Of the things which he knew he spoke freely, but 
he was never afraid to say ‘‘ I don’t know” to questions 
concerning matters outside his personal experience. He 
was a skilled marksman, too, but he never boasted of his 
accomplishments. He was the best shot with gun or rifle 
in the State. With him it was never a question of ‘‘ Can I 
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“He Stood Like a Statuette Before the Mouth of the Den” 


hit it?’ but ‘‘ Where shall I hit it?’”? This was one reason 
why he had been selected as the best man to keep down 
the foxes in the game preserve in which we stood at that 
moment. 

As every one knows, foxes are very destructive to small 
game, particularly to such birds as pheasants, grouse and 
quail, which nest on the ground. At no time of the year is 
the danger so great as in May and June, when the birds are 
sitting, and when the foxes have hungry young ones at 
home. At this time birds are destroyed in great numbers, 
for young foxes have keen appetites, and their parents use 
phenomenal cunning to supply the youngsters with the best 
the woods afford. And this was why Tom was out so 
early — he was on his way to visit a den he knew in a certain 
rocky ravine, and destroy the mother of a promising litter 
of young foxes, as she returned at dawn with food for her 
children. The father had been shot ten days before, as 
he came down a lonely woodland path with a muskrat in 
his mouth; so that when Tom settled scores with the 
mother the whole family would be wiped out, since there 
was nothing to stand between the little ones and starvation. 
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This method of exterminating 
the furry poachers was effect- 
ive and economical, and as 
nobody witnessed the actual 
suffering the cruelty of it was 
overlooked. 

By-and-by we began to 
ascend a hill, following a 
scarcely visible path, worn by 
the feet of deer, and used 
chiefly by such wild things as 
came down to drink at the 
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lake. Then we entered a wild 
country, where even in broad 
daylight one is apt to meet a 
fox trotting along through the 
open spaces in the forest. Once we crossed a broad 
stretch of rock, and Tom pointed out to me a little hollow 
which held water after a rain, and where foxes sometimes 
came to slake their thirst. 

Presently we neared the top of the rising ground, and 
the old hunter remarked quietly, ‘‘ We’d better stop talk- 
ing now, or we’re liable to miss a chance shot.’’ So we 
walked in silence to the summit of the rocky hill, and saw 
below us a ravine, the bottom of which was hidden in the 
darkness. Tom motioned me to a seat on a twisted root 
of a stunted tree, and he himself sat on the edge of the cliff, 
with his cocked gun across his knees. From where I sat I 
could see his figure in silhouette against the sky, the only 
bit of detail in the picture being along the edge of the gun- 
barrel, which was lighted by the rays of the waning moon. 

It was not long after the moon had set that I began to be 
aware that the day was breaking. As the light increased I 
could see that there was mist in 
the valley below. It hung along 
the sides of the ravine, and for 
a time hid the black mouth of 
the fox den, which lay just across 
from where we were sitting. 
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Tom’s eyes were fixed on 
some point far down the ravine, 
and seemed to pierce the fog. 
As I watched him I saw the gun 
lifted gently from his knees and 
brought to the ‘‘ ready.” I fol- 
lowed his gaze, and through a 
rift in the mist I saw an object 
pass, and by the manner ot its 
passing I knew it was a fox. 
No other creature on earth has 
that subtle wind-blown move- 
ment; no other creature save 
a well-bred collie dog can even 
suggest it. It is a movement 
no more to be described in 
words than is the passing of 
the shadow of a cloud across 
a field of waving grain. A 
moment later a smallish, tawny 
fox passed out of the mist 
toward the fissure in the rocks. 
I saw the long gun rise to the 
shoulder as if it knew the way, 
and my heart went out to the 
little orphan foxes before I 
heard the ‘‘ bang’’ which told 
me their mother was dead. 
The lithe, beautiful creature, 
her jaws buried in the feathers 
of a grouse, paused for just an 
instant before the entrance to 
her home, her head thrown 
back, and her keen eyes sweep- 
ing the valley. It was her last 
look upon the earth, for as the smoke cleared away her 
body lay still upon the stones. 

‘* How about the cubs, Tom ?’’ I said, as the old hunter 
picked up his limp trophy. 

‘* Oh, I suppose they’ll starve to death,’’ he answered. 
‘* It’s pretty rough on the little cusses, cause they’ll be a 
long time dying, but I don’t see what we’re going to do 
about it. You can’t dig through solid rock, and my orders 
say nothin’ about waiting until they come out to be shot.”’ 

‘* Yes, it is pretty hard,’’ Ireplied. ‘‘ By-the-way, Tom, 
do you want this grouse ?’”’ 

‘* No, sir; leastways not if you want it.” 


ox 


We set off together on the return journey, but when we 
came to a certain trail I decided to follow it, so I let Tom 
go back alone to report the ex- 
termination of another family 
of foxes. Half an hour later 
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“They Grew Bolder, Too” 


nothing but an expensive engineering operation would 
have made it possible to reach them. However, I could 
carry them food every few days until they were able to 
hunt for themselves, and this I resolved to do. So every 
few days I made this little journey through the woods with 
a rabbit, a chicken or a couple of Norway rats, which I 
threw into the den for my wilderness wards, One after- 
noon I was walking down the ravine after an absence 
somewhat longer than usual when I caught a glimpse of 
two of the cubs as they retreated into the crevice in the 
rocks. Perhaps it was the contrast between the animals 
themselves and the black shadow in the mouth of the den, 
but at any rate the idea of photographing them occurred to 
me at once. If I could only induce them to feed in front 
of that shadow! Then I went home to lay my plans. 

I gave the cubs a chance to get hungry, and then I set 
out for the den, armed with two cameras, and some meat 


“* First Come, 
First Served,’ was the 
Rule in that Family” 





which I bought from a neighbor. I arrived at daylight, 
set up and concealed the instruments, tied the meat to the 
root of a bush which grew near, and cut it so that the 
youngsters might smell the blood and have every tempta- 
tion to come out. Then I hid myself behind the cameras 
and waited. And the cubs did smell the meat, for about 
eight o’clock I saw a little woolly head in the shadow 
of the den, and presently another one close to it. With 
questioning noses in the air they alternately advanced 
and retreated, but the odor of the meat was so good that 
at last one of them ventured out into the sunlight. He 
was very suspicious, though, and instead of falling to, he 
advanced as if to see whether an enemy were in sight. I 
pulled a thread, and the shutter of one of my cameras went 
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I was back at the den, with 
the grouse still in my hand. y ; 
That grouse was the last gift 
of a faithful mother to her in- 
nocent, blue-eyed babies, and 
I was determined that they 
should have the benefit of it. 
It seemed to me that the bird 
had been bought for those 
cubs, and the red stains upon 
the rocks before me I re- 
garded as a receipt in full from 
the State. Sol knelt down by 
the mouth of the den and 
threw the grouse far back into 
it. That would keep them 
alive for a day or two, and in 
the mean time I would think 
out a plan for their support. 
What I should have liked 
to do was to take the young- 
sters home and bring them up 
by hand, but that was out of 
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the question at this time, since 


“Only One Came Out to Dispute His Brother's Rights” 
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CHAPTER V 

S THE orchestra began to play again Miriam 
Leslie stole out of the hall. She felt that she 
could not stand the oppression another moment ; 
she must get into the air, the sunshine. The 
wondrous music sang in her heart and brain, and 
set her pulses throbbing ; all that she had missed before 
was contained in that lastcry. Her heart had responded 
to every note ; her spirit had sung with the violin. 

Oh, if she might only go to her own loved instrument 
now to quiet the tumult of her feelings ! 

Suddenly she paused and turned back to the lobby. 

‘* | must have a ticket for to-morrow evening. I must 
go again though it break my heart,’’ she said. And, 
strange as it appears, she found her old seat still 
unengaged and secured it. 

On the evening of that second concert the hall was 
crowded, and, of course, the same warm-hearted enthusi- 
asm greeted the violinist when he appeared. 

He looked a little pale as he began to play, but 
Miriam Leslie sighed contentedly. The new note 
was still there. There was nothing lacking to-day. 
Perhaps she had been mistaken before, for surely the 
passion and beauty of his last performance rang in ali he 
did to-night. Glory followed upon glory, wonder upon 
wonder. The pitch of enthusiasm waxed stronger and 
stronger, and when the last number of the program was 
reached the audience fairly arose ; handkerchiefs were 
waved and flowers fell about the young man, who stood 
quite motionless, unconscious of it all. His eyes were 
fastened upon one face. Did she approve? 

The girl sat leaning forward in ane ecstasy, but 
suddenly she seemed to realize the homage that was 
being paid, and, snatching a little bunch of white violets 
from her gown, she tossed them at his feet. 

Carl Linder stooped and gathered the blossoms in his 
hand ; then with a bow he left the stage. 
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‘* Ah, Miss Leslie, how fortunate. You were in my 
thoughts this minute. I want you to come home with 
me—a little informal reception to Herr Linder after the 
concert, you know. He leaves us to-morrow.”’ 

It was her old music master who spoke, and Miriam 
Leslie’s face lighted up as she turned to him. 

‘* It is very good of you to think of me,’’ she said: 
‘* a disabled musician, but ——”’ 

‘* No ‘ buts,’ my dear young lady ; you must grant me 
this favor. You will enjoy meeting Linder, and he 
should know one who ought——’”’ The old man turned 
away suddenly. He could never mention his favorite 
pupil’s interrupted career without emotion. 

‘* Of course, I will go,’’ she said, ‘‘ but my aunt ——”’ 

‘** We will send word to your aunt, and Gustav shall 
see you home later.’’ 

So it was settled, and Miriam soon found herself in 
the familiar rooms where she had learned to love and to 
master her violin. The guests began to gather, a joyous 
Bohemian crowd, chiefly musicians, and the rooms were 
well filled ere the farther door opened and Carl Linder 
entered with Gustav. 

His brother workers greeted him with a welcoming 
cheer, which he acknowledged by a profound bow and 
a merry smile ; but the smile suddenly faded when, on 
looking up, his glance fell upon the slender figure that 
stood near the piano across the room. 

He turned quickly to Gustav. 

‘* She is here? She, too, is a musician? Speak, my 
friend! You will not refuse now to tell me her name, to 
present me to her?’’ 

He spoke impetuously, eagerly, but Gustav turned a 
cold gaze upon him. 

‘* Herr Linder,’’ said the young man slowly, ‘‘ are 
you worthy of knowing her?’’ 

Linder turned to him, a flush of surprise and resent- 
ment sweeping over his handsome face; but before he 
could reply Gustav went on : 

‘* Forgive me, Herr Linder; I meant no offense. I 
know— we all know—you are our master, and we are 
proud of your art—but— your life—has it been—is it 
such as should fit you to speak with her?’’ 

The lad’s voice had sunk almost to a whisper ; then 
he added more impetuously, ‘‘ Forgive me, but she is 
dear tome. Everything I am, everything I shall be, I 
owe to her—even this poor life — she is my benefactress, 
my saint, and I guard her as ——’”’ His voice died away, 
and Carl Linder turned to him humbly. 

‘I honor ‘your faith, my, friend,’”’ he said gently. 
‘* What I ask is asked in all reverence. I am not 
worthy, perhaps— who could be?— but there is nothing 
base in my life which I must hide from those clear eyes. 
Will you give me the happiness of hearing her speak my 
name? You would if you knew.”’ 

Gustav turned and looked into the earnest eyes ; then 
he silently held out his hand and the other clasped it. 


ox 
“© Herr Linder’? —it was Miriam who spoke a moment 
later—‘‘ I must bless Gustav for bringing me this oppor- 


tunity to say ha humbly ‘I thank you,’’’ and she 
looked up into Carl Linder’s eyes as she spoke and held 
out her hand. 

He took it in his silently for a moment ;.then he said 
gently, ‘‘ It is I who should say, ‘ Thank you,’ Fraulein.” 

She looked up surprised and, as she did so, noticed a 
single white violet in his buttonhole. 

**Oh, you mean our appreciation as an audience?”’ 
she said quickly. ‘‘ It was no more than we owed you ; 
you gave to us your very soul—could we do less?”’ 

‘* Yes, I ly to you my very soul,’’ he repeated 
softly, ‘‘ and I owe my thanks to you. You do not 
understand? No? Well, this is no place for me to tell 
you, Fraulein. . Some day, perhaps, you will listen ; now 
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we must talk of concerts and violins, and kind, friendly 
audiences, must we not?’”’ 

He looked down at her with a tender, merry little 
smile, and Miriam returned the smile, although she did 
not understand. 

‘* Do you remember when you were in Boston, years 
ago?’’ she asked. ‘‘I boned you then. I went with 
my aunt and sat in the front seat, and I was so proud 
because you looked down and smiled at me.’’ 

He turned to her quickly. 

‘* Were you that little girl ?’’ he asked. 

She smiled incredulously. ‘*‘ It is inipossible that you 
should remember that,’’ she said. ‘‘ It was an event for 
me, but there could have been no novelty for you in the 
smile of one little girl.’’ 

‘* But I do remember,” he persisted, and his face 
grew suddenly grave. ‘‘ If you could only know the 
weariness of that year, Fraulein, you would not wonder 
that the sight of a child’s face was an oasis in my desert. 
Your smile—ah, and I am glad it was your smile— 
went with me all that day, and I wished so that I was 
just an every-day little child who could come and listen 
and then go home to play with my toys.” 

‘* And I,”’ replied Miriam, ‘‘ went away resolving in 
my child’s heart that I, too, would become a great 
violinist, and go about with you giving concerts!” 

She leashed but the merry gleam in her eyes turned 
to one of wistfulness. 

‘* You play, Fraulein?’’ he asked eagerly. 

‘** I did,”’ she replied, ‘‘ but I injured my arm, so my 
dreams ended. Still, I should not complain, should 
I?’’ she added quickly with a brave smile. ‘‘ Had I 
not tried to be a musician once I should not now have 
the privilege of attending my dear master’s happy little 
gatherings.’’ And she turned affectionately to her old 
teacher, who had just joined them. 

The conversation drifted from personalities, and soon 
Miriam Leslie, oppressed with a weary unrest, stole 
away and went home to her aunt. 


CHAPTER VI 


LL that winter Herr Linder journeyed from city to 

city of our wide land gladdening the people who 

heard Fong and there was one woman, at least, who 
followed his career with eager solicitude. 

That night of their meeting Miriam had been anxious 
to get away ; the music, the conversation, the very pres- 
ence of the handsome young genius, had called up all 
the ghosts of her old ambitions and had filled her heart 
with an uneasy tumult of joy and pain. Once at home 
she had been almost angry with herself for leaving. 

‘* We might have had another little talk,’’ she said ; 
and then she reviewed their conversation again and again, 
and puzzled over the thanks he had expressed to her. 

She asked her old master about him and listened 
eagerly to all the old man could tell of the brilliant 
career and the life of seclusion and study that had pre- 
ceded it, broken only by that one year when the world 
was permitted to wonder over the boy violinist. She 
followed the reports and criticisms of his concerts, and 
the cry was ever the same — unbounded applause. 

‘* What we missed in Herr Linder’s earlier concerts 
he no longer withholds from us,’’ wrote one critic. 
‘* While at first he appeared to be playing with his 
genius, holding himself aloof from us, we now feel the 
whole force and power of the man’s nature, of his heart 
and soul.”’ 

Miriam counted the days to the springtime that would 
bring him again for his final concert, and when the time 
came she secured her old seat— frowning at herself for 
the foolish sense of ‘‘ necessity ’’ that bade her do it. 
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As he stepped through the stage doorway that after- 
noon she suddenly realized how vividly his face had 
lived in her memory, how much she had longed to see it 
again ; and when his own glance fell directly to her she 
could only answer it with smiling eyes. 

Ah, how he had grown through the winter! She felt 
it anew with each number of the program; but she 
could not join in the tumult of applause. She sat there 
tremblingly happy, contented, her eyes in her lap or on 
his face, for surely she could not be mistaken; always 
as he stopped playing his glance turned to her, asking 
her approval, and she would give it, oh, how willingly. 

Just before the last number an usher came up and laid 
a little note in her hands—a few words written on the 
back of a program: ‘‘ Fraulein, I must see you. Will 
you wait for me after the concert? I will come to you.”’ 

Miriam crushed the little note in her hand and looked 
up. As her glance met Herr Linder’s she nodded 
slightly, and, dbdee her eyes, listened to his farewell. 

he audience clamored for more, but for once the 
violinist was firm in his refusal, and when the crowd had 
almost dispersed Miriam felt some one touch her arm. 

She turned and extended her hand. ‘‘ We are so 
wy to see you in Boston again,”’ she said heartily, but 

er eyes fell before his gaze and she could say no more. 

‘*May I have the honor to accompany you home, 
Fraulein?” he asked. 

Could she refuse? Nay, she did not wish to. 

As they walked through the crowded streets she 
asked of his winter and listened eagerly to all he told 
her, supplementing his modest account with words of 
her own now and then. 

When they reached the house she led him into the old 
drawing-room and bade him lay aside his hat and coat. 
Herr Linder looked about approvingly at the quiet 
room with its fine pictures, the books, the piano, and 
the spring flowers in the windows. 

‘* And this is where you live,’’ he said softly. ‘‘ Ah, 
here is a little nosegay I brought for you,’’ and he drew 
from his pocket a small bunch of violets. 
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‘* White violets! ’’ exclaimed the young woman before 
him. ‘‘ Why, where did you find them? I have not 
had any for so long.’”’ 

‘*T brought them in lieu of a few little blossoms that 
have been mine these six months.’’ And he opened 
his pocketbook as he spoke, showing in a bit of paper 
a cluster of faded violets. 

‘* Do you remember, Fraulein ?’’ he said. 

Miriam was going to make some laughing reply, but 
she looked up and met his eyes, and instead of laughing 
she said simply, ‘‘ Yes, I remember.” 

‘* They have been my inspiration all this wintertime 
of my banishment,’’ he said. ‘‘I have grown weary 
and they have brought me rest; I have been tempted 
and they have given me strength. Ah, but that is a 
half truth,’’ he added impetuously ; ‘‘ it was not those 
little flowers alone, it was the memory they called up— 
the memory of your face! Fraulein, during those 
moments of our one meeting I told you I had that to 
thank vou for which could not be spoken then, but 
you must let me tell you now.”’ 
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He seized her hand and carried :t reverently to his 
lips, but Miriam drew it away and looked up at him, her 
face very white. 

‘* Herr Linder,’’ she said quickly—‘‘ Herr Linder, 
pray listen. You don’t know what you are saying ; you 
are mistaken ; you are influenced by momentary feeling. 
Pray, pray, do not utter words you will regret to-morrow. 
Remember, you do not know me. This is only the 
second time we have spoken with one another.’’ 

‘*T do not know you?”’ he repeated after her; ‘‘ I do 
not know you? Ah, my Fraulein, it seems there is no 
one in all this world whom I know so well. Have you 
forgotten ——’’ Anda little merry smile broke through 
the sober light in his eyes. ‘‘ Why, I’ve known you 
since you were a tiny maiden, and you—have you for- 
gotten the boy musician who smiled at you?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Many years have come and 
gone since then,’’ she began, but he interrupted her. 

‘* Nay, listen; let me tell the story; then you may 
challenge it if you will. Yes, my Fraulein, the years 
have come and gone, and the wide sea has lain between 
my fatherland and thine. We have both been growing, 
like little plants, pushing toward the light and sunshine, 
and we have been growing that the blossom of our lives 
might unfold when the time came. As for me, you 
know of my art, of the practice and study, and this was 
my life, to be sure. I loved my art, I was proud of it, 
and yet—and yet I felt that it could never be all in all to 
me. The spring of my life had not yet been touched. 
When I began to play in public I knew I was not doing 
all I might do, yet I was powerless ; there was some- 
thing within me that was slumbering ; I knew it, but it 
was not for me to awaken it. My audiences felt it, too, 
inablind way. They called me cold, and the charge was 
just. Well, I must come to this country, I must come 
here ; and one afternoon while I am playing I look down 
and see the glory in your face. Ah,that moment! You 
remember? I take up the instrument again and I can 
play! Something has given way within my heart, the 

ower has come; and as I play I know at last that I 

ave been waiting to look into your eyes. My Fraulein, 
will you let me thank you now?” 

‘* Herr Linder, can this be true?’’ she faltered. 

He knelt beside her and took her hands in his. 

‘* Your face has been in my heart from that first 
moment,’’ he went on; ‘‘ all this long winter it has been 
my teacher, my guide. Ah, if you knew, Fraulein 
mine, how I have lived over each moment of your pres- 
ence; how I have treasured your few brief words, you 
would not say I did not know you. He told me of you, 
too, that good old master, told me with tears, my brave 
Fraulein—and he—the little Gustav. I dragged from 
his unwilling lips all that he had to tell. I must needs 
confide in him at length, and then he grew more tender 
and consented to write me a word at times. Fraulein, 
my story is nearly done. The beauty of your life has 
made me—will make me—all that I may ever be. Now 
turn to your own heart and ask it if you, too, know me; 
if you can give me that love for which I come a beggar.’”’ 


On 


Miriam did not draw her hands away; she only 
looked into those eager eyes while tears filled her own. 
‘* When I was a child,’’ she began, ‘‘ I dreamed of 
going about with you, charming the whole world with 
our music ; later I hoped to meet you as a brother artist, 
somewhere over there across the seas — but now —now 
you have found me empty-handed ; I have nothing to 
bring you, not even a buried talent. And yet, since 
ou have—come to me to-day —I am restless no longer. 
our success, your genius, is enough now. All my 
thwarted ambitions are merged in yours, all my longings 
are stilled. I shall be content to go about with you,” 
and she dropped her eyes shyly. ‘* It will be you who 
ive the concerts, you who will bring the world to your 
eet — but I— what shall I care if I can be there to see, 
if I can know that the heart of the great violinist rests in 
mine? Can you be content with so small a gift?”’ 
Herr Linder crushed the little hands against his lips. 
‘* Beloved!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Have I not told thee it is 
thy work, not mine? The violinist could not be great 
without you. My soul was dumb till you bade it speak. 
Henceforth, it is not I, nor thou, for our spirits have 
become one. Is it not so, my Fraulein? Thou wilt be 
my wife? Thou wilt come with me?”’ 
‘** Whither thou goest I will go,’’’ she repeated 
softly, and then, answering the yearning in his eyes, she 
leaned toward him and their lips met. 


THE END 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Girl with the Blue Sailor 


By Burton E. Stevenson, Author of “The Marathon Mystery,” “A Soldier of Virginia,” etc. 


Drawings by Charlotte Weber Ditzler 








HELDON discovered, next 
morning, that there was no 
chance of a téte-a-téte with 
Dorothy Merton, for Cecil 
carried her away after break- 
fast. So he mounted to his 

room and set doggedly towork. But his 

heart was not in it, and the dinner-bell 
brought him quickly to the table. Alas! 
only Roberts was there to greet him. 

‘“ Ves, we’re deserted,”’ he said, answer- 
ing Sheldon’s questioning look at the 
empty places. ‘‘ They had an early 
dinner and have gone tor a drive. They 
wanted you to go, I know, but Mr. Agens 
said you never liked to be disturbed when 
you were at work.”’ 

“ Sheldon ground his teeth. 

‘* Very kind of Agens,’’ he murmured. 

















An hour later, lying away up on the 


i) We: 


‘* Aren’t they ?’’ agreed his companion, 
gazing appreciatively over his shoulder. 

** Papa,’’ cried Cecil, who was always 
the generalissimo, ‘‘ you will take mamma 
and Maud; Mr. Agens, you will take 
your wife ; you two girls follow, and Mr. 
Sheldon will come here with Dorothy 
and me.”’ 

‘* Attention,’’ shouted ‘‘ The Rock,” 
grinning broadly. ‘‘ Fellow-countrymen, 
we are here to do or die! Forward, 
march !”’ 

‘* This is the proudest moment of my 
life,’’ observed Sheldon as they moved off. 

Cecil smiled at him ; then she stopped 
suddenly. 

** Oh, there’s Mrs. Van Dyne signaling 
me,’’ she said. ‘‘I must wait for her. 
You don’t mind?”’ 

‘* We'll try not to get lost,” said 











hillside, he had regained sufficient quiet- 
ness of spirit to reason calmly. 

‘* It’s going from bad to worse,” he said. ‘‘ It’s getting 
too big for me. I really think I'd better go away.’’ 

But his work —the work he had started yesterday —the 
child of his heart! ‘‘ She has no right to shut me out of 
that,’’ he told himself. ‘‘ I'll stay. It would be cowardly 
to run.”’ ; 

Not until the sun dropped suddenly behind the western 
hills did he notice how the shadows had deepened in the 
valley. He hurried downward, but the supper hour was 
long past and he found the dining-room deserted. Nota 
trace of his friends could he discover in the hall or on the 
veranda, but in the hammock, under the trees on the lawn, 
he caught a glimpse of a white dress that looked familiar. 
Not until he came quite near could he see that it was Cecil. 
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‘* Good-evening, Mr. Sheldon,”’ she said. 
come and talk to a poor, deserted creature ?’’ 

‘* Deserted ?”’ 

‘* The others have left me to my own devices. I didn’t 
feel equal toa walk this evening. We had a splendid time.”’ 

‘* Oh, did you?” said Sheldon ironically, sitting down 
with his back against a tree. ‘* Why didn’t youask me to 
go along ?”’ 

‘* Weren’t you working ?’’ 

‘* But I need companionship occasionally.” 

‘* Well, you have mine now; I fear that must content 
you for awhile. Besides,’’ and she sat up, looking at him 
earnestly, ‘‘ I’m going to talk to you very seriously, Mr. 
Sheldon. But before I begin I think I should like you to 
smoke. I’ve heard that smoking softens a man.’’ 

‘* Is it so serious as all that?’’ 

‘* It is very serious. Please get out your pipe.’’ 

He got it out obediently, and she winched him while he 
filled and lighted it. 

‘* Now I’m ready to begin,’’ she said. ‘‘I feel that I 
may talk to you in the way I’m going to because I’m so 
much older ' 

‘* Older? Nonsense !’’ 

‘*To be as young as a man,”’ she smiled, ‘‘ a woman 
must be at least five years younger. Mr. Sheldon, have 
you ever thought of marrying ?”’ 

He glanced up, surprised at her tone. 

‘* Why,”’ he answered slowly, ‘‘ I suppose every man 
thinks more or less of marrying.’’ 

‘* Then why haven’t you married ?”’ 

‘* T can’t afford to,’’ he answered simply. ‘‘ If I loved 
a girl well enough to marry her I’d love her too well to ask 
her to share my potatoes and bacon.’’ 

She shook her head impatiently, her face turned toward 
him in the gathering twilight, very sweet in its seriousness. 

‘* That’s a man’s view, not a woman’s.,”’ 

‘* And then one must find the girl.’’ 

‘* If one really makes up one’s mind to look for her she’ll 
soon be found. Every sane man ought to marry—it’s a 
part of his heritage of happiness.”’ 

‘* T grant that.” 

‘* You’re a sane man—therefore you ought to marry.”’ 

‘* See here, Miss Cecil,’’? said Sheldon, suddenly facing 
her, ‘* suppose I should fall in love with one of your sisters, 
would you want her to marry me?”’ 

‘* If she were also in love with you—I certainly should.”’ 

‘* Love in a cottage 

‘* Or in a flat—I believe in it.’’ 

‘* You’re an optimist.’’ 

‘* An idealist—anything you like. Let me tell you, Mr. 
Sheldon, in a cottage, in a flat, two people are very close 
together—they have only each other. In a mansion 
they’re often very far apart. It’s self-denial that brings 
people together. They call me romantic, old-fashioned, 
but I glory in it!” 

‘* The man you marry should be very happy, Miss Cecil,” 
he said soberly. 

There was a great light in her face; her lips were 
trembling. 

‘* You are good. 


‘* Won't you 








I’m going to speak to you frankly, 
Mr. Sheldon. I don’t doubt that we shall be happy — very 
happy. But—we were not brave—we thought as you 
do—and we’ve lost five years !’’ 
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_ Her eyes were brimming. Sheldon felt his heart glow- 
ing with admiration. 

‘* Miss Cecil,’’ he said, in a voice a trifle uncertain, 
‘“ you’re very good to me. _I shall try to deserve it.’’ 
She drew in her breath with a little gasp and rose to her 
eet. 

‘* There,’’ she cried, ‘‘ I said more than I intended to 
Say; but I’m not sorry! There come the others,’’ she 
added, and turned toward them. 

Dorothy Merton was among them, and Sheldon went to 
her directly, masterfully, not to be diverted. 
_ ‘* The first time I’ve seen you to-day,”’ he said, detain- 
ing her a little as the others moved on. 

She glanced at him from the corner of her eye, detecting 
a new note in his voice. 


“The Long Days of the Voyage to London Seemed Almost Unendurable” 


‘* Yes,’’ she answered lightly. ‘‘ We’restillin the hands 
of our —loving friends.”’ 

‘* How do you mean ?”’ 

‘* They’ve changed their tactics —they’ve decided to 
impose obstacles. Oh, it’s plain enough ; and it makes it 
so much easier for us.”’ 

** Easier ?”’ 

‘* Yes— we've only to acquiesce.”’ 

** Oh,”’ he cried, ‘* but I won’t acquiesce !’”’ 

** Yes, you will; you promised.”’ 

‘* If I did it was under coercion. Such a promise is not 
binding. I renounce it!”’ 

She glanced at him again, then away over the lawn, for 
his eyes were very eloquent. 

** Really,’’ she said, ‘‘ I don’t recognize you,”’ and she 
quickened her pace. 

The others had reached the house and were waiting for 
them. A moment, and it would be too late! 

** You said last night that you thought you might forgive 
me. Have you?’’ he asked eagerly. 

She did not answer ; one step, two steps, three steps. 

‘* Have you?’’ he repeated, 
trying desperately to hold her 
back, to look into her eyes. 


Sheldon, and he walked on beside Miss 
Merton. A glance at her showed him that 
she was frowning. 

** You said you had forgiven me,’’ he protested. 

** T have,”’ and she colored a little under his eyes. 

‘*] should never have suspected it. Forgiveness, it 
seems to me, implies something more ——’’ 

‘* Something more ?’’ 

** At least, it doesn’t imply frowning.’’ 

** It is not at you I’m frowning.’’ 
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‘* Then please smile at me and frown only upon the 
guilty person. It isn’t fair that I should suffer for another’s 
sins —just when I was getting my own account squared up, 
too! I think I deserve a reward. Will you go boating 
with me to-night, Miss Merton ?’’ 

‘* And run the risk of another shipwreck? Certainly 
not !”’ 

** Miss Merton, if we meet with another accident you 
shall wade to shore if you wish to. It will break my heart, 
but I'll permit it.”’ 

‘* How kind you are! How self-sacrificing! Shall I 
wear my bathing-suit?”’ 








She permitted it for just the 
briefest instant. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, so low that 
only he could hear. 
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Sheldon was up with the birds 
next morning, but he made no 
effort at mountain-climbing. 
Instead, to the surprise of his host, 
he loitered about the corridors, 
hoping against hope that Dorothy 
Merton would come down before 
the others. This, of course, she 
was careful not to do, and her 
greeting, when she did appear, 
had an unexpected, a disconcert- 
ing, aloofness. He was puzzled 
and a little angry, and at the table 
devoted himself to Cecil Roberts, 
who soon understood his state of 
mind. 

‘* Are you going to church with 
us ?’’ she asked. 

‘* To church —is it Sunday ?’’ 

‘* You heathen! Of course it’s 
Sunday !”’ 

‘* And of course I’m going.”’ 

** You'll enjoy the sermon,”’ she 
assured him. ‘‘ Mr. McFerry is 
so comforting. He always re- 
minds us that to erris human. He 
preaches the doctrine of do the best 
you can and don’t worry.” 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ said Sheldon; ‘‘I 
see. In the words of the poet — 


*** Our egress from this world 
Will be nobody knows where, 
But if we do well here 
We shall do well there’ 


—which is a pretty good sort of 
doctrine.”’ 

‘*Comfortable, but not uplift 
ing. Now we must leave you,”’ 
she added, as they rose from the 
table. 

‘* But there’s plenty of time,”’ 
he protested, anxious for more 
advice. ‘‘ An hour 

‘* What can one accomplish in 
sixty minutes, when a minute is 
only sixty seconds long? There’s 
one sin, Mr. Sheldon, which no 
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true woman can forgive or for- 


get.’’ “*It was Your Image Which Blotted Out the Other in My Heart; it is You | Love’” 


** What is that?”’ 

‘To keep her from her toilette!’’ and she ran up the 
stairs after the others. 

Then suddenly Sheldon realized that his own attire was 
exceedingly unconventional. 

‘* A fellow gets mighty careless about his clothes up here 
in the hills,’’ he said to himself, and mounted hastily to 
his room. 

Half an hour later, when he descended again to the 
veranda, he found Roberts stationed there, impressively 
tall in his Prince Albert coat. 

‘* | fear we’re going to be late,’’ said Roberts, glancing 
at his watch; ‘‘ but I’ve long since learned that the mys- 
teries of the toilette take a certain invariable time.’’ 

‘* Here they come,’’ said Sheldon. ‘‘* My, what a rose- 
bud garden of girls!”’ 


’ 





** You will be admirable in any costume.” 

She dropped him a little, mocking courtesy. 

‘* That came so trippingly on the tongue, Mr. Sheldon, 
that I believe I shall accept !”’ 

** Oh, if you would!” he cried. 

Perhaps he was too obvious, for she frowned again. 

‘* Yes; and I’ll bring Cecil with me!”’ 

‘* Miss Merton ——”’ he began tensely. 

‘* Oh, there are the Hamertons,”’ she cried, her eyes 
unnaturally bright. ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Sheldon.”’ 

Sheldon watched her, his hands gripped tight behind 
him. He saw her greet a middle-aged man and woman ; 
then she gave her hand to a handsome young fellow, who 
bent over it devotedly. Sheldon saw how their eyes met, 
how she smiled up at him 
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He wheeled short around, and ran straight into two 
ladies. 

‘* Why, Mr. Sheldon!” cried Cecil Roberts. 

‘[—1I beg your pardon,’’ he stammered. 

‘ This is Mrs. Van Dyne,’’ she continued rapidly, and 
Sheldon heard himself mumbling unintelligibly. 

Mrs. Van Dyne had the penetration to see that some- 
thing was amiss, and turned away to greet Mrs. Roberts 
and the others. 

‘* You were running away !’’ whispered Cecil Roberts, 
shaking his arm. ‘‘ You were actually running away !”’ 

‘* 1 was—1 admit it,’’ he said. ‘* Let me go.” 

‘* Never! I’m ashamed of you! ‘To run at the first 
shot!” 

‘* It isn’t the first shot. It’s the last one; the battle’s 
over and I’m not the victor. I’m routed.’’ 

ot Nonsense ! How ignorant men are! Come with 
me.’ 

He saw Dorothy Merton enter the church with the 
Hamertons, and he followed his own guide obediently 
enough. 

‘* Sit here,’’ she said, and he sat down. 
arawrecruit. You're dodging bullets that are away up 
in the air. You'll get your ginger back !”’ 

‘* | hope so,’’ he murmured. ‘*‘ I'll need it!”’ 
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He did, indeed, need it during the next hour; but he 
was no baby : he had fought losing battles before this 
one, and had accepted defeat as philosophically as might 
be. So he sat upand squared his shoulders and kept his 
eyes resolutely away from the Hamertons’ pew, though 
it was ed 77 his power to compel his ears to hear the 
sermon, Yet a sharper pang was reserved for him. 

‘* Dorothy is going home with the Hamertons,’’ Mrs. 
Roberts told them as they left the church. ‘ She says 
she will have them drive her over this evening.”’ 

Sheldon walked on gloomily to the door ; he felt some 
one beside him, and turned to find Cecil there. 

‘* Let us go on together, ’’ she said; and then, as they 
reached the street, ‘* but you mustn’t blame her. 

‘Blame her? I’ shouldn’t blame any one for prefer- 
ring gold to pewter !”’ 

She did not answer, though her lips trembled a little, 
and they walked on in silence to the house. Van 
Valkenburg met them at the door. He had a little 
envelope in his hand. 

‘ Here’s a message for you, Mr. Sheldon,’ 

‘* Excuse me a moment, Miss Cecil,’’ and Sheldon 
tore the envelope open. He unfolded the slip of paper 
within and ran his eyes along the lines ; his face flushed. 
hardened, brightened. 

‘* Can I send an answer?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, sir; I’ll have it sent for you.”’ 

On the back of the envelope Sheldon penciled two 
words, signed his name, added the address, and handed 
it to Van Valkenburg. 

‘* Thank you,”’ he said. ‘‘I should like you to get 
that off as soon as you can.”’ 
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Cecil Roberts had wandered to the far end of the 
veranda, and Sheldon joined her there. 

‘*T used to laugh,”’ he said, ‘‘ at those old Greek 
comedies where things were always happening ‘ just in 
the nick of time.’ I believed things never happened 
that way in real life ; but I find they do sometimes.” 

She looked at him quickly. ‘* You mean one has 
happened to you?”’ 

‘* Yes—just in the nick of time. It permits me to 
withdraw gracefully, and gives me work to do.’ 

** Will you tell me?”’ 

For answer he held out the slip of paper. She read: 


’ 


” 


‘* You're like 


* he said. 


“J. R. Sheldon, Lexington, New York: 

“ Hunter has resigned on account sickness, to take effect 
as soon as can fill place. Will you take it, starting at once? 
Answer. McLANDBERG.” 


‘What does it mean?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Who is 
McLandberg? Who is Hunter? What is the place?” 

‘*McLandberg is managing editor of the ‘ Record.’ 
Hunter is his crack special-assignment man. The place 
is with the Boer army in South Africa.’’ 

‘* Oh!” shecried, and then grew still, looking at him. 
** You’re going ?’’ she asked at last. 

‘* | wired at once that I accept. Wasn’t that right?’’ 

‘* Right? Yes! Oh, you men!’’ she cried. ‘* You 
can go to the ends of the earth; you can do things; 
while we women ——”’ 

** Would you be a man?’’ he questioned, smiling. 

She caught the smile and answered it. 
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No,” she said ; ‘* I should be afraid.” 
ox 


He went to his room at last, to do his packing, and 
presently Agens sought him out there for a parting 
smoke. The supper-bell summoned them downstairs, 
and Sheldon looked up and down the table with a quick 
glance, which Cecil Roberts, at least, understood. 

‘* She hasn’t returned,” she said. ‘‘ She’ll prefer to 
drive back in the cool of the evening.’ 

He did not answer, but when they were alone together 
under the trees he 'laid the case before her. 

‘‘ This doesn't make any difference,’’ he said. 
‘* How should ‘it? “I’migoing ‘away for a year, maybe 
more than that. Perhaps |’ lssAcceed, and perhaps I’ll 
fail ; it’ S a toss-up. It wouldn’ t be-fair to ask any girl to 
wait and see.” 

She smiled a little onli. 

‘*] suppose you’re right, ethically,’’ she agreed; 
‘* but really you’re quite wrong. You're like most men, 
thinking always of what we women ought to do, not of 
what we should love todo. If a girl cared for you she’d 
love to wait, and success or failure wouldn’t make any 
difference.”’ 

‘* A man hasn’t any right to ask a girl to share his 
failure.” 

‘* | thought we went over that ground last night.’’ 

‘* We did; but with the optimistic sunshine of your 
reasoning in my eyes I couldn’t see clearly.”’ 

‘* And you think you see clearly now ?”’ 

‘*]’m sure of it. I see something I didn’t suspect 
before—that what is right fora woman may be wrong 
for a man; that what is unselfishness in a woman may 
be selfishness in a man!”’ 


‘*Do you know, 
Gigadibs.”’ 

** Yes,’”’ he smiled; ‘‘ 1, too, am a newspaper man 
who hasn’t accomplished much.”’ 

‘* Oh, the resemblance is closer than that! You’ve 
built up for yourself an abstract intellectual plan of life ; 
you don’t accept things as they are and try to make the 
best of them.’’ 

‘* Don’tl? I rather imagined I did. 
on the voyage over. 
things ?”’ 

‘* Of course; but I’m sorry you can’t see things as I 
do.”’ 

‘* It’s the fault of my gross masculine vision.’ 

‘* | suppose you'll have to be guided by it, since it’s 
the best you have ; but it’s a pity,’’ she said, and sighed 
a little wearily. 

The shadows deepened to twilight, twilight to dark- 
ness ; but still there came no sound of wheels along the 
road. 

‘We would better go back to the house,’’ said his 
companion at last, and they went back slowly and joined 
the others on the porch. 

Sheldon longed to get away from them, longed to go 
indoors, yet dared not; he could not run the risk of 
missing her; he must see her and speak to her; must 
see if she really cared. If she did—and he drew a quick 
breath —if she did 

‘ There comes some one,’’ said Mrs. Roberts, and in 
a moment he, too, caught the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
far down the road. Nearer and nearer they came, thun- 
dering over the bridge and up the drive to the house. 
A man in livery swung himself out of the saddle. 

‘| have a note for Mrs. Roberts,’’ he said, touching 
his hat as he mounted the steps. 

That lady stretched out her hand for it, rose and read 
it under the porch lantern. 

‘* Very well,’’ she said ; ‘‘ there’s no answer,’’ and as 
the messenger turned away she added to the group on 
the porch: ‘‘ It’s from Dorothy. She’s going to spend 
the night with the Hamertons.”’ 
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They were all down to see him off, next morning, to 
shake hands with him, to wish him Godspeed — even to 
cry alittle. Itcame to him as a kind of amazing miracle 
that in one short week he should have formed all these 
attachments —he who, in six years, had formed so few. 
But as he drove away through the gray of the dawn 
one face stood out before all the rest, and it was at Cecil 
Roberts he looked last and longest. 


she said, ‘‘ you remind me of 


I'll puzzle it out 
You'll write to me and tell me— 
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CHAPTER VIII 


T WAS not until two years later, after the peace con- 
ference at Vereeniging, that Sheldon finally turned his 
face southward toward Capetown and home. With the 
history of those years this story has no concern; he 
emerged from them stronger, broader, bigger every way, 
with a veneration for the essential goodness of human 
nature which he had not before possessed. For many 
months he was almost alone in the field ; the other cor- 
respondents had returned home long before. He held 
on grimly to the end. 

During those long months on the veldt personal news 
from the outside world had reached him almost not at 
all. One letter he had had from Cecil Roberts— a long, 
kind, sisterly, gossipy letter, and over one paragraph of 
it he had hung with an intense interest : 

“T was right and you were wrong iu our estimate of Dorothy 
Merton, for she has refused to marry Luther Hamerton, just as I 
knew she would, and has returned to her teaching in New York. 
She says that is her career and that it satisfies her; and I sometimes 
fear she really means it. Concerning yourself she prefers to be reti- 
cent; and fearing to do more harm than good —as | once did —I am 
keeping my hands off.” 

At Capetown he found two other letters from Cecil Roberts 
awaiting him, both dated more than a year before. One of them 
was little more than a wail of utter desolation: 

‘*So the five years that we missed are to be forever missed,’’ she 
wrote, “for he is dead — quite suddenly of pneumonia — and I know 
not where toturn. I blame myself —it was I who should have been 


brave. As you said, my friend, a woman may do what a man may 
not — she may give herself.’ 


The other, written six months later, was in a quieter tone, an 
almost cheerful one. It ran: 


‘*T was ashamed of that last letter I wrote you almost immediately I 
had mailed it; not that I wrote more than I felt, but because the 
writing will endure and the feeling will not, in its first intensity. I 
have found that there are many things in life left me — many interests 
and many dear friends. 

‘My sister, Maud, is to be married next month —very happily — 
and we are planning another summer in the mountains. e are 
hoping that Mr. Agens and his wife will be able to come, too — it will 
be almost like old times, only you will not be there and I shall miss 
you. But I have heard so many splendid things concerning your 
work for your paper — Mr. Agens, who has some friends among the 
newspaper men, comes regularly to tell me, and you should see his 
face shining when he talks about ‘old Deacon!’ So you see I have 
many things to be thankful for. 

“Mr. Agens, by-the-way, has a supreme source of happiness—a 
boy, such a darling little fellow; and he has named him — guess !— 
John Sheldon Agens. 

‘IT know there is some one else about whom you are anxious to 
hear, but there isn’t much to tell. She is keeping on with her work, 
and seems more and more devoted to it. She does not come to see 
us as often as she used, and I think she is working too hard. But we 
shall have her with us again the coming summer; and I shall try to 
teach her moderation.” 


He had not cared particularly, before, about returning home. 


Now there was a sudden change. A hot, homesick passion for 
New York took possession of him. 
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The long days of the voyage to London seemed almost unendur- 
able. ‘There he found a letter from McLandberg awaiting him. It 
ran: 

‘Vou have earned a vacation, and we want you to take a long one. 
If you care to remain abroad you might take a look at the Balkans, 
where there seems to be trouble brewing. But probably you'll want 
to come back to New York, and I’ll be mighty glad to see you and 
have a talk with vou about your plans. You're too good a man to 
stay idleiong. The paper needs you.” 

A month before Sheldon instantly would have chosen the 
Balkans; now he wired McLandberg a terse message: ‘‘ Home by 
first boat.’’ 

He stood on the aeck and watched the serrated sky-line of the 
great town grow and broaden as the big boat steamed slowly into 
the bay. At quarantine a swarm of reporters came aboard. 

** We want Sheldon, of the ‘ Record,’’’ he heard one of them say 
to the steward, and in a moment they had discovered him, charged 
down upon him, and were shaking him wildly by the hand. 

** You’ve made a mistake, fellows, haven’t you?’’ he laughed. 
‘** There’s Lord Rockminster, the new Ambassador, over there; and 
there’s Melba and Marconi.”’ 

**Oh,confoundthem! They’likeep! Howareyou,anyway ”’ 

** Fine as silk.’’ 


** Brown as a berry, tough as leather. You look like an athlete ~ 


in training.’’ 

**I haven’t picked up any superfluous flesh, that’s a fact,” 
laughed Sheldon. ‘‘ I didn’t have time.’’ 

** We're proud of you, old man,’’ they said, and shook hands 
with him again. 

McLandberg was waiting on the pier and was the first man up 
the gangplank. The other fellows saw him and stvod around with 
smiling faces to see the ‘* old man’’ greet his great special. 

** But I'll not keep you now,”? said McLandberg, after the first 
moments, nodding his gray head paternally. ‘* Of course there are 
others you want to see —at least, I hope there are,’’ and his little 
eyes twinkled and his face beamed. ‘* But I’ll look for you at the 
oftice this evening. Speed will be there,and Raymond, and half a 
dozen others. ‘They all want to see you.’’ 

** You take my breath away. I don’t understand yet what it’s 
all about.” 

** It’s a recognition of as fine work as was ever done by a corre- 
spondent in the field,’’ said McLandberg a little solemnly. ‘* You 
needn’t smile — I’ve known the best of ’em, and I know what I’m 
talking about.’’ 

They left the boat together and walked down the pier. 

** Remember —to-night,’’ said the chief, holding up his finger, 
then hurrying away to plunge again into the whirlpool of ** the row.’’ 
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Sheldon made his declaration, called a cab, and settled down for 
the long ride uptown. His heart was glowing with the warmth ot 
his welcome. But when, at last, the cab turned into a quiet side 
street, and stopped before a sedate old house, all thought of the 
past, of paltry, worldly triumphs, was wiped away. 

**Is Miss Cecil Roberts in?’’ he inquired of the girl who 
answered his ring. 

** Yes, sir,’ she said, and took his card, showing him into a 
wide, old-fashioned parlor, very coo] and pleasant with its drawn 
blinds. He looked about it with quick interest — this was where 
she had lived 

There came a quick step on the stairs, a low cry from the door. 
He turned and saw her standing there. 

For a moment neither of them moved. Then she came forward 
and gave him her hand, and he gripped back his self-control. 

** How glad I am!” she said tremulously. ‘* But you know 
without my telling. When did you arrive?” 

** Just now — an hour ago—I drove straight here.’’ 

* Why didn’t you let me know. I would have come Ad 

**T thought I would rather come to you. There was such a 
crowd on the pier ” 

“To welcome the returning hero?’’ and she dropped him a 
little courtesy. ‘* How tall you are!’’ 

‘* That’s because I’m so thin.’’ 

‘* And you’ve got a new air, somehow. Do you know, sir, ’m 
a little afraid of you. I shall cali my mother.’’ 

** No, no!”’ he protested quickly. ‘* Not yet —I—have some- 
thing to say to you first.”” He paused, a little miserably. ‘1 
don’t know just how to say it—I don’t know what you will think 
of me ‘i 

** Need you tell me?” she asked. 

** Yes —I must —I want to—I will.”’ 

**TIs it about Dorothy ?’’ 

** Partly about her ” 

** You mean you don’t love her any more?’’ she asked steadily, 
though her face was very white. 

**I don’t love her; I don’t believe I ever really loved her, and 
*m sure she doesn’t care for me.’’ 

** How can you know that? Wait till you see her.’’ 

**I don’t want to see her because — because — Cecil, 1 love some 
one else.”’ 

He blurted out the words hastily, desperately. He did not 
see how she quivered under them. 
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‘*T am glad if you have found happiness, John,’’ she said 
faintly; but she was looking at him bravely., 

**T haven’t found it yet, but I’m going to find it; I’m going to 
make the fight of my life for it; I’m not worthy: I know it; but 
you told me once that a woman loves to make sacrifices ——’’ 

** No woman would have to make any for you, John,’ she inter- 
rupted proudly. 

‘*] thought I. loved Miss Merton,’’ he went on, not heeding; ‘‘ I 
was sure of it; but out on the broad veldt, Cecil, in the long, still 
nights, a man comes to know himself as he never did before; and 
after a time I found her image fading from me. I couldn’t under- 
stand it; I fought desperately against it; but it faded and faded, 
and at last I was not sorry. For another image was taking her 
place, Cecil, though 1 didn’t suspect it, I didn’t know how com- 
pletely, until I got your letter at Capetown — you know I got only 
one of your letters in the field; after that communications were 
cut off.’’ 

** You — you got the second letter ?’’ she asked, crimsoning. 

** At Capetown — yes — and the third one.”’ 

**T am ashamed of it — the second one,’’ shesaid. ‘* I wish you 
would give it to me to destroy.’’ 

He took it from his pocket and gave it to her. 

** Has the wound quite healed, Cecil?’’ he asked. 

** Quite healed,” she answered, smiling at him. ‘* All wounds 
heal, my friend.’’ 

** But, oh! I am afraid that I may open it!’’ he cried. ‘“‘ And I 
won’t do that — not that! ”’ 

** It is healed past opening,’ she said. 

** Cecil,’?’ he caught her hands; ‘‘ don’t you see—don’t you 
understand? It was your image which blotted out the other in my 
heart; it is you I love. Oh, I’m quite sure,’’ he added, as she 
shook convulsively and would have drawn away. ‘‘ It is you I 
want; without you all the rest will be less than nothing. Why, it 
was you I loved from the first, Cecil, only I hadn’t the sense to see it. 
But in two years — alone —a man has time to think. On the boat 
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coming home there was a stack of nice girls, but none who could®- 


compare with you —I tried them, one by one. And when I got to 
London there was a letter from dear old McLandberg rather asking 
me to take a jaunt through Europe —I fancy that’s what he'll ask 
me to do to-night. And do you know what I had planned, Cecil? 
—that we should go together and see all Europe — yes, and Africa 
and Asia,.too, if you like —for our wedding trip.” 

She was laughing now, and her eyes were very bright. 

‘* That’s like a man,’’ she said, ‘‘ to plan his wedding trip before 
he has a bride. I suppose you’ll have to start soon ?’’ 

**Oh, McLandberg would give me a week.’’ 

**Would he? How very considerate of him! Can’t you go 
alone ?”’ 

**Twon’t goalone! Ill throw upthe wholething. If you won’t 
have me what do I care for the rest of it? Thinkof it, Cecil; what 
a trip it will be!”’ 

‘* T_I don’t think I care for the trip so much, John,’’ she said, 
still laughing. ‘* Certainly not enough to marry you because of it, 
though I don’t doubt it will be very nice. I could never marry a 
man unless I loved him, John.’’ 

** No, of course not,’’ he said miserably, and released her hands. 
‘* T— I’ve been a fool, haven’t I?’’ 

** To fall in love with me?”’ 

** Oh, Cecil! To hope that you could ever fallin love with me! ’”’ 


ax 


She was thankful for the drawn blinds, for the half-light — she 
could look at him, she need not hide her glowing face. 

‘ John '? 

She was very close to him — she could feel his hands trembling. 

ai Ves ? ” 

** Keep on being a fool, John! ”’ 

Close and closer — oh, for his arms about her! 

** For I do love you, John!” 


THE END 
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How Six Girls Had a Jolly Summer 


Drawings by F. Vaux Wilson 


Two Girls and a Bulldog Camp Out 


By Katherine L. Storm 


of living, these two young, independent professional 
women—one a physician, the other a physical cul- 
ture teacher. They had very little use for men; as a 
rotector in this case a bulldog would answer the purpose. 
They yearned to give up as many of the non-essentials as 
he necessities of the case demanded, and try camping out 
\ themselves on the mountainside. 
Their brothers had camped out and were benefited by the 
xperience. They would do the same and come back in 
x weeks, rested in body and mind, and ready to take up 
ic hard work of the year awaiting them. 
[hey knew an ideal spot—an abandoned farm miles 
moved from any neighbors —a farm set in the hills with 
<yline of mountains on all sides. There was a small 
hard of luxuriant-bearing fruit trees, apples, peaches 
id plums, near by, and berries fairly loading the bushes 
iat crept up to the very door of the little cabin, ready to 
| into a tart on the slightest provocation. A mountain 
ring at hand would furnish water, and at the same time 
cellar and refrigerator. 
It required very little diplomacy to rent the cabin, with 
ewood and fruit thrown in. A farmer was quite willing 
haul their luggage 
one trunk, two 
irels, and three 
xes, containing a 
small allowance of 
wearing apparel, but 
plenty of canned 
eoods and necessary 
kitchen comforts. 
The boxes made ex- 
cellent tables, 
benches and closets, 
ind to the physical 
culture teacher the 
task was set of cut- 
ting down the spruce 
trees for the bed, 
while the fragrant 
needles should fur- 
nish mattresses and 
pillows. To keep 
the woodbox full, 
and the pot boiling 
on the little stove 
borrowed for the 
oceasion, was her 
allotted duty ; while 
the other girl forgot 
for a time that she 
was a doctor, and be- 
came very domestic, 
put on a sweater and 
a short skirt, high 
boots and a straw hat, and, with perfect disregard of 
rattlers and garter-snakes, gathered fruit and berries, and 
then turned out the most delicious pies and puddings, rice 
cakes with honey, and fried chicken done to a turn. 
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jutter, eggs, milk, vegetables and poultry could be 
ought at a farm down the mountain, though it required a 
three-mile journey and considerable effort to procure the 
provisions. 

It was remarkable, however, how many savory dainties 
were preferably made from week-old sour cream. The 
doctor thought, too, they had better give up not only cream 
f Pure cold spring water and hot- 


To were both accustomed to fairly luxurious ways 
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for coffee, but all coffee. 
water chocolate were ideal beverages. 

Nothing was lacking for a perfectly appointed table. 
The linen, washed in the brook and dried on hawthorn 
bushes, was as white as sun and pure air could make it. A 
fern-dish graced the centrepiece, and between whiles the 
ierns thrived in the cool shadows of the purling spring. 

he moon and stars, aided by two tallow dips set in 
blocks of wood, furnished the evening light, but the birds 
et the example for rising and retiring. 

_ The days were full to overflowing with 
the pure enjoyment of living in such an 
atmosphere and environment, with 
Nature's moods and charms appealing to 
every sense. T 


The third day out it rained—a driving 
rain that penetrated crack and crevice, “—_ 
and threatened ruin. Every pot and pan <"h 
and kitchen utensil but the strainer and f 
colander was set to catch 


thedrip. The girls sought 
to protect their most valu- 
able possessions—the 
woodbox and the bed- 
clothes—by sitting upon 
them under umbrellas. 
lhe next day an earnest 
cry went down the moun- 
ains: ** Send us upa man, 
‘ man who can shingle the 
roof,.’’ 

Their artistic natures 
reveled in the interior dec- 
Orations. Fifty-two covers 
irom a year’s accumulation 
ot‘ The Saturday Evening 
Post ” were disposed as a 
dado. The summer girl 
and the college man, the 
auto and the bronco, the 
Society woman and the patriot, each found a niche which 
showed to the best advantage in the color scheme. The 
work of the artists became familiar, and as each week a 
iresh journal came from the press it furnished a new enter- 
‘ainment to recognize the peculiarities of the illustrator. 

_ One bright sunny day two little boys came around to 
investigate the newcomers. Duffy, the bulldog, wagged his 
tail and looked expectant for an invitation for a romp. 
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“Sought to Protect Their Possessions by 
Sitting upon Them Under Umbrellas” 









“She Gently Pushed 





“They All Journeyed Down to the River” 


Clearly that conduct was not to be tolerated ; he had come 
up there to be the protector of two lone girls, and here 
he was showing signs of capitulation at the very first 
friendly advances offered him. He must be trained, 
he must be taught differently. Thereupon the athletic 
girl held him by his chain.as if by a great effort, while she 
secretly kicked him inthe ribs. The doctor slipped 
into the cabin, shut the door, and barked and 
growled in a way that made the hair on that 
dog fairly turn toward his ears. He finally under- 
stood and rose to the occasion of what was ex- 
pected of him when intruders appeared. He 
gave a blood-curdling response which caused the 
small boys’ disappearance to rival that of young 
partridges in the dried leaves. 
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Once again Duffy proved the wisdom of his selec- 
tion. They all journeyed down to the river, the 
banks of which were frequently precipitous. Duffy 
trotted along, sometimes leading, sometimes fol- 
lowing, always on guard. They found a splendid 
rock on which to build a fire and roast corn and 
potatoes in the ashes. Suddenly a heavy splash 
startled them, and five seconds later Duffy’s 
black head rose to the surface, his bloodshot 
eyes filled with terror as he made frantic 
attempts to climb the sixteen-foot bank, down 
which he had plunged. In vain they encour- 
aged him to believe there were other exits 
better adapted to his anatomy. What was to 
be done? The dog must not be allowed to 
drown. Their expedition must not have an 
untimely ending. The athletic girl plunged 
into the water, came to his side with a few 
strokes, and then she gently pushed him toa 
shelving rock. 

Undoubtedly the bulldog was a great success 
as a natural protector. How well he learned 
his lesson of aggressive fierceness becoming to a 
thoroughbred was hinted at before the outing was over 
in a suit pending before the County Court for a certain 
loss of continuity in cuticle and homespun in a moun- 
taineer who happened that way as the fruit was ripening. 

The doctor’s emergency case, accompanied by the 
most profuse apologies, seemed altogether insufficient 
for the repair of the damages sustained. 


Four Girls and a Family Outing 
By Mrs. F. M. Mattoon 


E WERE four girls who were self-supporting — 

two teachers, an artist and a milliner—and lived 
in a village connected by trolley with a large city. 
We had been in the habit of spending our vacations 
together away from home, where good times were expen- 
sive. Our parents were people of moderate means. Their 
ideas were old-fashioned enough not to expect a vacation, 
and they plodded along all the year in the same old way. 

When we returned from our last vaca- 
tion we held a little council and decided 
that there were to be no more vacations 
for us if we could not in some way in- 
duce our fathers and mothers to share 
our rest and enjoyment. We spent the 
winter in discussing ways and means ; 
and before spring evolved the following 
plan: 

About three miles out in the country, 
on the trolley line, was an old, aban- 
doned farmhouse, situated back from the 
highway ina small, grassy field. In front 
of it was an immense elm tree, and back 
to one side was an old spring, from which 
flowed a small stream fringed with wil- 
lows. The house was badly out of re- 
pair, but had floors, roof, doors and 
some windows. We went to see it, and 
saw possibilities in it, then called on the 
owner and leased it for the month of 
August for ten dollars. 
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When spring opened we found a 
handy man who would work for one 
dollar a day. We then loaded a spring 
wagon, which one of our families 
owned, with the necessary implements, 
and went out to begin developing our 
plans. 

The house consisted of three rooms below with a half 
story of two rooms above. Our man began on the doors 
and windows and soon had them in order. He spadeda 
bed around the porch in which we planted morning-glories, 
nasturtiums, sweet peas and petunias. At intervals around 
the house and under the upstairs windows we planted wild 
cucumbers for rapid climbing. The spring had no shade, 
and around three sides our man spaded a bed in which we 


Him to a Shelving 
Rock” 





planted sunflowers thickly with 
morning-glories to climb on 
them. At the south side of the 
sitting-room we had two posts 
set six feet out from the corners, 
between which we tacked wire 
netting, and under this we set 
out plants of the beautiful cobcea 
scandens, which would run riot 
all over it by August. 

We cleared out, swept and 
scrubbed the house, and locked 
it up at night with a delightful 
sense of ownership. Then we 
sent our man out to whitewash 
the house inside and out. For 
the inside we added a little yel- 
low ochre to the whitewash, thus 
giving it a creamy tint. 

He put up netting for our 
vines, cleaned out the spring, 
which was overrun with water- 
cress and rushes, and built a dam across the lower part of 
the stream, thus giving us a little lake. 

Out of some lumber left in the house he made two rough 
campers’ tables with cross-legs, for our kitchen and dining- 
room, and put up some rough shelves in the kitchen. 
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We did not visit the house again until the Fourth of July. 
When we alighted from the car we gazed in astonishment 
at the vision of beauty before us. There was a beautiful 
white cottage peeping out from a mass of vines, brilliant 
nasturtiunis in bloom, with a wealth of morning-glories all 
over the porch. The side lattice was completely covered 
with the long trailing vines and purple bells of the beautiful 
cobeea. The wild sucumbers had climbed over the up- 
stairs windows and even to the comb of the roof. The 
spring was nearly covered by a mass of sunflowers in 
bloom intermingled with morning-glories. The shadows 
of the willow branches wavered in our little lake, thus sug- 
gesting the name ‘‘ The Willows,’’ which we promptly 
gave the place. 

The prospect was delightful, and we began our moving 
the last week in July. We had made one more trip to the 
place, in which we put down rugs in the sitting-room and 
dining-room, put up our blinds and covered our tables with 
white oilcloth. We took a gasoline stove, dishes, one 
dozen camp chairs, 
two rockers, two 
bedsprings — which 
we placed on blocks 
and covered with 
stout ticking, thus 
making beds or 
couches for day use 
—four hammocks, 
a stand for books, 
cushions, a lot of 
Japanese lanterns, 
and a small organ. 

We had the grass 
mowed short, and a 
small tennis-court 
laid out partly under 
the elm tree, which 
we expected to 
light with our lan- 
terns. 

The first Monday 
in August we. went 
to see our grocer, 
and made arrange- 
ments for our sup- 
plies, and we found 
a woman who, for 
fifty cents a day, 
agreed to come out 
each day and do our cooking, returning at night, and 
bringing fresh supplies in the morning. 

We then shook the dust of the village from our feet, and 
boarded a car for ‘‘ The Willows.”’ 

We hung our hammocks on the porch and under the 
cobcea, put up two swings in the elm tree, distributed our 
supplies, arranged our dining-room, and settled down for 
four weeks’ solid enjoyment. 
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As this was to be a family vacation we had made arrange- 
ments to take turns in coming out, but before the first week 
closed our sleeping arrangements had to be doubled. We 
brought more hammocks, and then some had to camp out. 

We were simply overwhelmed with company, young and 
old, but as they came with well-filled baskets they lessened 
our expenses and added to our pleasure. 

We lit up the old elm tree every night and had lawn 
fétes, moonlight picnics, played tennis, told fortunes by 
sailing paper boats on our lake, took trolley rides to the 
city aed trout back our friends from there. 

At first they came to spend the evening, and later whole 
days, and finding so much pleasure at ‘‘ The Willows” 
they called on the owner and leased the place for another 
month, gladly agreeing to pay our rent if we would lease 
our furnishings, which we did. ‘ 

The time sped on wings, and when the last evening 
came, and we gathered around the little organ, and sang 
‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ with all the members of our 
families, we felt that ‘‘ The Willows’’ had been a grand 
success, and decided to make such an outing a yearly event. 


Night and Had Lawn Fétes” 





When we footed up our expenses we found them to be 
as follows : 
Handy man. . : ° . $ 4.00 
Woman cook . . , ‘ 15.50 
Whitewash and hardware . ‘ ; . oa 
Carfare . ; ; ‘ . , ; ° 5.50 
Total . $26.75 


This divided between four of us amounted to a trifle. 

We did not count our living because it cost no more than 
living at home, and as all our friends came with well-filled 
baskets, which we shared, it really cost less. There were 
fourteen members in all our families. 
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Men and Meat 


T IS the hardest thing, as women have found 
out, to convince the average American man 
that he eats too much red meat. Discuss 
the question with him and he waves it off 
with a smile and the remark that you are 

giving him some of these ‘‘ new-fangled hygienic 
notions.’’ The habit of years is upon him and he cannot 
throw it off. He is firmly convinced that the more red 
meat he eats the stronger he will be. And so he stows 
away a chop for breakfast, roast beef at midday, and 
steak for his evening meal. Or, if he has not red meat 
three times a day, he will at least have it twice, since the 
more intelligent men are becoming slowly but surely 
convinced that red meat has no place in a breakfast, and 
are abolishing the practice of a ‘‘ breakfast meat.’’ 
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T IS your average man, however, that clings so tena- 
ciously to his red-meat notion. He believes im- 
plicitly that red meat is the most nourishing food there 
is, and that nothing he can eat is calculated to give him 
so much strength. He’ does not get at the truth of the 
matter, which is simply this: that red meat produces 
energy, but not strength. He mistakes a temporary en- 
ergy which he gets from eating red meat for permanent 
strength. Note the effect, if you will, of eating red meat 
in the middle of the day, on a man of sedentary habits 
with an afternoon’s work before him : about four o’clock 
he will invariably begin to yawn, or feel ‘‘ logy,’’ or 
heavy, as he calls it, and then wonders, with a childlike 
naiveness, why he should feel so. He cannot see that he 
has exhausted the temporary energy derived from his 
meat luncheon. Compare him with the man who has 
the good sense to leave red meat alone during the day 
with an afternoon’s work before him: this man’s strength 
remains uniform throughout the entire afternoon. 


Bur suggest to the average man that he eat a break- 
fast of fruit, a cereal, a cup of coffee and some bread 
or toast, and he wonderingly says: ‘‘ Where is your 
solid? That isn’t enough to sustain you!’’ And yeta 
recent careful investigation showed conclusively that the 
men who ate such a breakfast, those who omitted meat 
and substituted an egg-dish, were invariably the healthi- 
est men, with a strength uniformly distributed, and 
possessed the greatest activity. Pray note the use of 
the word “‘ activity’’ : not restlessness, as your breakfast 
meat-eater possesses. There’s a difference between the 
two terms which should be carefully heeded. And yet 
this same man, who refuses to believe that red meat 
once a day is enough for any man, and that he is infi- 
nitely healthier on such a diet, is filled with admiration at 
the clear-headedness and at what he calls the ‘‘ marvel- 
ous endurance ’’ displayed by the Japanese in their con- 
flict with the Russians! He forgets that the Japanese 
never eat meat more than once a day, and that no people 
on the face of the globe have more effectively exploded 
the notion that red meat is a strength-giving food. 


AKE the pet notion in this country that the farmer or 

laborer must have meat at least twice a day because 
of his hard manual work. Does the American farmer do 
more work than the Japanese farmer? As a matter of 
fact, Japanese laborers do the work in the fields that 
horses do for us, and yet where will you find in all Japan 
a farmer or his help who eats red meat more than once a 
day? In thousands of cases they do not even do that. 
Go to Holland, whose farmers are perhaps the sturdiest 
and most long-lived peasantry in the world—according 
to the most reliable statistics — and find a single man 
who eats red meat more than once a day, or even that. 
Yet your Holland farmer does not begin to have the 
machinery for his work as has the American farmer, 
and must do with his hands and back what here is done 
by mechanical skill. Or ask the French farmer how 
many times a day he eats meat. 


E LIKE to cajole ourselves here in America with 

the notion that what we do is right, and what we 
think is so. And in many respects we are unquestion- 
ably in advance of other peoples. But we do not know 
it all. We are apt to forget that other nations are older 
than we are, and the experience and conviction that come 
only with years count for something in the lives of peo- 
ple. And one notion where we are wrong, and where 
we must sooner or later confess ourselves wrong, is in this 
over-indulgence of red meat. Not only do we not need 
so much of this most expensive of all forms of nitroge- 
. nous food, but we would all be infinitely better off if we 
abstained from it more. An excellent authority has 
well said that a piece of meat one-half the size of one’s 
hand is an ample daily quantity for any man, and that 
should only be eaten at the principal meal of the day: at 
the close of the day for the brain-worker of sedentary 
habits, and at midday for the man who does outside 
labor, with the one inflexible rule added: an absolute 
banishment of red meat from the breakfast-table. 








The Editorial Page 


A Word We Should Drop 


MAN approached President Roosevelt not 
long since and asked : 

‘* You are Holland Dutch by descent, are 
you not, Mr. President ?”’ 

Whereupon the President replied : 

‘*T am of Holland descent, yes. But why do you say 
‘ Holland Dutch’? How many kinds of Hollanders are 
there? Why the definitive ?”’ 

Naturally the man could not answer, and yet he was of 
a type above the ordinary intelligence. 


HE fact is that even intelligent Americans have a way 
of woefully confusing the people of Holland and the 
people of Germany. The more curious, too, is this 
general confusion when one considers the part that 
Holland has played in the settlement of the United 
States and in its principal institutions. One would nat- 
urally imagine that we, as a people, should at least have 
a correct idea of a nation that more truly than any other 
is our own mother-land. Yet we often speak of a 
Dutchman when we mean a German; the term 
‘* Pennsylvania Dutch’’ has, we may say, come into our 
language where there are no such: people: we mean 
‘* Pennsylvania Germans ”’ ; we ask a Hollander if he is 
‘* high-Dutch ”’ or ‘‘ low-Dutch,’’ and are surprised when 
he asks, in return, if we are ‘‘ high-American”’ or ‘‘ low- 
American,’’ since there is as much sense and reason in 
the one as in the other; we speak of ‘‘ Dutch Delft,”’ as if 
there could be any other kind of Delft, or as if there were 
a dozen villages called Delft and one was in Holland ; 
we speak of the flag of Holland as the ‘‘ Holland-Dutch 
flag,’’ and even go as far as did a learned (?) American 
professor not long ago in proclaiming, when he saw the 
Holland flag, that the Hollanders copied their colors 
from the American flag —one of those American self- 
sufficiencies which it is ever too cruel to disturb ! 


F COURSE, the confusion has arisen because of the 
word ‘‘ Deutsch,’’ and perhaps history offers no 
more amusing instance of the wrong Anglo-Saxonization 
of a single word. The word ‘‘ Deutsch’’ is a term 
which in the language of the Hollander means German. 
In the language of Holland, Germany is Deutschland : 
a German is a Deutschman: to be German is to be 
Deutsch. But your Anglo-Saxon comes along, trans- 
lates the Holland word ‘‘ Deutsch ”’ into Dutch, and the 
very word which the Hollander uses in speaking of the 
German is, when translated into English, applied to him, 
the Hollander. Even a historian so well posted as 
Motley fell into the error when he called his work ‘‘ The 
Rise and Fall of the Dutch Republic,” when his title 
should have been: ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of the 
Netherlands Republic.’’ Gradually we here, in America, 
are beginning, both through our travel in Holland and 
our study of the history of Holland, to get a little clearer 
understanding of the amazing little nation on the North 
Sea, and the more we see and read of it and its people 
the more clearly we will realize the ridiculous confusion 
into which we have allowed ourselves to fall. 


SIMPLE and yet effective way out of the present 
unreasonable confusion is by absolutely dropping 
the word ‘‘ Dutch’’ out of our vocabulary and language. 
As a matter of fact the word has no place in our language 
since it has no true derivative : no honest equivalent in 
any language save, as I say, in the language of Holland, 
and there it means to differentiate the German. It is an 
anachronism: a misuse: a perversion with no true 
source. If a German were known as a German in our 
language, and a Hollander as a Hollander, and so inva- 
riably called and referred to, we would avoid confusion 
and fix the native of each nation correctly in our mind. 
And it does seem, to the mind of the Hollander at least, as 
if a nation which owes so much of its basic beginning and 
its most vital institutions to Holland as does America, 
might, to say the least, be correct in its classification of 
its people. That much, surely, is due to the people 
of Holland by the people of America. 


a 
When We Build a House 


ZJT 1S a perfectly natural desire, when we build 
4 a house, that we want it to look ‘‘ pretty’’ 
on the outside. But where so many of us go 
4 wrong is that we confuse a fussy house with 
a pretty one—that is, we think the outside of our 
house should have something ‘‘ fancy”’ about it to 
make it look pretty. And so we either suggest some- 
thing ourselves, or we allow the builder or carpenter to 
employ the jig-saw, with the result that we have copings, 
or borders, or railings of that hideous grille-work car- 
pentry which defaces so many houses. We confuse the 
work of the jig-saw with carving, and we get nothing but 
what is known as ‘‘ gingerbread ’’ work — that is, poor 
ornamentation which looks badly enough at first, but 
looks worse when pieces break or the paint wears off. 





SIDE from the indisputable fact that this fancy or 
* gingerbread ’’ carpentry work is in the worst pos- 
sible taste, and injures every house on which it is put, it 
costs money for which we get absolutely nothing in 
return except that it spoils our house. It is money 
worse than wasted. It was the misfortune of a friend of 
mine of moderate means to have some of this atrocious 
jig-saw work put on his house. After it was done it was 
calculated by the carpenter’s own figures that this 
‘ ornamentation’’ cost eighty-three dollars. For this 
amount my friend could have had a porch, which he so 
desired, to his house. At my suggestion, a drawing 
was made of his house with the ‘‘ ornamentation ’’ left off 
and the porch added. The effect was the difference 
between a badly-looking, fussy house and an artistic, 
simple one, for the lines of his house were good. The 
‘* gingerbread ’’ work has come off and the porch has 
been added, but, as he said, ‘‘ I paid eighty-three dollars 
for mylesson.’’ Another friend, whose wife saw, in fancy, 
the delights of a ‘‘ turret’’ or ‘‘ tower room,’’ found— 
as every one has—that her delightful ‘‘ turret’’ room 
was absolutely unusable, since it was unbearably cold 
in winter and insufferably hot in summer. It cost my 
friend over a hundred dollars to remove the ‘‘ turret.’’ 


E ARE very liable to forget, when we do not abso- 
lutely refuse to believe, that the prettiest house is 
always the house of simplest lines. And not only is it 
the prettiest, but it will wear the longest in our estima- 
tion: it brings no after-regrets ; it is the cheapest house 
to build and the cheapest house to take care of. Look 
at the old-fashioned houses : see how absolutely simple 
they are in their exterior, and yet to-day, after they have 
been built a hundred or two hundred years, they are 
accepted as models by all architects. Why? Because 
they are absolutely simple, and simplicity always grows, 
never disappoints, and no one can quarrel with it. Take 
the old Virginia Colonial style of house, the Holland 
Colonial with its hip-roof, or the old English beamed 
dormer house, and what lines are simpler and yet 
stronger or more beautiful? But there is no jig-saw work 
about them : no turrets or towers (which do not belong 
to any small house): instead of money being wasted in 
bad ornamentation the full value has been put into good, 
strong, simple lines, with a roof not cut up and costly to 
maintain, but a straight, honest roof that says it is a roof, 
and does not pretend to be anything else. 


T IS very much to the point that young people building 
a house of their own should give this question the 
most careful thought. Naturally the young house- 
builder wants to get all he can for his money, and he 
should. But he will do this only if he adheres absolutely 
to simple effects, and does not allow his money to be 
squandered by architect or builder on useless ornamen- 
tations, which add nothing to his house but seriously 
detract from it, and from which he gets no practical 
return. There are architects and builders and carpenters 
whose one idea is to get as much of this filigree carpen- 
try on the outside of a house as is possible, since the 
profit in it is large and it gives work to the men in their 
shops. They will argue fast and furious that without 
this ornamentation (God save the mark !) a house will 
look ‘‘severe’’! But the wise home -builder is he, and the 
wise young wife is she, who remain firm, who insist that 
their money shall go not into useless jig-saw work that 
defaces and never improves, but into plain, strong and 
simple lines which call for no after-regrets and no extra 
expenditures when their tastes grow, as do all our 
tastes, from the ornate to the simple. 


a 
What a Country Might be Ours! 


TEN OULDN’T it be fine, if you stop to think of it, 

ay if we did not let our Fourth of July patriotism 
burn out with the powder and the day this 
year, and for once let our love and pride of 
country lead us to do one thing, just one thing, to 
make it more beautiful? Fancy what we could do if 
each of us would only do not a whole lot of things, 
but just ove thing. Take the billboard-defacing nui- 
sance. If every man and woman would simply make it 
his or her individual business to see that one advertis- 
ing billboard which now obstructs a view, defaces a 
house, or makes unsightly a road, a station or a street, 
was removed, what a step forward in making America 
more beautiful there would be. It is a pet notion 
that a single individual can do very little in a big nation. 
But no greater mistake was ever made. One man or 
one woman can do a tremendous amount of good if 
only the will and the purpose are there. All great 
movements for good have been started by some one 
man or one woman. And not only is there the stimu- 
lus in such work of beautifying America, but, as you 
will see if you will turn to page 18 of this JouRNAL, this 
magazine offers to any man, woman, club or organiza- 
tion the opportunity to make money at the same time. 
Here is a case where money and good work are well 
brought together, and both can be had with one effort. 
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That Reminds Me. 





The ‘Brightest Shings of All Times Shat People Have Laughed Over 








A Strange Love 


CLASPED her strvggling to my heart, 
I whispered love unknown; 
One kiss on her red lips I pressed, 
And she was all my own. 


I loved her with a love profound, 
E’en death could not destroy ; 

And yet, I must confess, I found 
My bliss had some alloy. 


For once I saw her unaware 
Upon a fellow’s lap; 

He claiming kisses ripe and rare — 
I did not like the chap. 


She had some faults (so have we all), 
But one I hope to throttle; 

She had, alas, what I may call 
A weakness for the bottle. 


One morn I caught her ere was made 
Her toilette, and beneath 

An old straw hat, her laugh betrayed — 
My darling had no teeth. 


Unconscious of my presence she, 
With artful antics rare, 

Tossed off the hat, and— Gracious me! 
Her head was minus hair! 


But love was founded on a rock, 
And mighty in its might; 

For I could learn without a shock 
She could not read or write. 


She could not dance or sing a tone, 
And scarcely could converse; 

But what cared 1, she was my own, 
For better or for worse. 


And yet I loved her, and confessed 
Devotion, and it may be 
You’d do the same if you possessed 
Just such another baby. 
— From * McCall’s Magazine.” 














Had Given the Wrong Hand 


WO young girls were talking on a street car 

when one of them said: 

** The awfulest thing happened to me yesterday. 
Bess and I came down together on the street car, 
and it was just crowded to suffocation. I was 
afraid I’d lose Bess, and so I just grabbed her 
hand and held on for dear life. When we were 
nearly to our block, just fancy! —I looked down 
and it wasn’t Bess’s hand at all, but I was hold- 
ing that of a young man whom I had never seen. 
I dropped it, you can imagine, right quick, saying, 
‘Oh, Uve got the wrong hand!’ when what do you 
suppose he answered?—* Why, miss, you are per- 
fectly welcome to the other if you will accept it.’ ’’ 


The Way to Do It 


CCORDING to an exchange this is the proper 
way to treat ‘*‘ Him’’: 

When you marry him, love him. 

After you marry him, study him. 

If he is honest, honor him. 

If he is generous, appreciate him. 

When he is sad, cheer him. 

When he is cross, amuse him. 

When he is talkative, listen to him. 

When he is quarrelsome, ignore him. 

If he is slothful, spur him. 

If he is noble, praise him. 

If he is confidential, encourage him. 

If he is secretive, trust him. 

If he is jealous, cure him. 

If he cares naught for pleasure, coax him. 

If he favors society, accompany him. 

If he does you a favor, thank him. 

When he deserves it, kiss him. 

Let him think how well you understand him; 
but never let him know that you ‘‘ manage ”’ him. 


Gave the Court Notice 


N A RURAL justice court, says the ‘‘ Atlanta 

Constitution,’’ the defendant in a case was 
sentenced to serve thirty days in jail. He had 
known the judge from boyhood, and addressed 
him as follows: 

** Bill, old boy, you’re a-gwine ter send me ter 
jail, air you ?”’ 

‘* That’s what,’’ replied the judge. 
you anything to say ag’in’ it?”’ 

‘Only this here, Bill: God help you when I 
git out!’’ 


** Have 


Pat’s Patriotism 


AS IRISHMAN on returning home to his 
native land gave vent to his joyful feelings 
by exclaiming repeatedly: ‘‘ Hurrah for Ireland! 
Hurrah for Ireland!”’ much to the amusement of 
the passengers, but very much to the disgust of 
an Englishman on board, who finally retaliated 
with these words: 

** Hurrah for Ireland! Hurrah for Hell!”’ 

‘* That’s right,’’? answered Pat. ‘* Every man 
for his own country.’’ 


All Right in Case He Heard 


° ELL,” said the cheerful wife, who thought 
she had a soprano voice, ‘‘if the worst 
comes to the worst I could keep the wolf from the 
door by singing.” 
“*T don’t doubt that would do it,’’ replied the 
husband, who had suffered much, ‘* but suppose 
the wolf should happen to be deaf ?”’ 





Not that Kind of a Baby 


I on following anecdote related by Mark Twain 
has, I believe, but once appeared in print. At 
an entertainment given for the benefit of the sea. 
men on board the steamer Kaiser Wilhelm II, on 
her voyage from New York to Genoa, Mr 
Clemens was posted for an address. On being 
introduced he rose and in his peculiar manner 
and tone of voice said: 

‘* My friends, I see that my name is on the 
program for an address. As this was done with- 
out consulting me I shall give you an anecdote in 
its place. Now, you know, there are anecdotes 
and anecdotes, short metre and long metre. I 
shall give you a long metre, one with a snapper 
at the end. It is about a Scotch-Irish minister 
who thought he was called to preach the Gospel, 
while he knew that he had the gift of oratory, 
and he never missed an opportunity to display it. 
An opportunity was afforded on the occasion of a 
christening. ‘There was a considerable audience, 
made up of relatives, friends and neighbors of the . 
parents. The preacher began by saying: 

*** We have met together, my friends, on a very 
interesting occasion — the christening of this little 
child — but I see already a look of disappointment 
on your faces. Is it because this infant is so 
small? We must bear in mind that this globe 
upon which we live is made up of small things, 
infinitesimal objects, we might say. Little drops 
of water make the mighty ocean; the mountains 
which rear their hoary heads toward heaven and 
are often lost in the clouds are made up of little 
grains of sand. Besides, my friends, we must 
take into consideration the possibilities in the 
life of this little speck of humanity. He may 
become a great preacher, multitudes may be 
swayed by his eloquence and brought to see and 
believe in the truths of the Gospel. He may 
become a distinguished physician, and his fame 
as a healer of men may reach the uttermost ends 
of the earth, and his name go down to posterity 
as one of the great benefactors of his kind. He 
may become a great astronomer and may read the 
heavens as an open book. He may discover new 
stars which may be coupled with those of Newton 
and many other great discoverers. He may be- 
come a distinguished statesman and orator, and 
by the strength of his intellect and eloquence he 
may control the destinies of nations and his name 
be engraved upon monuments erected to perpet- 
uate his memory by his admiring and grateful 
countrymen. He may become an author anda 
poet, and his name may yet appear among those 
now entombed at Westminster. He may become 
a great warrior and lead armies to battle and vic- 
tory; his prowess and valor may change the map 
of Europe. Methinks I hear the plaudits of the 
people at the mention of his deeds and name. 
He may become — er —er—he might — er ——’ 
turning to the mother, ‘ What is his name?’ 

‘* The mother, very much bewildered: ‘ What 
is the baby’s name?’ 

‘** Yes, what is his name?’ 

‘* The mother: ‘Its name is Mary Ann.’’’ 


His Need Worse than Hers 


E HAVE been informed that one of our 
newly-married young ladies kneads bread 
with her gloves on, says the ‘‘ Cambridge, Ohio, 
Sun.”? The editor of this paper needs bread with 
his shoes on; he also needs it with his trousers on; 
and unless the delinquent readers of this old rag 
of freedom pay up soon, he will need bread with- 
out a darn thing on. 


The Small Son’s Decision 


BAPTIST anda Methodist minister were by 

accident dining at the same house. As they 
took their seats there was an embarrassed pause, 
the hostess not knowing how to ask one minister 
to say grace without offending the other. 

The small son quickly grasped the situation, 
and half rising in his chair, moved his finger rap- 
idly around the table, reciting, ‘* Eny mene miny 
mo, catch a nigger by the toe.” He ended by 
pointing his finger at the Baptist minister and 
shouting, ‘* You're it!’’ 


How He Knew the Size 


MAN who had recently become engaged to 

a charming young girl, says ‘* Harper’s 
Weekly,’’ chanced to be in a fashionable shop 
when his eye caught a glimpse of a jeweled belt 
that seemed to him an acceptable gift for his 
fiancée. He asked a clerk to place an assortment 
of the belts on the counter. 

** Ladies’ belts ?’’ queried the polite salesman. 
** Certainly, sir; what size?’’ 

The young man blushed. ‘* Really,” he stam- 
mered, ‘‘I don’t know.’’ And he gazed about 
him helplessly for a moment or so. Finally a 
happy thought appeared to strike him. ‘* Can't 
you let me have a yardstick for a moment ?’’ he 
asked. The yardstick being forthcoming, he 
placed it along the inside of his arm from shoul- 
der to wrist. Then, looking up at the clerk, he 
exclaimed triumphantly, ‘‘ Twenty inches!”’ 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS 


Too Many for Him 


T THE conclusion of the regular lessons at 

a certain Sunday-school the superintendent 
made a short address to the assembled classes. 
At the end of his remarks he said: 

** Now all you boys and girls that would like 
to go to Heaven when you die hold up your 
hands.’’ 

Instantly every cnild had a hand in the air ex- 
cept one little fellow sitting in the far corner, 
who, in answer to the superintendent’s question, 
‘** Don’t you want to go to Heaven?’’ replied: 
‘** No, siree, not if that crowd’s a-goin’.’’ 


He Thousht it Wasn’t 


sie APA,”’ said a little boy, ‘*‘ is Rotterdam 
swearing ?”’ 
** No,’’ was the answer, *‘ that is the name of a 
city in Holland. Why?’’ 
** Well,” said the boy, ‘* Fannie Jones ate some 
of my candy to-day, and I told her I hoped it 
would rot-ter-dam teeth out.’’ 








Very Suggestive 


HE mother was expecting guests for the even- 

ing, and at eight o’clock the youngest son was 
told that it was bedtime. The little fellow per- 
sisted in sitting up for the occasion, pleading fear 
of the darkness. His mother assured him there 
was nothing to fear, saying he would not be 
alone, as the angels would be in the room to 
guard him. Finally the youngster reluctantly 
went to bed. An hour later a little figure ap- 
peared in the dining-room doorway, much to the 
amusement of the entire company, saying: 

‘* Mamma!” 

** Well, dear ?’’ his mother said. 

** May I speak, mamma ?’’ 

** Certainly, dear. What do you want?’’ 

** Mamma, are the angels in my room now?’’ 

** Yes, dear.’’ 

** Are they in my bed, too?”’ 

**Oh, yes, yes, dear,’?’ answered the mother 
impatiently. 

** Well, then, mamma, the angels are biting 
me.’’ ’ 


Didn’t Know Many Folks 


RTEMUS WARD was once traveling in the 

cars, dreading to be bored, and feeling miser- 

able, when a man approached him, sat down, and 
said: 

‘Did you hear that last thing on Horace 
Greeley ?”’ 

** Greeley ? Greeley ?’’ said Artemus. ‘‘ Horace 
Greeley? Who is he?”’ 

‘rhe man was quiet about five minutes. 
soon he said: 

** George Francis Train is kicking up a good 
deal of a row over in England. Do you think 
they will put him in a bastile ?’’ 

‘* Train? Train? George Francis Train ?’’ said 
Artemus solemnly. ‘‘ I never heard of him.’ 

This ignorance kept the man quiet for about 
fifteen minutes. Then he said: 

‘*What do you think about General Grant’s 
chances for the Presidency? Do you think they 
will run him?’’ 

‘Grant? Grant? Hang it, man,’’ said 
Artemus, ‘‘ you appear to know more strangers 
than any man [ ever saw.’’ 

The man was furious. 
last came back and said: 

** Say, did you ever hear of Adam?’”’ 

Artemus looked up and said: 

“Adam? Adam? What was his other 
name?”’ 


Pretty 


He walked off, but at 





She Would Cure Him 


= Y HUSBAND is so poetic,” said one lady 
to another on a street car. 

Whereupon an honest-looking woman, with a 
big market-basket at her feet, interjected with 
** Excuse me, mum, but have you ever tried rub- 
bing his joints with hartshorn liniment ?’’ 


Entirely Different 


HE dominie had said grace, when the four- 
year-old daughter of the hostess, who sat 
opposite the minister, looked up and said: 
** That’s not the kind of grace my papa says.’’ 
**No?’’ sweetly asked the minister; ‘‘ and 
what kind of grace does your papa say?”’ 
‘*Why,”’ said the little one, ‘‘ he came home 
last night and when he sat down to the table he 
just said, ‘Good God! what a supper!’ ”’ 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable ‘in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories en this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 

We all know of something which we think is “the funniest thing we ever heard.” If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. We do not promise to print all that may be sent : 
we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 
Please do not ask us to make you “ an exception ”’ to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions, 
and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 


The Editor of ‘* That Reminds Me,’’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








The Nutcrackers and the Sugar-Tongs 
By Edward Lear 
I 


Te Nutcrackers sate by a plate on the table; 
The Sugar-tongs sate by a plate at his side; 
And the Nutcrackers said, ‘‘ Don’t you wish we 
were able 
Along the blue hills and green meadows to ride? 
Must we drag on this stupid existence forever, 
So idle and weary, so full of remorse, 
While every one else takes his pleasure, and never 
Seems happy unless he is 1iding a Horse? 


II 


**Don’t you think we could ride without being 
instructed, 
Without any saddle or bridle or spur? 
Our legs are so Jong, and so aptly constructed, 
I’m sure that an accident could not occur. 
Let us all of a sudden hop down from the table, 
And hustle downstairs, and each jump on a 
Horse! 
Shall we try? Shall we go? 
are able?” 
The Sugar-tongs answered distinctly, ‘* Of 
course!’’ 


Do you think we. 


III 


So down the long staircase they hopped in a 
minute; 
The Sugar-tongs snapped, and the Crackers 
said ** Crack!’ 
The stable was open; the Horses were in it: 
Each took out a Ponyand jumped on his back. 
The Cat in a fright scrambled out of the doorway; 
The Mice tumbled out of a bundle of hay; 
The brown and white Rats, and the black ones 
from Norway, 
Screamed out, ‘‘ They are taking the Horses 


away!’’ 
IV 
The whole of the household was filled with 
amazement: 


The Cups and the Saucers danced madly about; 
The Plates and the Dishes looked out of the 
casement; 
The Salt-cellar stood on his head with a shout; 
The Spoons, with a clatter, looked out of the 
lattice; 
The Mustard-pot climbed up the gooseberry- 
pies; 
The Soup-ladle peeped through a heap of veal- 
patties, 
And squeaked with a ladlelike scream of 
surprise. 


Vv 
The Frying-pan said, ‘‘ It’s an awful delusion! ”’ 
The Tea-kettle hissed, and grew black in the 


face; 
And they all rushed downstairs in the wildest 
confusion 
To see the great Nutcracker-Sugar-tong race. 
And out of the stable, with screamings and 
laughter 
(Their Ponies were cream-colored, speckled with 
brown), 
The Nutcrackers first, and the Sugar-tongs after, 
Rode all round the yard, and then all round the 
town, 
VI 
They rode through the street, and they rode by 
the station; 
They galloped away to the beautiful shore; 
In silence they rode, and ** made no observation.” 
Save this: ‘* We will never go back any more! ’”’ 
And stil! you might hear, till they rode out of 
hearing, 
The Sugar-tongs snap, and the Crackers say 
* Coack!*? 
Till, far in the distance, their forms disappearing, 
They faded away; and they never came back! 


Then Grandma Did Some Thinking 


“CP. did you like that gumdrop?’’ 
** Yes, I liked it very much, dear.’’ 
** Well, Towser didn’t. He spit it out twice.’’ 
— From “ Life.” 


Not the Same 


YOUNG woman who has recently taken 
charge of a kindergarten, says ‘‘ The New 
York Sun,’’ entered a trolley-car the other day, 
and as she took her seat smiled pleasantly at a 
gentleman sitting opposite. He raised his hat, 
but it was evident that he did not know her. 
Realizing her error, she said, in tones audible 
throughout the entire car: 
**Oh, please excuse me! I mistook you for 
the father of two of my children!’’ 
She left the car at the next corner. 


Sorry for the Queen 


AN ENGLISH professor wrote on the black- 
board in his laboratory: 

** Professor Wilson informs his students that he 
has this day been appointed honorary physician 
to her Majesty, Queen Victoria.”’ 

In the course of the morning he had occasion to 
leave the room, and found on his return that some 
student-wag had added to the announcement the 
words: 

** God save the Queen.’’ 

NOTE — In the April issue of The Journal we reprinted 
some bright verses by Joe Lincoln, entitled “ His New 
Brother.’”’ The poem, it a ars, was taken by one of 
our readers from “ Cape CoB atiads and Other Verse,” 
published by Albert Brandt. We take pleasure now-in 
giving the credit which should have been given directly 
with the poem itself. 
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Beautiful America 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 





A Direct Talk About Billboards 


T HAS been suggested that there are 
two sides to the billboard question, 
and that a billboard is sometimes an 
improvement. It should be under- 
stood that the Beautiful America 
crusade is against offensive adver- 
tising signs—not against a//, It 
is fair to admit that signs and bill- 
boards are sometimes useful and 
necessary. In Moorestown, New Jersey, an 
old town full of the new spirit of civic prog- 
ress, and with a large part of its best citizens 
enrolled in its improvement league, the ques- 
tion has been met by erecting a town bulletin- 
board, upon which proper signs and notices 
may be posted. This, however, cuts out the 
whisky, corset and cigar signs that are usually 
only regarded by the erecting bill-poster and 
his customer as valuable when they interpose 
their staring assertion between the eye of the 
passer-by and some naiural beauty. 
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HAVE received a letter from Mr. Frederick 
R. Corbet, a bill-poster at Emporia, Kansas, 
who insists that he sees things ‘‘ from a dif- 
ferentstandpointentirely,’’ 
and- claims that ‘‘a well- 


man’s argument. The modern idea of light 
in dark places is, however, entirely contrary 
to his plan to hide, for a money gain, the dis- 
couraging view that visitors to Emporia might 
otherwise have, while leaving the dirt and 
ugliness untouched. 

I think there will be general agreement 
with my view that the Emporia man’s plan is 
a hateful hiding of a hateful condition. Let 
us clean up and beautify the vacant lots and 
not merely conceal what we are ashamed of 
with no less objectionable billboards. 

Those who believe in the Beautiful America 
work are advised to look behind the bill- 
boards everywhere, and thus gain an addi- 
tional argument for their removal. 


N SEATTLE the newspaper mentioned 

above has hit upon a good plan for induc- 
ing attention and bringing about cleaning, 
in its use of pictures of the offensive place, 
printed with details. In Kalamazoo, Mrs. 
Crane has found that simply to show the 
photograph to the property owner usually had 
the proper effect. Therefore, I suggest the 


O PLANT quick-growing vines or trees, so 
as to substitute greenery for signs, is an- 
other excellent suggestion that has been made 
and used, where there is opportunity to get 
in front of the advertising. Along railroad 
‘‘rights-of-way,’’ where signs have been 
erected just outside the railroad property, 
planting can be done which will soon make the 
signs valueless to the billboarders. I believe 
that the more enlightened railroads will 
undertake this form of obscuring signs which 
they have refused to permit on their property. 
The best of all means, however, is to secure 
permanent removal of the signboards by per- 
suading the owner of the property or lease to 
dispense with them. 


HE first prize in the 1904 contest was 


won by Mrs. Fitch by reason of her per- | 


sistent insistence. She went after the 


property owner, and when he would not re- | 


move the offensive signboards she raised 
money among her friends with which to lease 
the ground and thus obtain control. The 
immediate effect of her work was to stimu- 
late other beautifying in 
Troy, as reported in the 





kept advertising space may 
be more pleasing to the eve 
than what might otherwise 
be.’’ Hethen mentionsthe 


station at Emporia, and 
sends a picture of it as he 
has ‘‘improved’’ it. ‘‘ The 
property opposite [the 
station] was purchased dur- 
ing atypical Kansas boom. 

, The purchasers 
allowed it to lie unused and 
unlooked after, but it is the 
very first thing to greet the 
eye of the traveler or the 
prospective resident when 
he steps from the train, giv- 
ing a very bad impression 
of the town at the outset. 
I leased this space and 
erected thereon a smooth, 
well-built billboard, on 
which are affixed at all 
seasons of the year decent 
and respectable advertise- 
ments.’’ Further on he 
says: ‘‘Ilamconvinced that 
in your efforts to assist in 
beautifying America you 
are not peculiarly preju- 
diced to billboards, but to 
their prominence, and, my 
dear sir, ‘herein lies their 
altraction to wide-awake, 
hustling advertisers of to- 
day.”’ 

This gentleman makes 
the Beautiful America point 
for us, in the _ italicised 
words. It zs the unpleas- 
ant, unbeautiful, obtrusive 





truth of the statement made. 


removal of the advertisements. 
is not deemed justifiable, is reserved. 

But ¢wo photographs are wanted in each set, both 
exactly the same point of view. 


$750 for Billboard Removal Photographs 


outlook at the main railroad s ORDER to encourage those who are trying to remove objec- 
tionable signs we repeat the offer made in the March Journal. 
Each set offered in this competition to consist of two photographs only: 


FIRST, one photograph to show a fence, barn, house, outbuilding, billboard 
or other surface, or a field or lot in city or country, upon which are displayed 
painted or papered advertisements which have been placed there in the ordinary 
course of advertising business, and have been displayed for at least three months. 

SECOND, one photograph to show the same location (from the same stand- 
point if possible) with the advertisement features permanently removed. 


The photographs to be accompanied by a signed guarantee of the owner of the prop- 
erty that the advertisements or billboard in question were erected for advertising purposes, 
and not for the purpose of entering this competition, and that all advertising features will 
be permanently kept off the building, fence, rocks or other surface photographed; or, if a 
billboard, that it has been permanently removed. 
the pastor of a church in the same city or town, certifying /o Ais own knowledge of the 
The guarantee to be accompanied by a statement, not 
exceeding one hundred words, giving the exact location of the advertisement or billboard, 
and reciting how the removal was secured. 


$250 as a First Prize 

$150 as a Second Prize 

$100 as a Third Prize 
$75 as a Fourth Prize 


$750 in all 


Good sets of photographs not awarded prizes may be purchased at not less than $15 a set. 
The prizes will be awarded to those photographs which show, in the judgment of the 
editors, the greatest improvement in the landscape or neighborhood effected by the 
The right to withhold all awards, if the material received 


“ 


THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ BEAUTIFUL AMERICA’’ 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


On or before September 1, 1905 


This guarantee to be countersigned by 


$50 as a Fifth Prize 
$125 in sums of $25 each 
as Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth and Tenth Prizes 


before’? and “‘after”? from 
The photographs, signed guarantee and 100-word article 
must be sent together in one envelope, or flat package, the sender prepaying full letter 
postage, and inclosing return postage, addressed to 


newspapers. 

In the same way Mr. 
Zwiebel’s work in Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, cre- 
ated a sentiment, through 
the Beautiful America pub- 
lication of hissuccess, which 
reached far enough to be the 
means of destroying a most 
obtrusive whisky sign. 
This sign had been defi- 
antly erected on the prop- 
erty of the Erie Railroad, 
facing the city across the 


before the same sign, ille- 
gally anchored in the river 
to confront those who used 
the fine little river-front 
park in Wilkesbarre, had 
been cut loose by some 
indignant citizens. Un- 
daunted, the sign men 
erected another monstros- 
ity, “‘squatting’’ on the 
railroad’s property. The 
publicity that followed Mr. 
Zwiebel’s success caused a 
reference in regard to the 
whisky sign to President 
Underwood, of the Erie, 
who promptly ordered the 
billboard cut down. 

Good work always breeds 
other good work; and to rid 
a community of one objec- 
tionable signboard will 
almost surely bring about a 
general improvement. 


HE new prize offer given 
on this page will be seen 








prominence that we are 
resolutely fighting, for the 
good of the country and for the real benefit 
of the advertisers. On the latter point I 
quote a statement made to me by an experi- 
enced and astute advertising agent, who 
says: ‘‘ Billboard advertising is of the poorest 
quality, so far as results are concerned, and 
no critical advertisers, who require tests to 
show value, continue to use the signs along the 
railroads and in other so-called good locations. 
I believe sign money is mostly wasted.”’ 


UT, returning to our Emporia critic, I 
want to ask, What is concealed by the 
billboard he commends? He has not sent me 
the photograph requested, to show the con- 
ditions ‘‘ before,’’ so I venture to present a 
rear view of a great billboard on a prominent 
street in Seattle, Washington. When the 
** Post-Intelligencer,’’ of that city, printed 
this picture in its crusade for a clean city, 
the filth and rubbish which the billboard had 
protected were removed in a hurry! 
If it is better to conceal filth and unpleas- 
ant conditions than to remove them, there 
may be a shred of strength in the Kansas 





making of photographs of both fronts and 
backs of billboards. Call attention, also, to 
the mosquito side of the problem; for the old 
tin cans probably concealed by Mr. Corbet’s 
Emporia ‘‘improvement’’ can supply mos- 
quito misery for a whole summer. 

The city of Cleveland, Ohio, has recently 
adopted a building code which ‘‘ declares all 
signboards on residence streets, excepting 
one-sheet (about 3 x 4 feet) boards advertis- 
ing premises for sale, to be nuisances, and 
the inspector of buildings is given power to 
abate them.’’ Moreover, the ‘‘for sale’’ 
board requires a permit before it can be 
erected. This is proper action and should 
be instituted everywhere. The doctrine of 
public nuisances is explained in a leaflet of 
the American Civic Association, sent for six 
cents in stamps from the office in the North 
American Building, Philadelphia. 

Another city taxes the signboards heavily, 
increasing the charge very much out of pro- 
portion as the space taken is enlarged, it 
being the plain intention to restrain at least, 
and to abolish if possible. 











to represent a large sum of 

money; so large, indeed, 
are the first three prizes that it is earnestly 
hoped that hundreds of JOURNAL readers 
may compete. On every side is there a great 
interest being awakened in the placing and 
existence of offensive billboards, so that the 
time is ripe for your codperation in this 
matter. Look about you, therefore, in your 
city, town or village and select some offend- 
ing billboard: read then the conditions of the 
prize offer on this page, and you give yourself 
a double opportunity: first, to take part in 
the beautifying and improving of your town, 
and, second, to win a good-sized prize. And 
no month in the year is so propitious to this 
work as July: the month when our patriotism 
is aglow. Let us crystallize this patriotism 
into some definite action for the benefit of our 
immediate community and for our country 
—for the more beautiful we make our 
towns the more beautiful we make the nation 
as a whole. 


HY not, therefore, try for one of the 
prizes? They offer genercus amounts, 
certainly! 





Billboard opposite the railroad station at Emporia, Kansas, submitted by 
Frederick R. Corbet, a bill-poster, as an improvement of the existing conditions, 
because it hides a presumably filthy vacant lot. 





View back of a billboard at Seattle, Washington. This was published by the 
** Post-Intelligencer,’’ of that city, to show the bad conditions back of it. The 


lot was promptly cleaned up in consequence. 
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“EVERY BIT’S GOOD” 
If Made With 


Armour’s 


Extract of Beef 


A Hot Weather Food and Drink 
for Children and Grownups 


Quickly made, with a cup of 
boiling water, a small quantity 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, 
salt and pepper and you have a 


| delicious beef broth ready to 
Susquehanna River. Once | 


serve, that is appetizing and 
strengthening. It keeps the 
digestion normal and helps 
digest other food and get the 
full nourishment out of it with- 
out the aid of Drugs; particu- 
larly grateful after bathing or 
any violent exercise, or on chilly 
days and nights, or whenever a 
warming drink that will tone, 
stimulate, and sustain is desired. 
Take a jar with you on your 
vacation. It may prevent an 
illness. Ask for Armour’s beef 
broth (hot or cold) at the golf 
club, boathouse, café, or restau- 
rant. 

A Connecticut school-teacher 
SAYS: 

“I know of nothing which more 
quickly braces me up and makes me 
feel as if something was still worth 
while than to brew one of those magic 
cupfuls of Armour’s beef tea, and 
fatigue and nerves disappear. Better 
than all bromides and other sedatives 
is Armour’s Extract of Beef, and many 
a convalescent have I urged to speedy 
recovery by a gift of a neat white jar 
bearing that well-known label.” 

Armour’s Extract of Beef is 
the concentrated essence of 
prime beef. It is not a remedy 
but a culinary article for pre- 
paring soups, sauces, gravies, 
and beef tea, and giving color, 
flavor, and body to any number 
of dishes, which, without it, are 
neither attractive nor palatable. 

CULINARY WRINKLES 


tells how to use it, and also 
Asparox 


AND 


Armour’s Tomato Bouillon 


A copy sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of a 2-cent stamp to cover 
cost of mailing. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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As the Bell Wended its Way 


Some Incidents of the Longest Journey on Which the Famous Liberty Bell Has Ever Been Taken 


By William Bernard Bray 

















On arriving at St. Louis, the Bell was welcomed by thousands of visitors at the Exposition, and by the Governor and 
distinguished citizens, with becoming ceremonies in the plaza near the Louisiana Purchase Monument. 

















A veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars 
came to honor the Bell. 




















One little girl, lifted up by her father, 
begged in vain to sit on top of the Bell. 




















Thousands of patriots, small and grown- 
up, were happy to be allowed to kiss it. 











The workmen in the car-shops of Du- 
buque, Iowa, clamored for souvenirs. 


























EXT to our flag the famous Liberty Bell seems 
to evoke the most ardent outbursts of patriotic 
feeling, especially during its occasional jour- 

neys. In the last twenty years it has been removed 
six times on great public occasions to far distant 
points, its longest journey being the last one to the St. 
Louis Fair, when many interesting incidents occurred. 

At Springfield, Illinois, although the train was six 
hours late and did not arrive until nearly midnight, 
twenty thousand people were waiting to see the Bell. 
In the throng was an aged woman, Sarah A. Graham, 
nearing fourscore years, The crowd made way for 
her as she was helped to the car. Falling on her 
knees beside the Bell, she lovingly caressed its ragged 
edges again and again, weeping tears of joy and too 
overcome to speak. Then she told how her grand- 
father had often described to her the day when he 
heard the Liberty Bell ring out its message in 1776. 
He was one of triplet brothers, born in Philadelphia 
and soldiers under Washington. Her pride in her 
Revolutionary ancestry, and her joy at seeing the Bell 
they had so deeply revered, were touching to see. 

In sharp contrast was the scene enacted one morn- 
ing before sunrise in the little town of Lansing, Iowa. 
Only the two officers who stood guard over the Bell 
saw it. There at the station a farmer, his wife and 
two babes in arms were waiting. They had been 
there several hours, fearful of missing the opportunity 
of their lives. The train stopped only afew minutes, 
but the infants, wrapped in blankets, were quickly 
handed up to the officers. ‘‘ Please let them touch 
it,’’ said the father; ‘‘they may never get another 
chance in their lives.’’ A look of joyous satisfaction 
illumined the parents’ faces as the request was 
granted. Then the little ones were handed carefully 
down, and the train sped on. 

Even more pathetic was the greeting of Frank 
Voelker, a blind boy nine years old, at Dubuque, 
Iowa. He was the grandson of a veteran who fought 
under Grant. Guided by this old man, the boy forced 
his way through the dense crowd, numbering many 
thousands, to the car. After eagerly running his 
fingers over the Bell’s surface he threw his arms 
about the great bronze relic and slowly spelled out 
with his sensitive trained finger-tips the inscription 
which his sightless eyes could not read: ‘‘ PROCLAIM 
LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND 
UNTO ALL THE INHABITANTS THEREOF.”’ 
As he was led away amid the sympathetic silence of 
those who had witnessed the scene his face was irra- 
diated by a faint smile and bore an expression of 
supreme satisfaction. 


Here are some interesting facts about the Liberty Bell: 

It was cast in 1751, in London, from the model of a bell made 
by order of Edward III early in the thirteenth century. 

It weighs more than two thousand pounds. 

It measures twelve feet in circumference and almost four feet 
in height. 

Its permanent home is in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
formerly known as the State House. 

It cracked about two years after it had been hung in the tower 
of the State House, and was recast in its original form. 

It cracked again, in 1835, while tolling the funeral knell of 
Chief Justice Marshall, and was not recast as it had meanwhile 
become famous as the Liberty Bell, because it summoned the 
colonists on July 8, 1776, to hear the first official reading of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
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The Bell as it looks in its fittings when 
traveling from town to town. 
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The ardent patriotism of many was symbol- 
ized in their desire to touch the Bell. 














The Bell has been fittingly called a 
National Touchstone. 




















The Leader 
for 125 Years 


1780 





Look for this Trade-Mark 


Those who use 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


regularly are the most uni- 
formly healthy and are the 
least subject to a multitude 
of little ailments that destroy 
the comforts of life. 

It is a perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily digested, 
fitted to repair wasted 
strength, preserve health and 
prolong life. 

A new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent 
free. 


4. 4) Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Mass. 














The Buffalo Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution decorated it. 








Founded 1867 


Chicago Musical College 


The Summer Term at the Chicago Musical College 
begins June 26th. The Fall Season commences Sep- 
tember 1th, 1905. 

The college faculty — acknowledged the strongest 
ever assembled in a school of musical learning — 
has been augmented by the following important ac- 
quisitions: Waldemar Liitschg, the great Russian 
pianist, and Alexander von Fielitz, the distinguished 
composer, will come from Berlin, Germany, in Sep- 
tember. Hans Schroeder, the eminent German bari- 
tone, will join the faculty at the opening of the 
Summer Term. 

The Musical Directors are: Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Emile 
Sauret, Dr. Louis Falk, Hans von Schiller, William 
Castle, Bernhard Listemann, Waldemar Liitschg, 
Herman Devries, Felix Borowski, Arthur Speed and 
Alexander von Fielitz. 

Hart Conway is Director of the School of Acting, 
and the School of Expression is under the direction 
of Mrs. Letitia V. Kempster. 

The Chicago Musical College issues Teachers’ 
Certificates and Diplomas, and confers the degrees 
‘* Bachelor of Music,’’ ‘‘ Master of Music’’ and 
** Doctor of Music” by authority of the State of 
Illinois. 

Applications are now being accepted for the 35 
Free and 150 Partial Scholarships. Catalogue 
mailed free. All requests for information will receive 
prompt attention. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President 


College Building, 202 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











St. Paul and Minneapolis vied with each other in giving their school-children every opportunity to do honor to the 
Bell. Their carfare paid by the city, thousands of children passed over this platform. 





HILES’ ICE BREAKER 


Breaks ice quickly for ice cream 
freezers without trouble or waste. 
You can freeze ice cream in half 
the time you now take because you 
can break a pailful of ice in two 
minutes. Hiles’ Ice Breaker fits 
any common pail. The ice is 
broken with the maul (fur- 
nished) and drops through 


the breaker into the pail. / 
$1.50 each. Ilhustrated cat- 
alogue free. Ask your hard- 
ware dealer, your ice man, 
or write 


C. A. HILES & CO. 


tee Tool 
Manufacturers 


1140 West 14th St. 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 











Outdoor Larks and Picnics 


For Children and for Grown People 





DRAWN BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


A Surprise Kindergarten Picnic 
By Helen Pennington 


HREE ladies, being indebted socially toa 
T large number of people and having small 

houses, entertained their friends by select- 
ing a pretty secluded spot a mile from town 
and clearing the underbrush out to form one 
large reception-room with several small 
alcoves opening out of it. 

On the morning of the party they wound 
rose-colored bunting around the trees, and up 
over the tops of the sunny places formed a 
green canopy with green bunting. They 
formed rooms with archways leading into the 
large room. These they filled with ham- 
mocks, rugs, screens, pillows, folding chairs, 
tables and great jars of wild ferns and 
flowers. 

The large reception-room was decorated 
and furnished like a nursery. The smaller 
rooms contained respectively two or three 
stringed instruments and tables for different 
games. Several outdoor games were also 
provided. 

The week before the picnic they sent out 
unsigned postal-cards on which was written 
the following announcement: 

** Be ready for an outing the first pleasant dav after 
June sixth. Dress as you did when ten years old. 
Invitations issued later,’’ 

The invitations were written with pink 
ink on birch-bark and tied with rose-colored 
ribbon. The guests were asked to bring 
their playthings, and were later taken to the 
grounds in hay-racks. 

Luncheon was served on _ rose-colored 
papier-maché dishes, and souvenirs made of 
birch-bark were given. 


Red, White and Blue Picnic 
By Louise R. Ames 


ARLY in the spring two little children 
were promised a picnic on the Fourth of 
July. Meanwhile they were told to collect 
and cut in strips all the clean newspapers 
they could get, and to store the strips on the 
garret floor. Mamma then purchased for a 
small sum remnants of bright blue and 
Turkey red calicoes, enough to make covers 
for twenty pillows. The boy was told to go 
up in the garret for an hour each day and fill 
cases, while the girl went with him to close 
up the ends with a coarse needle and thread. 
Soon there was a neat pile of twenty pillows 
on the floor in a corner, covered with an old 
sheet to keep off the dust. 

When picnic day came these pillows were 
taken to the grove in the long wagon, so that 
when the guests arrived each one might have 
a pillow to lean against. 

A large cake of artificial ice was taken to 
the grove and placed in a good position upon 
the ground, a good-sized place being hol- 
lowed out of the centre of the cake. In this 
hollow was placed fruit, consisting of 
peaches, bananas, slices of pineapple, toma- 
toes, cherries and halves of muskmelons, 
and all along the sides of the centre so filled 
were quarters of watermelon. The fruit was 
then covered with a tablecloth, and over that 
was a large canvas covered with cracked ice. 
About the edges of the great cake of ice ferns 
were tastefully arranged. 

When the guests arrived at eleven o’clock 
there was much speculation from the vantage- 
ground of the gay pillows as to what was 
under the canvas. After the sandwiches had 
been eaten the canvas was removed and the 
icy mound of fruit exposed to view, amid 
cheers of delighted approval. 

Every one had been asked to dress in 
either red, white or blue, the right shades of 
red and blue being stipulated. All came in 
the colors requested. The effect was novel 
and pretty. Bunting was sparingly used, but 
**Old Glory’’ waved triumphantly from the 
top of an old, blasted pine tree. 


An Amazing Pancake Bush 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Stoll 


F THERE are elderberry bushes near the 
picnic ground a unique surprise may be 
prepared for the children while they are busily 
employed in play. One or two of the careful 
mothers can manage it cleverly. - 

Set an oil stove close under an elderberry 
bush that is in bloom, make a pancake batter 
in the usual way, heat the frying-pan, and 
then carefully bring down an elderberry blos- 
som without breaking it from the bush, dip it 
in the batter and fry brown. After being 
dipped in batter the blossom will spread out 
to fita medium-sized pan and will give the 
pancake a fine flavor. Fry several blossoms, 
then move the stove out of sight, call the 
children, and witness their consternation at 
seeing hot pancakes ‘‘ growing’’ ona bush. 


Progressive July Luncheon 
By Marian Mason 


“TOUR bright young women, all from the 
far West and with original ideas as to 
ways and means for getting the most they 
can out of life, discovered a sort of abandoned 
bungalow, or hunters’ lodge, that appealed 
to their desire for something out of the ordi- 
nary. There was in it one long living-room, 
and porches surrounded three sides. A 
glass-inclosed one divided the kitchen from 
the living-room. Across and under each 
window, long, denim-covered benches, of 
extra width, and supplied with an abundance 
of bright pillows, made comfortable resting- 
places for a quiet hour with book or pen. 
Vine and blossom adorned the window-sills. 
When the monotony of the country life 
began to suggest a change of some kind the 
girls planned a progressive luncheon. Each 
girl, devising her own menu for her par- 
ticular course, had to beg and borrow from 
hotel and neighbor. 

Screens and denim curtains divided the 
large living-room into three compartments. 
One large round table was laid for twelve 
covers in each. 

The first course of fish was served in a very 
original way. The golden-oak table was 
covered with a new, large fish or seine net. 
Little gold-paper fish were caught in the 
meshes all over the table; larger fish hung 
from the corners, 

The centrepiece was made by using a new, 
shallow tin pan, with a round mirror in the 
bottom. White sand, pebbles and shells were 
scattered on the mirror, the pan was filled with 
water, and mossy grass and ferns hid the pan. 
A birch-bark boat holding three tiny men 
floated around this miniature pond. 

The novel feature of this centrepiece con- 
sisted of its suggesting the name of a book. 
Three minutes by the watch were allowed in 
which to guess it. The first one who called 
out ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat’’ received a beau- 
tiful fish-pole in a case, all ready for use. 


When the quietly shifted screens revealed 
the beautiful table for the second course, of 
spotless white napery, covered with chains of 
field daisies laid lattice fashion all over the 
cloth, each end of the chain finished with 
tassels of long, glossy grass, which hung 
gracefully over the snowy linen, they also 
concealed the tables just vacated. This 
daisy table was further adorned by having 
caught through the centre of the lattice an 
extravagantly large bow of lace and lavender 
ribbon (the very best sash belonging to one 
of the girls). 

It did not require more than the three 
minutes allowed for one bright guest to call 
quickly, ‘‘ Lavender and Old Lace.’’ A 
dainty work-bag was the prize awarded her. 

The table that greeted the eyes now was 
more beautiful than my description can 
make it. Cheap Canton flannel was tacked 
firmly over the round board top. A broad 
ruffle or flounce of white muslin was gath- 
ered all around the edge and hung to the 
floor. A large square of the muslin covered 
the roundtop. The corners were caught with 
pale green and pink, and allowed to fall over 
the flounce. A broad wreath of large pink 
peonies encircled two gilded toy chairs, 
with miniature representations of King 
Edward and President Roosevelt as occu- 
pants. Tiny Empire wreaths adorned every 
dish and tumbler on the table. 

This time five minutes were allowed for 
guessing, and then it devolved upon the 
hostess herself to present the beautiful book 
to the most honored guest, as no one guessed 
“* The Seats of the Mighty.’’ 

Among the vines and birds and with the 
musical accompaniment of the rippling brook 
within a few feet of the attractively decorated 
porch the last course was served, consisting 
of ices, cakes, confections and black coffee. 
A queer old chimney, built of rough stones 
from the surrounding streams and hills, 
protruded through the living-room to the 
porch. The hostess for this course conceived 
the idea of decorating this chimney with 
swallows cut from paper, colored brown and 
suspended from the ceiling cf the porch and 
around the stones with invisible wire. The 
breeze caught them, and gave a most real, life- 
like motion as they swayed back and forth. 

When guessing-time came—all too soon 
for the delighted guests who were loth to 
return to hotel and cottage home—the hostess 
said: ‘‘ What suggests a familiar song, more 
familiar, perhaps, to our fathers and mothers 
than to us, yet one we all know and love, I’m 
sure?’’ It was not hard to guess, for every 
one began to sing ‘‘ When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly.’’ 








The “Days” Give a Picnic 
By Christine Emery 


EVEN young people, each representing a 
certain day, invited seven friends to 
picnic with them. 

‘*Some Day’”’ was the first to greet us: a 
girl in a large sunbonnet, with hair in a 
schoolgirl ‘‘ pig-tail,’’ was puzzling over a 
**sum”’ 
in finding the ‘‘ sum”’ of potatoes and green 
corn required for fourteen hungry people. 

‘*Muggy Day’”’ was nearly prostrated by 
the heat, and was constantly fanning herself 
in a most realistic way. Tiny mugs cut from 
trefoil paper were fastened to her gown. She 
furnished cold coffee and lemonade. 

**Red Letter Day ’’ was very industriously 
reading a letter written on red paper. He 
brought a plentiful supply of wateryyglons, as 
being consistent with the red of the letter 
paper and the black ink. 

‘* Freezing Day’’ was busily freezing ice 
cream, and did not look as cool as he should 
have looked. 

** Fourth of July Day’’ was most charming 
in a white gown with tiny flags and red 
tissue-paper firecrackers for her decorations. 
She brought delicious wafers tied with red, 
white and blue ribbons. 

‘* Saint Patrick’s Day’’ was a girl dressed 
in green with wreath and chains of clover- 
leaf ‘‘ shamrocks.’’ She had made the love- 
liest little cakes with green icing and placed 
a lucky four-leaved clover on each cake. 

** Fishing Day’’ and his brother had been on 
the creek bank for hours, and had a fine string 
of perch for their labor and our enjoyment. 

The entire cost of the menu was only two 
dollars and fifty cents. 


A Picnic for Business Men 
By F. W. Bidwell 


SHOULD like to tell you about a little 

club to which I belong. It consists of four 
married couples. It is not the club that I 
wish to write about especially, but the delight- 
ful times we have two or three times a year 
on what we call our ‘‘ beefsteak picnics’’ in 
the woods. 

Late in the afternoon we all mount our 
wheels and have a delightful ride at the best 
time of the day. We arrange to get tothe 
chosen place, beside some spring or brook, 
before sundown, and the men soon have two 
good-sized piles of dry wood ready to light, 
and a few green sticks to put on top to make 
a good bed of coals. Then we sit around and 
watch the sun set. 

As it gets dusk we light one of the piles, 
reserving the other for a later illumination. 
The men cut green sticks to make a griddle, 
and a few long-crotched ones with which to 
turn the meat, and the women open the boxes 
and spread the luncheon on the wooden 
platters. 

The luncheon should be simple, but one 
thing should never be forgotten —that is, the 
coffee-pot, and a good-sized one, too. 

After the wood has burned down the men 
drag the burning sticks off to one side, expos- 
ing a fine bed of hot coals, on which they drop 
the griddle-sticks, crossing them to form a 
griddle, and then putting on the juicy steaks. 


A Dandelion Party 
By Nellie Snow 


N OLD and grass-grown orchard sprinkled | 


thickly with dandelions gave me the idea. 
First, the invitations were cut from yellow 
paper in forms of dandelions and were 
written in white ink: 
Frankie invites you toa Dandelion Party 
on Orchard Green, from 9:30 A. M. to 12 M. 


Wednesday, July thirteenth 
(Please dress in white) 





From four trees hung strings of dandelions, 
forming a room forthetable. Blossoms were 


attached to the snowy cloth, a blossom was | 
on each plate, and the centrepiece was of the | 


blossoms. When each little guest arrived we 


decorated the little girls’ frocks with wreaths | 
and garlands and festoons until they looked | 


like little fairies. The boys each had a 
buttonhole bouquet. 


There was a contest in dandelion rings and 


bracelets. Then they told each other’s for- 
tunés with the blossoms. 

When luncheon was called a merry crowd 
took their places, and many were the ‘‘ Ohs!”’ 
and ‘‘Ahs!’’ exclaimed at the beauty of it all. 
Thin slices of bread and butter, egg salad, 


the yellow balls resting on a nest of the | 


whites nestled among the yellow blossoms, 
dainty cup-custards overtopped with balls of 
white frosting, gold and white cake, a fruit 
piece of oranges and bananas, and lemonade 
as a beverage, made a dainty menu. 


on a slate, and asked our assistance | 
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From the opening of the 
jar to the last morsel 
you scrape from the bottom, 


MacLaren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


retains a// the delicacy of flavor and 
rich creamy taste that makes it the 
perfect table cheese. The opal jar 
in which Imperial Cheese is put up 
keeps the cheese always as pure 
and sweet as it was when you broke 
the seal— never becomes hard or dry. 
And the fresh, clean, inviting look of 
the jar itself gives it an appetizing 
appearance on the table. 

Imperial Cheese is ideal food, for 
it combines the highest percentage of 
nutrition with a taste so delightful 
that one wishes there were more 
such dainties. 


From 10c the jar up ; at all grocers 
A. F. MacLaren Imperial Cheese Co., L’t’d 
Detroit, Mich., 4 
and Toronto, Canada “ 


witetieint. 











MAKER 


mixes the 
batter for 


all kinds 


of cakes 


Made in response to hundreds of re- 
quests from American women that 
we should furnish them a machine 
for making Cake, as simple to operate 
and as certain of results as the won- 


derful “ Universal” Bread Maker. 





At all Hardware Stores, $1.75 each. 
Booklet H, with many Cake recipes, Free. 





Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain Ct., U.S.A. 
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Vacation Pleasures in Country and on Shore 
Ways in Which Young and Old May Enjoy Themselves 


Four of Us and a Boathouse 
By Mrs. C. I. Gross 


WANTED areal vacation, 

but try as I would I did 

not see how I could go 
anywhere with only six dol- 
lars a week for all expenses. 
Still, I was determined to 
have an outing of some kind, 
and at last a bright thought 
came to me. On the bank of a river, three 
miles from my home, there was a large yard 
owned by a judge. The family did not live 
on the place, and I thought that if permission 
could be obtained for me to camp there with 
three other girls we could have a real outing. 

I gathered up courage and called on the 
judge and told him of my troubles and my 
desire. He looked at me over his gold- 
rimmed glasses as if he thought me crazy, 
but all he said was, ‘‘ Bless me, girl! Of 
course you can camp there as long as you 
please, and you can use the old boathouse for 
sleeping purposes.’’ So I thanked him very 
heartily and told him our plans. 

For the next three Saturday afternoons we 
were busy. We carried pails and brooms to 
the boathouse and we cleaned and scrubbed 
to our hearts’ content. 

With the aid of two bolts of mosquito net- 
ting —one white, the other green—we had a 
regular bower. We hired a man to haul out 
our cots, bedding, table, four chairs, a small 
oil stove which we had, and our cooking 
utensils and dishes. 

Then we went shopping. We _ bought 
enough to last us for two weeks, as we had 
decided not to go into town again until our 
vacation was ended. We bought two second- 
hand hammocks, and borrowed five good 
bvoks, fish lines and hooks. 

I suppose most people would call the house 
a shed, but we named it ‘‘ Cottage Content.’’ 

We shall never forget those two weeks. 
We took turns doing the work. We cut 
poles from the limbs of trees, and fished. 
We took several trips down the river, return- 
ing laden with flowers and vines. Then we 
would lie in our hammocks for hours under 
the shade of the large trees, watching the 
birds and the beautiful changing clouds. 

The two weeks passed like a dream, and 
instead of four pale, lifeless girls we returned 
brown, healthy and robust. 

The following is an itemized account of 
our expenses: 


Drayage ..... ......$0.50 6 loaves bread...... $0.30 
Mosquito netting.... .80 Sugar...... ....... «50 
5 pounds oatmeal... .25 2% pounds cheese.. .50 
5 pounds bacon.....  .75 3 pounds butter..... .60 
2boxessodacrackers .30 1 dozen lemons..... .30 
4 boxes grahamcks. .40 Fruit ............... .7§ 
2\4 lbs. gingersnaps. .25 3gallonsoil. .... .54 
\%4 bushel potatoes... .50 2hammocks. .... .75 
Vegetables.......... .60 Fish lines, etc..<:.. .41 

WR A6T46 Ka deer erereeeetieadacetns $9.00 


Our Tent in the Apple Orchard 
By Annie Arnett 


OW to spend a two weeks’ vacation eco- 
nomically and restfully was the problem 
my cousin and I tried for some time to solve. 
She was a typewriter and I an assistant book- 
keeper, and by reason of small salaries we 
were compelled to economize in every way. 
We agreed that absolute rest was what we 
needed. 

My cousin had a friend who was living on 
a small farm near a lake in New Jersey, and 
it occurred to her that perhaps we could 
hire a tent there and also secure board near 
by at small cost. In response to our letter 
setting forth our circumstances and desires, 
a favorable reply came, and we were made 
happy. We could have a tent and two cots, 
our board, and a boat on the lake, for the two 
weeks for ten dollars. 

We took with us clothing enough for 
needed changes, some bedclothing, a few 
toilet articles, books, fish lines, a revolver, 
some magazines, and ordered a daily paper 
to be sent us during our stay. 

Thus equipped, a bright morning in August 
found us on our way to the little farmhouse. 
We arrived about noon. We were warmly 
welcomed, and after pitching our tent under 
the apple trees our hostess readily consented 
to gratify our desire to have our meals in the 
tent. We enjoyed this greatly. 

With the beauty of the lake and healthful 
country, the boating and fishing, and all the 
daily rounds of simple but elevating and in- 
vigorating pleasures, our quiet and restful 
vacation sped delightfully away. 

We had derived much benefit and pleasure 
from our small outlay of eleven dollars and 
fifty cents: ten dollars for board and tent and 
one dollar and fifty cents for carfare. 


Pretty Flower Shower 
By Jennie Merrill 


Be was a unique outdoor affair given by 
a clever girl in honor of a bride-to-be. 

Each guest brought an offering of flowers. 
Many little trinkets were deftly hidden away 
in the small bouquets, and the latter were 
dropped into a pretty Japanese umbrella, 
which was suddenly opened over the head of 
the guest of honor, the flowers falling over 
her in a generous shower. 





DRAWN 


Clever Sand Plays 
By Laura Adelle Borden 


WO children tried working out little his- 

toriesinsand. First they took the story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. The ocean was a large 
hollow in the sand filled with water. The 
departure for America was portrayed by sail- 
ing bits of bark or pasteboard from one side 
of the ocean to the other, with bits of tissue- 
paper for sails, and shells and small pebbles 
for people. The sailing around Cape Cod 
consisted of drawing boats around a small 
pile of sand projecting into the water. 
Plymouth Rock was a good-sized stone, with 
bits of grass and weeds stuck in sand near 
the edge of water for the woods. They also 
built two streets. The ‘‘ Fort’’ on the hill, 
at the end of one street, was a large pile of 
sand, uneven in shape, with a smaller pile on 
top. The first Thanksgiving had a long, flat 
stretch of sand for the table with various bits 
of shells, etc., for food, sticks for guns, and 
small pebbles for people. 


A Good Time at the Seashore 
By Elizabeth Lowe 


AM a self-supporting girl and earn seven 

dollars and fifty cents aweek. I have had 
many enjoyable vacations, but the one I con- 
sidered the best all-around one was the two 
weeks’ outing when I helped some one else to 
enjoy the same things that Ienjoyed. I had 
planned with some other girls to go to a pop- 
ular resort, and stay a week or ten days. 

My mother and myself constitute our fam- 
ily. My mother has boarders in the winter, 
but owing to unusual expenses she had no 
surplus for luxuries this summer. One day 
I said, ‘‘ Mumpsey, let’s both go to the coast. 
You know that our friend, Mrs. , has 
taken a cottage on the beach at Jamison. 
She has a room that she will rent to us with 
the privilege of cooking on her stove and 
eating in her dining-room.’’ 

A few months before I had invested ina 
thirty-six-inch trunk. Well, I put more 
things in that trunk than one could imagine 
—clothes, supplies, books, and everything we 
could possibly need for two weeks. 

Our friend was there to meet us, and we 
drove to her cottage, a mile up the beach. It 
was the first time my mother had seen the 
ocean, and though she said very little, I could 
tell that she would love it. The cottage had 
a wide, covered perch on all four sides, and 
we had an unbroken view in all directions. 
Each day grew better. We had no house- 
keeping to speak of. We bathed and fished, 
went turtle-egg hunting and clam hunting. 
It was an entire change from what we did all 
the year, and that was what mother and I 
needed. I had forgotten that there was such 
a thing as a store, and mother had stopped 
thinking of her troubles. I had always spent 
more than twenty-five dollars on my short 
vacation and I had counted on spending that 
amount with the girls at a hotel. 

We spent four dollars and fifteen cents 
each for carfare, five dollars for room rent, 
one dollar and fifty cents for drayage, six 
dollars for groceries, and one dollar and 
twenty cents for incidentals, making a total 
of about twenty-three dollars in all, and we 
both came back refreshed and rested, and each 
one several pounds heavier. 





For an Outdoor Tea-Table 
By Florence Brown 


NE of the delights of a wide veranda or 

a shady lawn in summer is the possibil- 
ity it offers for outdoor afternoon tea. But 
the difficulty one finds in keeping the alco- 
hol lamp burning under the hot-water kettle, 
in even a moderate breeze, often drives one 
indoors. The contrivance shown in this illus- 
tration is an adaptation from a shelter pro- 
vided in many English tea-baskets. It is of 


thin brass, the back being of one piece, 
eighteen inches high, the opening being six 
It was made 


inches across at the base. 
by one of the 
workmen at a 
brass foundry 
who had never 
seen anything 
of the kind 
and simply fol- 
lowed our di- 
rections. In 
brass it cost 
two dollars 
anda half, but 
one could be 
made of tin at 
less expense, 
and would look 
better with a 
silver kettle. 


BY ANNE ESTELLE RICE 


J. entertained our friends. 





By A. B. Higginson | 


PS want of another name 
we called this game 
‘*shinny’’ when I was a boy. 
Eleven boys are required. 
Ten small round holes are 
made in the ground, about 
three or four inches across 
aud one or two deep. The 
ten holes are placed in a circle around a 
larger one. Each of the ten boys stands 
with the end of his stick (the handle of an 
old broom we used, or a stick with a slight 
curve on the end of it) in his own particular® 





hole. The eleventh boy with his stick tries 


to manceuvre a large ball from outside the | 


circle into the centre hole. 


circle. They must, of course, remove their 
sticks from the holes to do this, and if the 
player who is driving the ball is sharp enough 
he may get his stick in the hole before the 
other player can draw his back again, or any 
of the rest in the circle may steal his neigh- 
bor’s hole when his neighbor’s stick is out of 
it. This makes it easier for the eleventh 
player to get a hole. When he does get one 
the player who is without a hole has to ma- 
noeuvre the ball. If he manages to get the 
ball in the centre hole at that instant all 
must change holes, and he again has a chance 
to steal one while the change is going on. 
Any hole may be stolen by any of the eleven 
players if there is no stick in it. 

There are a few rules in the game; for in- 
stance, first, no stick must be raised higher 
than the knee in striking; second, no strik- 
ing must be done while the ball is outside the 
circle; third, any player may strike his 
neighbor’s stick out of its hole when he is 
not watchful, and put his own into it. There 
are likely other rules that I can’t think of 
now, but these are sufficient to begin on. 

If played with care there is small danger 
of getting hurt much. At picnics and such 
outings even the ‘‘ grown-ups’’ are children 
for the time being, and even they would, I’m 
sure, enjoy this game. 

A little padding on the end of the sticks 
would make the game safe for the children. 


A Vacation on a Porch 
By Elizabeth English 


LIVE in a city where the smoke of many 

factories robs grass, trees and vines of 
their fresh green. I have spent the most of 
my summers at home, not having the means 
to travel in search of pleasure. 

I have a frail little mother. She needed 
rest, peace and quiet—and she needed me. 
And I felt that I could have no pleasure apart 
from her, 

The house in which we live has two large 
porches. On one at the back of the house I 
spent my summer. There I hung my red 
and yellow hammock, and there were to be 
found my magazines, papers and sewing- 
chair. Along the rail, early inthe summer, I 
nailed a board wide enough to hold boxes of 
nasturtiums that I planted early in the season, 
and their golden trailing loveliness and spicy 
fragrance have been a source of delight and 
satisfaction throughout the whole summer. 
In the place of palms I secured ferns of the 
hardy variety, going to the woods after them 
myself; this was in itself a pleasure. These 
I set in common clay flower-pots and ar- 
ranged them along a low stone wall that runs 
the length of the porch. Between the pots of 
ferns I have low vessels of oxalis, and beyond 
them, higher up, for our yard rises percep- 
tibly toward the rear, I have groups of scarlet 
and yellow cannas. 

As a screen that would afford a little more 
privacy I used hanging baskets of trailing 
vines. These vines I festooned from one 
pillar of the porch to the other, and the effect 
was beautiful. 

A few rugs in bright colors of reds and 
yellows, and a few colored glass lanterns 
hung here and there among the festoons of 
vines, gave an Oriental look to a very sub- 
stantial, conventional porch. 

One of my friends, a lady who believes 
that pleasure and utility should go hand in 
hand, suggested that we inaugurate a sort of 
sewing society. ‘‘ Let us take,’’ she said, 
‘‘the clothing our own children have out- 
grown, and instead of giving it, as I know 
people often do, to some poor tired mother to 
make over, let us get the measure of the chil- 
dren, and make good-fitting clothes for them, 
and as neat as though we were making them 
for our very own.’’ : 

The idea seemed a practical one, and sev- 
eral ladies of the immediate neighborhood 
adopted the plan at once. My sewing- 
machine was wheeled out; some of us cut, fit 
and basted, while all took turns at the ma- 
chine. The children for whom we intended 
making the garments came and tried them 
on, so that every article we made fitted cor- 
rectly.. 

Here on the porch the little mother and I 
would often have our tea, and here we have 
On our sewing days 
we would have a sort of a pound party—that 
is, we would join forces and eat dinner on the 
porch. 


It is the duty of | 
the others to knock it away from inside the | 
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Welchs 


GrapeJuice 
Old-Fashioned “Shinny” | PS 








Summer Entertaining 


Especially in summer does 
every hostess feel the need 
of some delicious, refreshing, 
healthful and non-intoxicating 
drink to serve her guests at 
lawn parties, receptions, pic- 
nics, children’s parties and 
similar summer occasions. 


Welch's 
Juice 


because it is delicious, healthful, 
easily served, attractive to both the 
eye and the taste, is the greatest 
help the summer hostess can have. 

It may be served plain, as found 
in the bottle, or here are three 
good ways of using it: 


Welch’s Grape Lemonade 


Juice of two lemons, a tumbler of Welch's Grape Juice, 
a small cup of sugar and a quart of ice water. This will be 
a luxury and surprise at the table and unique at social 
gatherings, receptions, etc. 


Welch’s Grape Punch 


Juice of three lemons, the juice of one orange, one pint 
of Welch's Grape Juice, one small cup of sugar, one pint of 
water. Serveice cold. If served from punch bowl, sliced 
lemon and orange add to the appearance. 


Welch’s Grape Sherbet (Frozen) 


One and one-half pints Welch's Grape Juice, two and 
one-half pints of water, one and one-half pounds of granu- 
lated sugar, freeze medium stiff. Take whites of three eggs 
and three tablespoonfuls powdered sugar, beat thoroughly, 
then beat into sherbet, turn till hard. 


Elaborate refreshments are not re- 
quired in summer. Something good 
to drink is the best thing you can serve. 
Many do not wish to serve punches or 
other drinks made from intoxicating 
liquors. Even if there is no prejudice 
against them, they are heating in sum- 
mer, while Welch’s Grape Juice is cool- 
ing, and is a very healthful drink besides. 

Bear in mind that to make these 
punches at their best, the grape juice 
used must be Welch’s. None other is 
just like Welch’s. Welch’s Grape Juice 
is the pure juice of the grape and 
nothing else—the most healthful bever- 
age that can be made. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT ST. LOUIS 
How to Get Welch’s Grape Juice 


Ask your druggist or your grocer for it. It is sold in 
quart or pint bottles. Trial dozen pints $3.0). Express paid 
east of Omaha. Booklet with delicious recipes for beverages 
and desserts made from Welch's Grape Juice, free. Sample 
three-ounce bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Co., We 
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Moszkowski’s Charming Serenata 


As Personally Revised and Fingered for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal by the Composer, Moritz Moszkowski, Constituting 
the First Authorized and Personally Corrected Edition Ever 
Published in an American Magazine. 










The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this composition used in public 
provided the following credit is printed on the program in connection with the title: “By permission 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’”” Under no other conditions may this composition be used. 
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The Third of the Cole and Johnson Negro Songs 


The four songs, of which this is the third, are supposed to represent the growth of 
the forms of negro music from the days of old minstrelsy to the present. This 
third song represents the old-time banjo song of the cotton-fields. 


The Spirit of the Banjo! 


When de banjo is a-ringin’, 
Is der somethin’ in de strings 
Dat drives away yo’ sorrow and yo’ care? 
a aa No; what’s in yo’ heart a-singin’, 
And dat put yo’ feet on springs, 
Words by Bob Cole and J. W. Johnson Is de spirit of de banjo in de air.—J. W. JOHNSON. Music by Rosamond Johnson 


Allegro moderato. 
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tones 80 sweet and clear? i mu - sic of de ban ~- jo dat’s a - float - in’ on de air, De mu - sic of de ban-jo dat’s a- 
makes you move yo’ feet; j spir- it of de ban- jo dat’s what makes de mu - sic De spir - it of de ban -jo dat’s what 


Nanas ~~ 
Lf poco a poco dim. 









float - in’ on de air, De mu - sic of de ban - jo dat's a - float -in’on de air, De mu-sic of de ban-jo dats a-float-in’on de air.......... ei cece cece eee e eee eee ees 
makes de mu - sic sweet, De spir - it of de ban - jo dat’s what makes de mu-sic sweet, De spir- it of de ban-jo dat’s what makes de mu-sic sweet 






Chorus. 


All thoo de eve - nin’ De mu-sic of de ban-jo is a - float-in’ on de breeze, ing - li jing - lin’ comes a-cross de fields and thoo de trees; 


—_—__—— 


ring - in’, De dark-ies cut-tin’ca-pers up and downde cab-in flo’; Wing -in’ and sing - im’ To de mu-sic of de old ban -jo. 


Copyright, 1903, by Joseph W. Stern & Company. British Copyright Secured. 


In the next (August) JouRNAL, Messrs. Cole and Johnson will present a modern negro love song—the most beautiful song of the series, set to that haunting, swinging rhythm that is so 
popular in negro music. It is called ‘‘ Lindy,’’ and it is not too much to say that it will probably prove one of the most popular negro songs ever written. 
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Mrs. Leland Stanfo#’s 


As Described and Photog hed by I 
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LACED in the museum at the Leland Stanford Junior University 
California, is one of the richest lace collections in the world, noted par. 
ticularly for the size, magnificence and value of its specimens rather 
than for diversity of types. Case after case is filled with the rarest of hand. 
made laces, veritable masterpieces of the needle and thread. Prize Pieces 
from famous Expositions, heirlooms of royalty, Papal laces, hoarded treasures 
of the Spanish monasteries, precious patterns from cloistered cells, and the 
productions of the most expert lace-workers of Malta, Chantilly, Alencon 
Venice, Mechlin and Brussels are here shown in profusion. ti 
Possibly of all collections, the one making the greatest appeal to the artistic 
nature of the American woman is that of rare lace. Nor is her interest con. 
fined merely to the contemplation of the beautiful. In each piece she sees the 
countless stitches, the ceaseless toil, the wearing out of weary eyes, and the 
final pitiable loss of sight. To her each piece has had its romance of loys. 
the delight of possession, the proud display, the jealousies engendered, the jp. 
trigues, the tragedies, the souls bartered, all for the few ounces of linen thre; 
over which the needle and bobbin have cast their magic spell. 
Fascinating as the study of old laces may be, collecting is vastly moy 


: - . r fi .s € of 
Barbe of Point Appli- so. For nearly fifty years Mrs. Stanford was an ardent student of laces 
que. Thirty-six 
inches in length. 


Old Duchesse Demi-Flounce. A wonderful piece of pillow-lace of unusual beauty, over 
sixteen inches in width. It was made in Belgium during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and secured from a direct descendant of Barbara Uttman. 
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Venetian Raised Point Handkerchief. This, with a flounce and lace for trimming, was made for a Prince of the reigning family of 
Italy during the latter part of the seventeenth century for presentation to his bride upon their wedding day. As an heirloom it passed 


through successive generations until it was secured by Senator Stanford in 1875. 


Plastron and Barbe of Rose Point de Gaze. A splendid example of 
the most ethereal and delicately beautiful of all the Point laces. Foliate- 
flower design of the eighteenth century. 


Needle-Point Lace Cuff. This specimen marks the highest degree of development in the 
making of Needle Point lace, a needle and a single thread being employed for the whole piece 
each mesh being of necessity completed as the work progressed. Eighteenth century. 


Rose Point Angleterre Collar. Remarkable for its neat, clear-cut design and the high standard of perfection Duchesse Lace. An exceedingly rare specimen of the earlier Duchesse laces, with plain, 
attained by its maker. Point Appliqué Collar. Of excellent workmanship, though of a very peculiar design. simple foliate-flower pattern, connected with fine twisted bars. Lace of this character appeals to 
Especially is this true of the position and drawing of the birds, the lower one being almost a caricature. the artistic sense by its simplicity rather than by any elaborateness of design. 
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fou’s Wonderful Laces 


"hotog hed by Harry C. Peterson 


rsity, in ‘ting nearly every collection of note in the world. Through assiduous 
ted par. vady she became an expert judge of both the quality and the value 
rather : the various kinds. She collected from all countries the choicest as 
f hand. vell as the most magnificent specimens. As she desired them for per- 
€ pieces al e, beauty and rarity were the prime factors, variety a secondary 

reasures [consi tion. 
and the I exceptionally fine pieces she paid fabulous prices, outbidding the 
‘Alencon _althiest museums of Europe. In appreciation of her devotion to this sub- 
nan * enator Stanford in 1875 presented her with a box containing yards of 
© artistic as . ent Venetian Raised Point with a handkerchief to match. These he 
rest con. -ecyred from a member of the Royal family of Italy, literally paying a princely 
Sees the um for their acquisition. A special visit to Malta was made to obtain, if 
and the - e. a world-famous shawl known to belong to an old family in Medina. 
of love nths were spent among the old castles of Spain and along the Rhine. 
, the in. Journeys were made far into the interior in a ceaseless search for old family 
and where money could buy them they were added to the rapidly 
ng collection. Oriental lace-embroidery was eagerly sought for, partiality 

na shown for the largest pieces. 


: eae 1) . . — 9 : 

he entire collection is conservatively valued at $250,000. Rose Point Lace of Matchless Beauty. This piece, while but four inches in width, was considered by Worth to be one of the 
richest laces that ever passed through his hands. The rose clusters are marvels of the lace-maker’s art, and are charming examples of 
the perfection reached in the production of Rose Point lace. 
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Rose Point Appliqué Flounce, of which the corner only is here shown. 
It is a delicate, filmy lace, with an exquisitely beautiful floral pattern. 
Eighty-four inches wide and forty inches deep. 


Rare Maltese Lace Shawl. One of the earliest, largest and most valuable specimens of real Maltese in the world. During the invasion 
of Malta by Bonaparte in 1796, it was hid in the catacombs of Citta Vecchia, to remain there for years until all danger of confiscation had 
passed. As the inevitable result, it has rotted and is now deplorably fragile. 


Point de Venise Insertion (Venetian Raised Point). One of the oldest, rarest and most striking pieces of Papal lace in the world. Point Duchesse Fichu. Sectional view showing pattern in centre of 
Made in 1650, it was presented by Pope Urban the Eighth to one of his Cardinals. For nearly two centuries subsequently it was used in piece, which measures ninety-six inches to the side. The largest and most 
Northern Italy as an altar lace. magnificent specimen of Duchesse lace in the United States. 
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Three Merry July Luncheons 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


A Lobster Luncheon 


HILE a boiled lobster scarcely appeals 
to one as a thing of beauty, yet he un- 
doubtedly laid claims to such when 

he took upon himself the duties of centrepiece 
at a recent luncheon. The color scheme was 
strikingly effective. His majesty reposed on 
a bed of brilliant nasturtiums massed on a 
large silver salver in the centre of the table, 
the nasturtiums being selected to blend in 
shade with the gorgeous hues of the lobster. 

The salver, in turn, rested on a_ wide 
mirror, the edges of which were banked 
with nasturtiums and leaves. Four addi- 
tional small mirrors, arranged at intervals 
about the large one, were similarly massed 
about with nasturtiums, and served as 
resting-places for miniature lobster bon- 
bonniéres. 

Tiny crabs and lobsters peered cautiously 
from recesses of nasturtiums and leaves at 
the salver base. 

Place-doilies of the warm shade of yellow 
found in the nasturtium flowers were gar- 
landed with clusters of nasturtiums, and 
stood out most effectively against the dark, 
polished table. And the guests found their 
names inscribed on the backs of tiny crabs 
enmeshed in miniature crab nets which were 
arranged among the flowers. 

It is needless to add that the crabs with 
which our party triumphantly returned, after 
a morning of unremitting toil, figured prom- 
inently in that menu. 


Luncheon for a Sewing Club 


OR a bevy of girls who have been sewing 
together during the summer months a 
rather unique luncheon is suggested. 

A dainty wickerwork basket should be 
chosen for the centrepiece, lined with soft 
pink silk, and tied on the side with a full 
bow of the same, which should hold in place 
a loose cluster of old-fashioned pink bache- 
lor’s buttons. Garland the same flowers 
effectively about the handle and brim of the 
basket, and arrange a mass of them about the 
base of the basket in the centre of the table. 
Use pink silk candle-shades made a little 
odd by a beadlike decoration of tiny pearl 
buttons, and have at each place a fluffy little 
pink silk pincushion bedecked with ribbons. 

Guest-cards of white parchment cut to rep- 
resent spools of silk should be attached to 
the cushions by long steel needles threaded 
with pink sewing-silk. And from individual 
places streamers of pink ribbon, marked off 
after the manner of measuring tape, should 
extend to the central basket, where each 
streamer should be attached to one of the thou- 
sand and one little work-basket accessories, 
to be drawn out as souvenirs during the 
luncheon. 

The girls should sharpen their wits and 
accompany every souvenir with a ridiculous 
parody relating to the “ tricks and manners ”’ 
of each individual girl’s method of sewing, 
etc. Of course there should be a needlebook 
attached to one of the streamers, with an 
accompanying sketch of a damsel in a long, 
flowing veil, and bearing the quotation: 


‘Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a girl marries her trouble begins.’’ 


A Luncheon at the Shore 


] gbheyes inexpensive summery luncheon 
could be effectively arranged at the sea- 
_ Shore. A dainty white miniature sailboat 
should be selected for the centrepiece, bearing 
in mind the proportions of the table when 
selecting the size of the craft. 

Remove the coarse, ready-made sail and 
substitute one of soft white silk. Place the 
little boat on a large centrepiece of pale blue 
linen, heavily scalloped with white silk. 
Mass white sweet peas and asparagus fern 
about the base, scatter them lightly over the 
deck and twine about the mast and rigging. 

Little white dories heavily laden with 
tempting cargoes of olives and bonbons should 
be arranged in beds of sweet peas and ferns 
at the edge of the centrepiece. 

Doilies of blue linen corresponding with the 
centrepiece should outline individual places, 
and at the side of each arrange miniature 
anchors in clusters of ferns and flowers. 
These anchors will make attractive guest- 
cards. Coil white silk ropes about them 
extending inward to the centre of the craft. 

If possible adorn the menu cards with 
sturdy little sailor lads and lassies, and serve 
a menu suggestive of the sea. 

A rather effective way of serving ices at 
this season would be to produce them in the 
form of large snowballs, tiny thermometers 
being attached by ribbon bows. The ther- 
mometers may be bought at less than ten 
cents apiece. 


To Entertain City Folks 


A Lazy Luncheon 
By Bertha A. Holbrook 


UR hostess met us at the station, and it 
was but a short walk to her large, com- 
fortable home, with its gardens and flowers. 
Every seat, swing, hammock and couch about 
the place invited laziness, and we felt it creep 
into our being, but we soon discovered that 
it was not to be a ‘‘ Lazy”’ luncheon for the 
guests, but for the hostess, forsooth! 

For, if you please, we had no sooner taken 
off our hats and gloves than she led us toa 
broad veranda where there were tables cov- 
ered with cards, pencils, paints and brushes, 
and we were told that she had not had time 
to make place-cards, and we might make any 
kind we wished for the girl we cared to, so 
long as each had one. 

After numerous grunts and groans the ve- 
randa was still and expectant, and as each 
finished her card she sat back and had a 
touch of the rest she longed for. The name 
was written on the back of the card, and, 
hiding the results of our efforts, we proceeded 
to the dining-room, and our friend, again 
shirking her hostess’s duty, said we could 
place the cards wherever we pleased. 

The table was set with a large glass bowl 
full of water in the centre, with four smaller 
empty bowls at the corners. There were 
vases filled with water on the mantel, and 
wall-pockets with not a posy. Martha, the 
Lazy One, said she had not had time to cut 
the flowers, and thereupon gave each a pair 
of scissors and told us to pick out the bonnet 
we liked best in the hall. Hanging on 
the stair rail were eleven most beguiling, 
flowered sunbonnets, and on the table were 
eleven attractive baskets with ribbons to 
correspond to the eleven different bonnets. 
Tying the bonnets under our chins, and with 
the baskets on our arms, we skipped out to the 
garden. It was a bewildering place, over- 
running with sweet-smelling, old-fashioned 
flowers androses everywhere. We picked all 
we could possibly carry, and, each insisting 
that her reapings were the finest, clamored for 
the central decoration scheme. Every corner 
in the dining-room was then gayly filled, 
and while it was somewhat cosmopolitan in 
treatment there was the pedagogic pleasure 
of having done it ourselves. 


By this time we were fairly famished and 
welcomed the suggestion that luncheon was 
served. While we had all caught the fun 
and spirit of doing, rather than being done 
for, there was a certain feeling of relief when 
we found the iced bouillon at our places and 
realized that we were not supposed to pre- 
pare the luncheon. 

All went well until just before the salad 
course, when Martha pushed back her chair, 
saying: ‘‘I did not have time to get the eggs 
for the salad. Comeon; I’1l show you where 
to find them.’’ Thus, condescendingly, she 
led us forth, baskets in hand, down through 
the orchard to the fine new henhouse. To 
have the mother hen flutter off the nest and 
to be able to gather up the warm eggs was 
an entirely new experience for some of us. 
There was great excitement seeing who could 
gather the most. At last a hot, breathless 
group of girls, with their baskets half full of 
the freshest eggs possible, wandered back to 
the house. Martha levied one egg from each 
girl and the rest we left in our own baskets. 
By the time we had washed our hands our 
eggs had been hard-boiled, and were cut and 
arranged on plates of lettuce in the shape of 
daisies. 

But we were not long to enjoy elegant 
leisure. This time we were taken to the 
strawberry patch and the air rang with ex- 
clamations. It was not hard to fill our 
baskets, for each berry was of phenomenal 
size. Martha told us to cover them with the 
large strawberry leaves to keep them cool. 
When we reached the dining-room we found 
the ice cream had been served, surrounded 
by these immense berries. 

‘‘T knew you would scarcely believe we 
raised them,”’ said Martha, ‘‘ hence the berry- 
ward pilgrimage. They are all packed up 
now, so you can take them home and have 
fresh eggs and strawberries for breakfast.’’ 
One would scarcely believe Martha to be lazy! 

After luncheon we dispersed and for an 
hour each did exactly what she felt like 
doing. Three sought hammocks and actually 
fell asleep; several took books to various 
comfortable corners; some went to the or- 
chard again; others, more energetic, visited. 

At last train-time came, and armed with 
sunbonnets, eggs, place-cards, strawberries, 
baskets and all the roses we could put on top, 
with our hands so full that we had to wave 
with our heads, we bade farewell to Martha 
and ‘‘ Lazy Land”’ and turned toward the 
more strenuous life of the city. 





Three Fourth-of-July Frolics 


A Patriotic Party 

By Mrs. E. A. Vinton 
ED, white and blue were the colors used 
for decoration at this party. The guests 


chose two captains from their number, and 
then the captains chose sides, A and B. The 





fun of the evening consisted in seeing which | 


members of the two sides were the most up- 


to-date in matters concerning their own | 


country. 
the other. 


Each side endeavored to defeat 


Twenty minutes were allowed | 


for each game, and the side answering the | 


greater number of questions was the winner, 
thereby scoring one toward the final prize, 
which consisted of a small silk flag. 

In the first contest each side wrote down 
the full names of all of the Presidents up to 
date. The fullest list of Christian names won 
the point. 

In the second contest the players were 
asked to give the nicknames of prominent 
men, and in the third the nicknames of the 
different American cities. 

A fourth trial consisted in naming the 
most wonderful natural curiosities in the 
United States. 

A list of famous sayings of famous 
Americans had been previously made out, 
and in the guessing bout that now followed it 
was astonishing to find what confused ideas 
the guests had as to who said what. 

After the contests were over simple re- 
freshments were partaken of from tables 
spread out under the trees. Of course many 
flags were in evidence; the national colors 
were draped about the tables, and red, white 
and blue flowers filled the tall central vases. 

Later, the guests stood up and sang ‘‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner ’’ and ‘‘America.’’ 


Circus for the Children 
By Cora J. Ball 


E FIRST found a lot, then waited for a 

sunshiny day, employing the interven- 
ing time in gathering popcorn, peanuts, and 
the necessary materials for the making of 
unlimited quantities of lemonade, both red 
and white, and home confections. A number 
of bread-and-butter sandwiches were also 
prepared for the really hungry little ones. 

Next we made a real sawdust ring around 
one of the central and shadiest trees, and 
with the help of five or six sheets we rigged 
up a tent, three sides around a tree, using 
the tree-trunk for the central pole, and driv- 
ing pegs at a distance away from the tree, to 
which we attached the sheets which had been 
sewed together. This was the animal tent, 
and each wild or tame animal had a separate 
cage marked off by strong walls made of 
lathes laid horizontally along the ground to 
furm squares. At the door of the tent was 
the ‘‘ ticket-man,’’ who changed his identity 
as often as he would like to become a wild 
animal, and vice versa. The girls had their 
stations not far away, where they dispensed 
‘red lemonade,’’ popcorn and peanuts, in 
exchange for disks of pasteboard. 

In the tent each occupant of a ‘‘ cage’’ 
chose the animal he wished to represent and 
acted it to please his fancy, announcing to all 
newcomers who stopped before his particular 
cage that he was a lion, or a tiger, or what 
not, and proceeded to act his part. After 
entering the cage the door was closed and 
supposedly locked, and was not unlocked 
until the ‘‘animal’’ expressed a desire to 
return to the human state. 

The girls drove the horses around the 
ring. To addto the reality a very gentle old 
horse of uncertain age was led around the 
ring topped by some four or five laughing 
performers, for whom a tumble in the soft 
sawdust held no particular fears. 

A swing served turns as a trapeze and a 
means of amusement. A hammock also held 
charms for some, while a real paper balloon 
ascent was the event of the day. 


A Patriotic Luncheon 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


GOOD way of decorating a table fora 

patriotic anniversary is to arrange a mass 
of scarlet and white verbenas artistically with 
laurel leaves in an old drum, in the centre of 
the table. The drum should be fairly small 
and draped around with a soft silk American 
flag. Four miniature cannon set in embank- 
ments of laurel leaves should-be-placed at 
intervals around it, pointing outward; also 
mounds of smooth, round bonbons to repre- 
sent cannon-balls. 

The guests’ places should be outlined by 
laurel wreaths caught on one side by white 
and scarlet verbenas tied with the national 
colors, and holding in place tiny muskets on 
which the guests’ names shou'd be written. 

Ices may be served in small drums should 
the hostess so desire. 
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Our New Patented Sifter 


Just a Slight Turn Releases the Powder 





COLGATES 


VIOLET TALC 











We couldn’t Improve 
THE POWDER 


So we improved 
THE BOX. 


Our new box is well worthy of 
a place on every woman’s dressing 
table, for the sifter never injures 
soft hands or manicured finger nails. 
A slight turn releases the powder, 
and after using, another turn closes 
the box without effort, and the de- 
licious perfume is retained. 


YOUR FINGERS 
GET THE BENEFIT. 


The uses of our Violet Talc in 
a home are manifold, and every one 
from the head of the house down tothe 
baby needs it in one way or another. 

Prickly heat, chafing, burns, 
cuts and sunburn yield readily to its 
soothing influence, while its anti- 
septic qualities make it invaluable 
in the sick room and the nursery. 


A PERFECT POWDER 









































IN A PERFECT BOX. 


The Kleanwell Rubber Sponge is a nat- 
ural skin cleanser and beautifier. It puri- 
fies the pores, makes the flesh firm and 
glowing and adds to the enjoyment of the 
bath by making the soap lather more 
freely. It harbors no germs or dirt, and 
is the only sanitary sponge in existence. 


SPONGES 


are as soft as satin, and excellent for toilet, bath 
or baby. A new form of the Kleanwell is the 
. Has reversible strap that fits 
the hand perfectly. Price for either sponge: 
Toilet size, 50c.; bath size, 75c and $1. At 
alldealers. Look forthe Kleanwell label. 
Alfred = 5 berry Co., Sole U. 8. 
6 Chambers St. 








Quick washer. Frank Siddalls > washes 
clothes one-half quicker than common soap. No 
boiling. No scalding necessary with this soap. 
Try it next washday. Get it of grocers, department 
stores, and mail-order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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A Vacation Trip at Home 
By Catherine Landis 


FRIEND of mine, whose husband had 
met with business reverses last winter, 
and, on that account, was obliged to 

deny his family their customary summer out- 
ing, arranged in a unique manner to give her 
three children a vacation, and still have them 
remain at home. 

She asked them if they didn’t think they 
would like to make a visit of ten days to 
Aunt Margaret and Uncle John. As the chil- 
dren knew of no ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’’ or 
‘Uncle John’’ among their relations a 
number of questions followed the mother’s 
suggestion, but her only answer was, ‘* Wait 
until to-morrow, but watch for the postman.’’ 

The next day the postman brought three 
tiny letters to three surprised but half- 
expectant little people. Each letter was a 
separate invitation for the children—two 
yirls of nine and five, respectively, and a boy 
of seven—to spend ten days at “‘ Little 
Folks’ Cottage.’’ The letters were all signed 
‘“ Aunt Margaret.’’ This again elicited sur- 
prise, but seeing the telltale smile on the 
mother’s face the older girl exclaimed, 
‘* Aunt Margaret must be mamma!”’ 

The mother ‘‘ confessed ’’ and told the chil- 
dren how she intended to have them pay a 
visit to their own home, and also explained 
how their father and herself were to play the 
roles of ‘‘ Uncle John’’ and ‘‘Aunt Margaret ’’ 
for the ten days. 

When the day of departure came at last, and 
the children were ready to start, the mother, 
to make the journey more realistic, had filled 
a tiny traveling-bag for them to take with 
them, with a few articles that could easily be 
returned to their customary places upon the 
arrival of the guests. The father, too, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the adventure, told the 
children he would take them to the train. 

After bidding good-by to their mother they 
started for the ‘‘train,’’ which proved to be 
the trolley at the corner of the street where 
they lived. The father placed them in care 
of the conductor, telling him the children 
wanted to take the round trip in the car. 
This, of course, insured a safe “ railway 
journey.’’ 

The mother, or, as the children now called 
her, ‘‘ Aunt Margaret,’’ was at the door ready 
to welcome them to ‘‘ Little Folks’ Cottage.”’ 
She had made arrangements with a neighbor 
to allow her two children, a boy and a girl, 
playmates of her own children, to spend the 
ten days with them, and this was the first 
surprise upon entering the house. 


’ 


Two large spare rooms were given over 
to the children to occupy, their former bed- 
rooms having been locked, not to be opened 
until after the little ‘‘ guests’’ had made their 
departure. 

Then followed a week of novel entertain- 
ment and at very small expense. A load of 
sand had been deposited at the end of the 
back yard. After the children had tired 
playing in it as it was, the mother suggested 
that they make a “ beach,’’ so they had a 
half-day’s amusement in preparing a sea- 
shore village. The little girls were allowed 
to put on long dresses, and the boardwalk in 
the yard was used as a ‘‘ promenade,’’ while 
the two boys were stationed at the extreme 
end of the yard in a tent which ‘‘ Uncle 
John’’ had had erected. Several times, for a 
change, the children were allowed to pack 
lunch baskets and boxes and carry their own 
luncheon to the tent. This change was very 
much enjoyed. Once during the week a 
trip was made to a nearby park. 

During the visit there came a very stormy 
day, when it was impossible for the children 
to be outdoors, but the wise mother had pre- 
pared for this; she explained to them how 
some little ones had to stay indoors, not only 
on rainy days but also for weeks and months 
atatime. She then suggested that they do 
something to make some of these little ones 
happier. So several old magazines were 
procured and with her help the children cut 
out the pictures which were the most attract- 
ive; these they mounted on small cards. Of 
course the mother was the most important 
factor in the making of these pictures. 

In the afternoon, the storm having passed 
over, a visit was made to the Children’s 
Hospital, and how much happiness to the 
sick and crippled children that visit meant! 
How they did treasure the pretty pictures and 
other toys that were brought to them. 

On the tenth and last day of the vacation 
the children, expecting to leave on the two 
o’clock train in the afternoon for ‘‘ home,”’ 
were dressed in their best clothes and escorted 
to the trolley by ‘‘Aunt Margaret,’’ and were 
again placed in the care of the conductor for 
the round trip. 

To insure a complete surprise the mothers 
of several of the children’s playmates were 
asked to have their children prepared to 
come to a surprise party before the little 
travelers arrived. This was the crowning joy 
of a most memorable vacation. 


The Children During the 
Long Vacation 


How to Amuse Them and Give Them a Good Time 


Builders and Landscape Gardeners 
By Mary Farmer 


NE summer I was called upon to amuse 

two girls and two boys all under the age 
of thirteen. The girls were averse to rough 
games, and the boys had an intense scorn of 
‘“ girls’ games.’’ I invested a few dollars in 
two hatchets, a saw, several cans of paint 
and a paintbrush, and four toy spades. 

Our first work was the building of a feudal 
castle. Todo this we took several barrels, 
cut holes for doors and windows, grouped 
them, and painted them gray, also blocked 
them with white in imitation of stone; then 
with small stones we made ramparts and 
walls, and after digging a moat (the castle 
was built near a small brook) and training 
vines over the walls the castle presented quite 
a picturesque and romantic appearance. The 
girls hung pictures of lords and ladies cut 
from old magazines on the interior walls, and 
battle-axes and shields were carved easily 
out of soft bits of wood. Our building was 
enlivened by tales of chivalry. 

Our Colonial mansion was a great success. 
It was made of a square wooden box painted 
to imitate brick. 
added much to its dignity. The girls were 
very successful in evolving grandfather clocks 
and four-poster bedsteads out of old cigar- 
boxes and cardboard, and the grounds were 
truly elaborate. Small trees were planted to 
form a winding avenue, a well was dug, and 
to crown all a tiny tennis-court was laid off. 

A reading of ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson’’ 
was followed by a fad for building all the 
houses described therein. A tree with low 
boughs was just the thing in whichto build a 
crude edition of ‘*‘ Tree Castle,’’ and the 
farmhouse, with four trees as the four corner 
posts, was easily built. 

Robber’s cave was quite a popular game 
with the childrer. It was played by digging 
small caves, the size to accommodate a small 
doll, and they were furnished with beds of 
moss. A prize was hidden in the caves, 
which was to go to the finder. Each was 
skillfully (more or less) concealed, and the 
object was to find each other’s cave and carry 
off the prize. 


Our Boat in the Back Yard 
By Mrs. R. D. Howell 


AST summer we discovered a way to amuse 
our children which worked admirably, not 
only for our own children but also for those 
in the neighborhood. We had a boat made 
and placed in the back yard, and in it we put 
water about three inches deep, with half an 
inch of sand in the bottom to keep the chil- 
dren from slipping, and also for them tu play 
with. 

We had the children put on old clothes or 
bathing suits and allowed them to get in the 
water, and they thoroughly enjoyed it; even 
our one-year-old baby girl enjoyed it as much 
as her older brothers. The boat stood where 
the sun shone on it all the morning, which 
made the water just the right temperature. 
It was a little seashore at home and made 
with slight expense. 

Our boat was built by a carpenter and cost 
four dollars and twenty-five cents delivered 
at our home. Any person who can handle a 
saw and drive a nail could build one and 
save the carpenter’s wages. 

The boat is seven feet long, four feet wide 
and ten inches deep. It is built of pine 
boards one inch thick planed on both sides 
and painted two coats inside and out. It 
needs one board fourteen feci iong and ten 
inches wide, and four boards sixteen feet 
long and eight inches wide; the last four 
should be tongued and grooved. Cut the 
fourteen-foot board in half, making two 
boards seven feet long and ten inches wide; 
mark off nine inches from each end on the 
lower side and five inches up, then draw a 
line from one of these points to the other, 
and saw off the corners thus marked, making 
the two sides; then saw the other boards into 
sixteen four-foot lengths and it is ready to 
nail together as shown inthe illustration. If 
the seams are well painted as the boards are 
put in place and the boat well painted after 
it is built it should not leak. A hole might 
be bored in the bottom and a cork put in to 
let the water off when desired. 

















As the Boat Looked When Finished 





A white pillared portico’ 





Planned by the Children 
By Elizabeth Emmons Roe 


RANDMA was ill and needed mother, 
and mother needed the children; so 


they bravely put aside their cherished plans 
and began to look around for summer pleas- 
ures at home. 

The sixteen-year-old daughter thought she 
could see possibilities of transforming the 
front piazza. After a consultation with 
mother she purchased of a reliable florist a 
thrifty pink climbing rose and a clematis. | 
These she planted in rich earth near the south | 
end of the porch. A woodbine was also 
found while driving along a country roadside, | 
and with the help of morning-glories she | 
transformed the plain bare porch into a leafy | 
bower. Father tossed a huge bundle into 
her arms one day and on opening it she found 
a bright new hammock, which she gayly 
hung in a shady spot on the piazza. 
table for books and tray, cushions and easy- 
chairs soon converted the porch into a cool, 





| 
A rattan | 
| 


delightful spot where friends could drop in | 


and enjoy a needed rest. 
helped materially in concocting refreshing 
delicacies of which all might partake at these 
little gatherings. The best part was that it 
was all her own work. 

A twelve-year-old brother, who had been 
reading ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson,’’ built a 
ladder into the black walnut tree in the back 
yard. Once there the idea came to him to 
build a house in the tree. Father did not 
object as long as no bones were broken or the 
tree was not injured, and, after much contriv- 
ing and remodeling, the house appeared. It 
was then painted green, and the foliage of the 
trees almost obscured it from view. The 
rustle of the leaves and the slight rocking of 
the tree made it a fine place to take a nap on 
a warm afternoon, A tiny wren was much 
interested in her new neighbor, and, perched 
on a nearby branch, twittered and sang. 
The boy put up a wee house for her with an 
opening the size of a silver quarter, in order 
to keep out all intruders. This house she 
occupied all summer. 

The animals in the park were of much 
interest to the chubby six-year-old, and with 


the help of an older brother he made an ark | 


from soft, dry earth and cut out animals to 
put in it. 

Another day the boys built barracks for 
wooden soldiers. They had heard about the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and to reproduce the 
hills and plains of that great battlefield was 
a never-ending delight. 

There was a rabbit hutch in the yard where 
Mr. and Mrs. Bunny lived. The boys gave 
them lettuce and cabbage leaves every day 
from their own little garden. Early in the 
spring the older brother had filled a big box 
with fine rich earth, and planted it with 
tomato and pansy seed. 

Feeling the need of some active exercise 
the third brother secured two long posts ina 
shady spot under atree. After digging two 
deep holes and firmly planting the posts, a 
bar was placed on top and a fine turning-pole 
made which cost little and developed much 
muscle. This, and the pastime of making and 
flying kites, was shared by all his boy friends. 


A Surprise Supper 
By Mrs. C. B. Booth 
OVEL and successful was the manner of 
serving refreshments at a children’s party 
given recently. 
The little guests were assembled on the 


lawn, when the hostess asked one of their | 


number to bring a package from the dining- 
table, as she had something to show them. 


The neatly-wrapped package was found to | 


contain a lunch-cloth; the hostess seemed 


surprised, but spread it on the grass, and | 


sent a second one to bring a package from 
the sidebvard. 
contain Japanese napkins. The children 
were becoming interested. A third was sent 
to the front porch and returned with a large 
box of sandwiches, each one being wrapped 
in paraffine paper. 


triumphantly returned with a box of (candy) 
chips. Several were sent to hunt for a hen’s 
nest under a rosebush, and excitement ran 
high when the immense bundle was opened 
and found to contain a big straw hat, in the 
crown of which was a dish of deviled eggs 
surrounded by lettuce leaves. 

Goodies were brought from various hiding- 
places. 

The hostess regretted the lack of seats, 


This, opened, was found to 


A new freezer | 


Another was told to see | 
what the carpenter left in the library and | 


when from a second-story window came a | 


shower of porch pillows. Water was espe- 
cially delicious served by the deft maid from 
a bright sprinkling-can. 

Ices and cake completed the menu. 
hostess then invited the children to go to the 
grape-arbor and gather fruit for themselves. 
There were found oranges, bananas and 
white grapes suspended just bevond their 
grasp, and could only be reached by jumping, 
tiptoeing and lifting one another, but this 
only added to the interest. 


The | 
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Feeding 
The Baby 





Si enburys 
bods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘ It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ ULO., Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 





A . 
MELLINS 
meey 
BOY 


Barney Baker, son of Dr. A. Baker, Charleston, 
S. C., whose life was saved by Mellin’s Food. 
Mellin’s Food will make milk agree with 
your baby. Try it. Mellin’s Food is a 
good hot weather food. Your baby will 

keep well all summer. 
Send fora sample and our beautiful book 
of directions, ‘‘ The Care and Feeding of 
Infants.”’ 
Mellin’s Food was the ONLY Infants’ Food which 
received the Grand Prize, the highest award of the 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904. Higher than a gold medal 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 











pure and delicious as 
9 


CANDIES 


THE SAME MAKERS 
THE SAME EXCELLENCE: 
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Why We Should Vary Our Eating in Summer 


& HYSIOLOGICAL investigations 
have proven that our bodies are not 
governed by some mysterious power, 
but are under our own care, subject 
to the natural laws, perfectly capa- 

ble of being understood by those who study, 
think and reason; and when we understand 
these laws we have gained life and health, 
which, in turn, give happiness. A balanced 
food ration supplies the blood with necessary 
constituents to build and repair our bodies, 
and to produce heat and energy. Under 
hard labor, mental or physical, and in cold 
weather, we require a greater quantity of all 
kinds of food. 


We Should Drink Plenty of Cold Water 


N HOT weather, even when we are working, 

we must somewhat eliminate fats, starches 
and sugars, and add watery vegetables. In 
order to insure perfect skin evaporation we 
must also add an abundance of cold water. 
Water plays a most important part in our food 
supply, both winter and summer. Drink 
freely of pure, cool water; do not allow it to 
be iced if you wish to be well and healthy. 
Have all cold foods palatably cold. This 
does not mean that they must be ice cold, by 
any means. One cannot constantly chill the 
stomach without greatly interfering with 
digestion, and this, if long kept up, must in 
turn bring about diseases not amenable to 
remedies. Water does not chemically affect 
the change of food; it is simply the heat- 
controlling agent of the body. The physio- 
logical manifestations of thirst and hunger 
are very different. The blood when deprived 
of water draws the fluids from the lymph 
spaces and tissues; this is quickly shown by 
a rapid falling off in weight anda wretched, 
withered appearance of the skin. Life may 
be sustained much longer without food than 
without water. Drink a glass of water a half 
hour before breakfast, another at the close of 
each meal, and another at bedtime. Do not 
take liquids in the mouth with solids. I 
know of no one thing that will so quickly 
upset digestion as the habit of soaking bread 
in tea or coffee, no matter whether it is in the 
mouth or inthe cup. Masticate and swallow 
the bread and then drink. Acid drinks, and 
waters charged with carbonic acid gas (C O,), 
are not particularly injurious in hot weather. 
The objection comes from the sweet syrups, 
the deadly flavorings and ice that are added. 


Cut Off All Fatty Meats 


UR digestion is sluggish during the sum- 

mer, which is Nature’s way of telling us to 
eat less concentrated solids. Cut off all fatty 
meats, such as pork, duck, turkey, and use a 
small quantity of lean flesh, like beef, lamb, 
young chickens, delicate fish, and vegetables 
having meat value. Add such succulent foods 
as fruits, green, watery vegetables as squash, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, cauliflower, green peas, 
corn, string beans, radishes, lettuce, cress and 
young cabbage. 

Buttermilk, if clean and pure, is an excel- 
lent summer food; with buttered brown bread 
and a small dish of cress it makes a delight- 
ful luncheon. Clabbered milk and junket 
may always be substituted, if less butter is 
used on the bread. Use but little cream, 
white breads and sugar, as they produce heat. 
Ice cream cools for the moment, but keeps 
you fanning later for hours. Water-ice and 
sherbets if eaten slowly between meals are by 
far more cooling. 

The great harm caused by ice-cold foods of 
this kind is not so much the cemperature, the 
degree of coldness, as the amount taken. A 
glass of ice water or a dish of water-ice, 
sipped or eaten slowly, may not be injurious; 
but sipping is not an American habit; we 
bolt, and this rapidly lowers the temperature 
of the body, which frequently induces chill 
and congestion, which inturn produce disease. 


Be Careful Not to Overeat 


UR comfort and health in hot weather 

depend largely on a wise selection of 
energy-producing foods and an abundance of 
pure water. The energy-producing foods are 
fats, sugars and starches. Heat must be pro- 
duced before energy is given. We must then 
take just sufficient to produce the natural 
body heat and the required energy, not one 
ounce more. If we overeat the excess must 
either be stored in the body as fat or elim- 
inated as extra waste; in either case we are 
uncomfortable under high pressure. 

When the air is dry and hot we must have 
the cooling effect of active skin evaporation, 
and this is greatly affected by both food and 
drink. When the skin is active the kidneys 
rest as it were; for this reason they excrete 
much less in the summer than in the winter; 
which alone tells us to eat less meat in warm 
weather. Substitute vegetables and nitroge- 
nous nuts. 

The craze for meat in the average boarding- 
house is so great that one frequently sees a 
Christmas dinner on a Fourth of July table. 
Large joints with a host of starchy vegetables 
are not palatable in hot weather, nor are they 
hygienic. 

The palate worked havoc in the diet of the 
last generation, and will, I presume, for sev- 
eral yearstocome. It isto be hoped, however, 
that our grandchildren may learn from our 
shortcomings and make the diet of the next 
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generation suited to the occupation of the 
people. The solid joint, the heavy steak or fat 
chops can only be counterbalanced by exercise 
in fresh air. The idle at the summer resorts 
partake of them at their own risk, as the 
energy produced by these foods, if not fol- 
lowed by exercise, must increase a heavy 
deposit of fat, which in turn causes degener- 
acy of the muscles, induces derangement of 
the liver, and diseased actions and unhealthy 
conditions of the stomach and kidneys. 
There is a long list of evils that follow a 
**fat’’ table. 


Take Plenty of Fruits and Vegetables 


UCCULENT fruits and green, watery veg- 
etables contain the necessary constit- 
uents for the well-being of our blood. These 
are abundant in summer and should be used 
freely. Every dinner should contain one suc- 
culent vegetable followed by a salad, or a 
dessert of fruit. Avoid all cooked and hot 
desserts during the warm weather. Fruits 
served perfectly plain are always to be recom- 
mended; in the morning they are appetizers ; 
at luncheon with bread and butter they may 
form the entire meal; at dinner they make a 
pleasantending. They are far more hygienic 
when served without sugar and uncooked. 
Our bodies are the results of our own 
handiwork, no matter who says to the con- 
trary; health, beauty and happiness are 
linked together by a small chain, and are 
within the reach of all thinking people. Life 
is of little value except in its purpose, and 
the man is only a man who is capable of 
carrying out his purpose. 


What | Eat in Warm Weather 


N ANSWER to many letters as to what I eat 
in warm weather, I can only say that I eat 
each month in the year such food as will keep 
me in perfect condition. In July I teach five 
hours a day, keep house, write from forty to 
fifty letters, and, as the hostess of my home, 
receive my friends. At 7 A. M. every day in 
the year I drink a glass of cool water; at 7:30 
a cup of hot milk with four tablespoonfuls of 
black coffee added. I breakfast at 12 o’clock 
noon; this meal consists of a good-sized 
dinner-plate of lettuce, over which I slice an 
apple ora very ripe banana or a pear, covered 
with French dressing; aslice of brown bread, 
of whole wheat bread or corn bread. Some- 
times I eat a small dish of nuts, almonds, 
pecans and pine nuts. Then I take half a 
pint of cool water at the close of the meal — 
a very “mall amount of water at the beginning. 
Or my luncheon may consist of a nut sand- 
wich and a cup of cocoa or a glass of butter- 
milk, and the whole wheat bread, or a small 
cheese soufflé, with a bit of brown bread, ora 
stuffed tomato or stuffed cucumber, neither 
containing meat. I get nourishment from 
the nuts and bread, and bulk from the lettuce; 
or the nourishment from the milk and the 
cocoa, and the bulk from the fruit. 

At 6 P.M. I sit quietly and eat a fully bal- 
anced dinner, composed of a clear soup with 
a bit of bread, a meat, either beef, lamb, 
chicken or white fish, broiled, baked or boiled, 
or a nut or a bean dish with meat value; 
boiled rice, and a green vegetable as peas or 
string beans, or stewed cucumbers, or stewed 
squash, or corn, or tomatoes; always a green 
salad with French dressing, a toasted cracker 
or thin wafer, a bit of ripe cheese and fruit; 
a little sip of water now and then during the 
meal, and a glass at the closeof the meal. I 
eat neither potatoes, hot breads nor sweets of 
any kind either winter or summer, nor do I 
take complicated puddings or pies or other 
desserts. I have no objection to white bread 
with meats or soup, but as a substantial diet 
I prefer either brown bread, corn bread or 
whole wheat bread. 

By changing the methods of cooking, even 
from my seemingly scanty diet, one may from 
this list make a different menu for each day 
in the month. 


Menus for Those Who Eat Three Meals a Day 


HE following menus are for the masses, 

those who eat three meals a day. Each 
twenty-four hours I have given a balanced 
ration for the month of July. It will be 
noticed that I have added fruit or its equiv- 
alent to every meal, and while I have given 
meat I have reduced the starch and elim- 
inated the sugar. Following the menus I 
have given a little list of the various ways 
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in which our common vegetables may be 
prepared. This will assist the housewife in 
getting out of a rut and enable her to give 
a variety with limited supplies. 





BREAKFAST LUNCHEON 
Fruit Cream of Corn Soup | 
Omelet Rice Muffins Pulled Bread 
Coffee Baked Tomatoes’ Rolls 
we Lemon Jelly, 
DINNER Custard Sauce 


Clear Soup Donme 


Cauliflower, Cream 
Sauce Raspberry Cocktail 


Fricandeau of Veal, Stuffed Calves’ Hearts, 
Brown Sauce Brown Sauce 


Rice Baked Tomatoes Macaroni with Tomato 
Lettuce and String Bean Green Corn 
Salad Cress and Lettuce Salad 


Wafers Cheese Wafers Cheese 
Raspberry Sherbet Fruit 
Coffee 
ue 65x 
SUPPER BREAKFAST 
Macaroni Rarebit Rolls Blackberries 
lettuce Salad Farina, Milk 
Fruit Toast Coffee 
or LUNCHEON 
BREAKFAST Cheese Soufflé 
Raspberries Milk Biscuit 
Omelet Toast Coffee 
Coffee Berry Cups 
LUNCHEON DINNER 
Stuffed Cucumbers, Consommé 


Tomato Sauce 


Deviled Crabs or Fish, 
Whole Wheat Gems 


Sauce Tartar 





Fruit Corn Pudding Peas 
— Lettuce Salad 
DINNER Wafers Cheese 
Tomato Cocktail Coffee 
oas € wt | 
Roaste 2 nem, Mint ot 
Creamed Potatoes BREAKFAST 


Green Peas 
String Bean Salad 
Wafers Cheese 


Creamed Codfish 
Corn Muffins 


Coffee 

Fruit ae 

ax LUNCHEON 

Stewed Spaghetti 

BREAKFAST Green Peas 

Fruit Rolls Fruit 

Cereal, Cream } 
DINNER 


Broiled Tomatoes’ Rolls 


Coffee Clam Broth in Cups 
— Planked Whitefish 
LUNCHEON Potato Roses 


Stewed Cucumbers, 


Veal Salad, Mayonnaise : 
Sauce Hollandaise | 


of Tomatoes 


Rolls Lettuce Salad 
Fruit Wafers Cheese 
— Coffee | 
DINNER 
on 
Clam Broth J 
Broiled Chicken, Cream BREAKFAST 
Sauce Fruit 
Rice Peas Soft-Boiled Eggs Toast | 
Tomato and Cucumber Coffee 
Salad 
Wafers Cream Cheese DINNER 


Huckleberries Clear Tomato Soup 


Wafers Roasted Chicken, Giblet 
ear Sauce, Currant Jelly 
Squash Spaghetti 
BREAKFAST Lettuce Salad 
Broiled Sweetbreads Wafers Cheese 
Sliced Tomatoes Raspberry Sherbet 
Mush Bread Coffee Coffee 





Ways of Serving Summer Vegetables 


PEAS— May be served plain boiled and nicely | 
seasoned, in patties, in salad, in thick cream | 
sauce, in timbale, in purée, in cream soup, 
ala Windsor, and English fashion. 

DANDELIONS— In salad, boiled as greens, and 
German fashion. 

SwEET CORN— Boiled on cob, stewed, in 
muffins, in fritters, corn oysters, succotash, 
roasted, and in pudding. 

PoTATOES— Plain boiled, mashed, baked, 
stuffed, stewed, hashed in cream, au gratin, 
hashed browned, Delmonico, timbale, a la 
Duchess, a la Anna, a la Bordelaise, in casse- 
role, ragofit, soufflé and croquettes. 

STRING BEANS— Stewed, boiled and seasoned 
with cream sauce, and German fashion. 

SQuAsH — Boiled whole with sauce Holland- 
aise, mashed, and boiled with cream sauce. 

BEETS— Boiled and sliced, seasoned with 
butter, cut into cubes and stewed with 
cream, and pickled. 

CABBAGE — Stewed, ladies’, scalloped, Russian 
fashion, au gratin, rolls, German sour, a la 
Flamande, cole slaw, in salad, with sour 
cream, stuffed, and in rolls. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS— Boiled with butter, and 
with cream sauce. 

YounG CARROTS—In timbale, stewed with 
brown sauce, with cream sauce, hash, 
farmer’s style, and en surprise. ; 

CucuMBERS— Raw in salad, boiled with cream 
sauce, with sauce Hollandaise, 4 la Poulette, 
stuffed, scalloped, fried, and with poached 
eggs. 

EGGPLANT — May be cooked the same as cu- 
cumbers, also vegetable marrow. | 

ToMATOES— Stewed, boiled, panned, plain | 
baked, stuffed and baked, boiled, fried, 
panned with cream sauce, in soup, scalloped, 
and raw in a dozen different salads. 

SWEET PEPPERS— In sauce for meats, stuffed 
in half a dozen ways with bread, or meat, or 
rice, or hominy, and in purée. 








NOTE—So many women nowadays have headaches, 
which really could be avoided if they were careful of their 
diet, that Mrs. Rorer has decided next month to tell “ What 
I Should Eat if I Had Headaches.”’ 


| in packing an 





“T wish I could make you 
understand what a difference 
you make in your day by the way 
you start off—and the starting 

point is your breakfast.” 

“ For thirty years I’ve been teaching 
my patients that it’s not how much 
they eat, but how much they digest, 
that makes for health and strength.” 

“Your grandmother and you 
mother have known always that the 
name ‘Pillsbury’ stood for all that’s 


| best in hour—best wheat, best milling, 


best everything.” 

“That’s one of the reasons I rec- 
ommend Pillsbury’s Vitos as the best 
breakfast food for thinkers and work- 
ers that I know of —the best builder up 
of bone, muscle and good, rich blood.” 

“If you eat Vitos for breakfast to- 
morrow, all the day you'll feel the 
difference in increased energy. Begin 


_ your day with Vitos and you'll finish 


it with vitality—it’s worth a few 
mornings’ trial because thousands of 
my patients feel better for eating it — 
every day. It is worthy the name of 
Pillsbury. It’s the only cereal I 
know of that retains its granular form 
after cooking and can be prepared in 


| over one hundred ways.” 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send us 
his name and we will mail you a sample free. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltd 
Dept. D, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Glenny’s Auxiliary 
Ironing Board g@ 


Can be instantly and easily at- 
tached to regular ironing board 
or table, and is the best thing 
ever produced for bringing out 
those desirable effects in shirt- 
waists, ladies’ clothing and chil- 
dren’s suits. For ironing 

sleeves there is nothing better. 


ALWAYS IN PLACE 
NEVER IN THE WAY 


Re lar oy price at dealers 
rae prepaid, 
















upon receipt of 


FREE OFFER 


Write for our handsome 
booklet of Mondayand Tues- says that with 
day goods, and partic- hernewironing 


ulars of our AB- board she can 
back out | SOF UPELY may fg 
t t, 
of way. FREE OFFER ae faous.” 


W.H. GLENNY & Co. 
Specialty Mfg. Dept. 
ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 

nd unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 

2c. stamp for Catalog. 

F.A.STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


“My mother 
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Midsummer Dishes 


By Hester Price 











CREAMED RICE WITH STRAWBERRIES 


Co one cupful of rice thoroughly in a little milk. Dissolve a 
quarter of a box of gelatine in milk, sweeten to taste and add to 
the hot rice; chill, then mix in one pint of whipped cream. Pour 
in a rounded mould. When ready to serve remove top from rice, 
scoop out the centre and fill with strawberries and powdered sugar ; 
replace top, and garnish with fine strawberries with the caps on. 


ICE CREAM AND CAKES 


OLOR pistachio ice cream a delicate green, and pack in a mould which is 

hollow in the centre. Turn the ice cream out on a large platter. Place 
in the centre a slender glass vase the same height as the ice cream. Fill 
the vase with white or crimson roses. At the base of the ice cream dispose a 
circle of kisses, each one garnished with a candied cherry. 








PEACHES EN SURPRISE 


GECURE fine, large free-stone peaches, and chill them thoroughly. Just 

before serving peel carefully with a silver knife, and remove pits with a 
spoon. Have ready at hand cream which has been sweetened and seasoned and 
thoroughly chilled. Mix with the cream the meats of pecan nuts, chopped. Fill 
the peaches with the mixture, garnish with candied cherries, and serve at once. 





PEAR CROQUETTES 


SELECT pears of equal size, pare them carefully, leaving the stems on. 
Cook in syrup until tender; then drain. Boil the syrup down until it jellies, 
and dip each pear in this syrup jelly. Cover each pear with halves of almonds 
that have been blanched, and twist around each stem a paper frill. Place each 
croquette upon a round of sponge cake spread with quince marmalade. 














THE HEART OF THE MELON 


HILL a ripe watermelon thoroughly. Then cut in half-inch slices. With 

a heart-shaped cooky-cutter cut out as many hearts as will be required for 
your guests. Dispose these heart-shaped pieces upon a round platter; pile 
crushed ice in the centre of the platter and between the stacks of hearts. 
Garnish with mint. 
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CREAM CHEESE IN ROSE LEAVES 


EMOVE the hearts from pink roses; put in their place Philadelphia or any 

other good cream cheese which has been rolled in balls. Place them on a 
round dish with a lace paper doily. Serve with a French dressing. This 
makes a particularly attractive and dainty dish to serve at a luncheon where 
the polished table is spread with doilies. 
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CHARLOTTE RUSSE WITH CHERRIES EN PERLE 


LINE a charlotte-mould with lady-fingers ; turn in the custard mixture. When 
unmoulded garnish the top of the platter with frosted cherries and leaves. 
To make Cherries en Perle select fine cherries. Mix the white of an egg 
with a very little cold water. Dip the cherries in the egg and water, drain for 
a moment, and roll in granulated sugar. Serve ice cold. 


MELONS WITH WHIPPED CREAM, GINGER 
AND MARSHMALLOWS 


GELECT small melons of uniform size; chill; then 

cut off a small section that may serve as a “ lid.”’ 
Fill each melon with whipped cream which has been 
sweetened and mixed with chopped ginger and marsh- 
mallows. Put the melons in a freezer or bucket, pack 
in equal portions of ice and salt, and let stand about an 
hour. Serve upon a platter filled with crushed ice and 
garnished with nasturtiums and their leaves. A piece 
of yellow ribbon may be drawn through each top and 
tied into a small bow. 
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Delicious 
Summer 


Foods 


are made with 


Royal 
Baking Powder 


The light, flaky hot biscuit, 
rolls, muffins and crusts, the 
delicate fruit short cake or the 
dainty layer cake— Royal Bak- 
ing Powder renders more digest- 
ible, nutritious and healthful. 
The remarkable ease and quick- 
ness with which the most at- 
tractive and appetizing things 
to eat can be made with Royal 
Baking Powder, particularly 
commend it for the preparation 
of perfect summer-time foods. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 











‘FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 





Tey a FRANK 
Good or 
. ap 
— Will Do 
Wie a Wash 
Sens in 2 Hours 
Ot It or Money 

i Back. 
A Life Devoted to Soapmaking. 


One million families use Frank Siddall’s Soap, and save 
eight hours every wash day. Why don’t you? 
FRANK SIDDALL’S SOAP is the quickest washing soap 
on the market -OR MONEY BACK. 


Makes the clothes clean, sweet and white without boil- 
ing or scalding -OR MONEY BACK. 


Never makes the hands sore—OR MONEY BACK. 


Will not fade colored goods nor shrink flannels, and is a 
rect soap for washing blankets or lace curtains — OR 
Money BACK. 


Towels, stockings, baby wear and underclothes can be 
washed perfectly clean in a bucket, and it can be used in 
very hot water or in cold water OR MONEY BACK. 


Sold by grocers and department stores. 
For any information, write to 
FRANK SIDDALL’S SOAP CoO., 
Philadelphia. 











| china. Easy to wash. 








Table Refinement. 
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Saves table linen and 


Inquire of First-Class 
Dry Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 
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The Young Mother and Her Child 


How to Feed Children from Two to 





HEN a child is two years old he can 
‘# generally do with three regular meals 
., a day and a glass of milk between 
At these meals. When convenient, it 
1. is well to give the child an orange 
about an hour before the first meal. 

Breakfast should come between seven and 
eight o’clock, and should consist of a well- 
cooked cereal, a glass of milk, dry bread, 
toast or zwieback, and three times a week 
a coddled egg. Different cereals should be 
alternated so as to give the child a variety. 

Dinner should be given in the middle of the 
day between twelve and one o’clock. This 
should consist of three courses —a clear broth 
or else a vegetable purée, meat —as rare beef, 
lamb or the white meat of chicken— baked 
potato, and frequently one other fresh vege- 
table—as spinach, celery or asparagus tips 
in season (never give canned vegetables to 
a child) —dry bread, and a simple milk pud- 
ding or cooked fruit for dessert. It is not 
necessary to give milk with this meal, but 
if the child seems to want it half a cup may 
be allowed. Water that has been boiled may 
be given either with the meal or, better still, 
between meals. 

Supper should come about six o’clock; it 
should be light—a cereal, a piece of bread 
and butter, a glass of milk and a graham 
cracker being sufficient. Twice a week milk 
toast may be substituted for the cereal. 

When butter is spread on the bread it 
should be put on thin and spread evenly, and 
not in great lumps which I have often seen a 
child pick off and eat, leaving the bread. A 
little cream and sugar may beallowed on the 
cereals, but never in very large quantities. 
Occasionally a little molasses may be given 
on bread, but it is better not to encourage a 
taste for bread and sugar. 


Allow Plenty of Time for Meals 


HE child should be made to take plenty 

of time at his meals, and to chew his food 
very thoroughly, taking only small pieces 
into his mouth. It should be taken quite as 
a matter of course that he will eat what is 
put before him, and his appetite should never 
be humored by offering sweets for more 
wholesome articles. Neither should he be 
allowed to have a little tea or coffee added to 
his milk; the small quantity that at first will 
satisfy him will before long have to be in- 
creased, and so create a love for these 
beverages which no child should be allowed 
to cultivate. As in the case of younger 
children, nibbling between meals must be 
absolutely prohibited. 

At the age of three the following articles 
may be added toachild’s dietary: fresh peas, 
beans and cauliflower, squash, young beets 
and carrots—all should be soft and thor- 
oughly cooked; broiled or boiled fish once 
a week; the soft part of oysters, clam broth, 
cocoa made from the nibs, broiled bacon, 
gingersnaps or molasses gingerbread (small 
quantity at a time); ripe peaches, pears and 
grapes with seeds removed, stewed rhubarb; 
poached egg, light omelet, graham bread 
and whole wheat bread. These things, with 
what he is accustomed to, will give sufficient 
variety until he is six years old. 

For the benefit of busy mothers, who may 
not have time to plan a complete bill-of-fare 
for their children, I give the following menus 
for one week which are suitable for the aver- 
age child from three to six years old. 

SUNDAY 

sreakfast, 7 to 8 A. M.: An orange, saucer of oat- 
meal, coddled egg, glass of milk, bread and butter. 

Dinner, 12 to 1: Cup of mutton broth, white meat 
of chicken, baked potato, fresh peas, bread and but- 
ter, vanilla ice cream, one lady-finger. 

Supper, 6 Pp. M.: Milk toast, cup of milk, table- 
spoouful of prune jelly and one gingersnap. 

MONDAY 

Breakfast: Half an apple, hominy, three strips of 
broiled bacon, graham bread and butter, cup of cocoa. 

Dinner: Purée of celery, roast beef, macaroni, 
bread and butter, junket. 

Supper: Barley jelly and milk, cup of milk, whole 
wheat bread and butter, piece of gingerbread. 

‘TUESDAY 

Breakfast : Ripe peach, cracked wheat, little picked- 
up codfish, bread and butter, glass of milk. 

Dinner: Clam broth, lamb chop, lima beans, bread 
and butter, tapioca pudding. 

Supper: Farina, bread with a little molasses on it, 
tablespoonful of apple sauce. 

WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast: Orange, oatmeal, glass of milk, poached 
egg, bread and butter. 

Dinner: Chicken broth, boiled fresh codfish, baked 
potato, bread and butter, rice pudding. 

Supper: Milk toast, glass of milk, graham cracker, 
a little prune jelly. 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast: Half a ripe pear, farina, broiled bacon, 
graham bread and butter, cup of cocoa. 

Dinner: Purée of potato, rare steak, string beans, 
bread and butter, soft custard. 

Supper: Granum and milk, toast and a little butter, 
glass of milk, baked apple and soda cracker. 
FRIDAY 

Breakfast: Half a scraped apple, hominy, coddled 
egg, glass of milk, bread and butter. 

Dinner: Beef broth, roast lamb, spinach, baked 
potato, blanc-mange. 

Supper: Barley jelly, zwieback, glass of milk, 
stewed prunes and a lady-finger. 
SATURDAY 

Breakfast: Ripe peach, cracked wheat, a little 

bacon, whole wheat bread and butter, glass of milk. 


Dinner: Purée of pea, lamb chop, bread and butter, 
junket. 


saeper : Oat jelly, glass of milk, dry toast with 
a little butter, apple sauce and soda cracker. 







ORAWN BY 
JANE ALLEN BOYER 


Fruits, vegetables, fish and oysters should 
be given only when in season, and other 
articles allowed for the particular age worked 
in as convenient. 


Foods that Often Act as Laxatives 


HESE foods often act as laxatives: graham 

mush, Indian meal mush, oatmeal mush, 
apples, peaches, rhubarb, oranges, prunes 
and pears, spinach, squash, and other green 
vegetables to some extent; bran gems, whole 
wheat bread, graham bread, gingerbread, 
molasses cookies, molasses, olive oil, water 
if taken in considerable quantities and best 
half an hour before breakfast. Cream is also 
a laxative and may be used on the cereals 
given if the stomach can stand it. 


Some Useful Recipes 


Bran Gems 
IX together one quart of bran, one pint 
of flour, one pint of milk, twelve table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, one tablespoonful of 
soda, and a pinchof salt. Bake in gem-pans. 


Prune Jelly 

OAK the prunes over night in cold water. 
Next morning pour off this water and 
add enough fresh water to cover them; stew 
them slowly for an hour or two, adding water 
from time to time, then rub them through a 
sieve; add a tablespoonful of molasses to 
each pint of prune pulp and stew again for 

half an hour. 


To Coddle an Ege 

LACE the egg in enough boiling water to 

cover it, and immediately remove the 
water from the fire so that as it cools the egg 
cooks slowly and thoroughly ; it should be 
left in the water for seven or eight minutes. 
When the egg is broken open the white 
should look like a jelly. 


Graham Mush 

OOK half a pint of water, two tablespoon- 

fuls of graham meal and a pinch of salt 

for one hour in a double boiler or a steamer; 

then add a pint of milk and scald or steam 

for five or ten minutes; strain and keep on 

ice until needed, when the mush may be 
warmed. 


Beef Juice, Cold Process 

AKE half a pound of round steak finely 

chopped, three ounces of cold water, a 
pinch of salt; place ina covered glass jar and 
stand on ice over night; the next morning 
pour it all into coarse muslin and twist the 
cloth well so that all the juice is squeezed 
out of the meat. It may be given warm or 
cold. 


Beef Juice, Warm Process 


ERY slightly broil half a pound of round 

steak cut thick; place in a lemon or meat 
press and squeeze all the juice out of it; add 
a pinch of salt. If given warm a cup con- 
taining the beef juice should be placed in 
another cup or pan of hot water and only 
slightly heated, for if heated too much it will 
curdle. 


Potato Soup or Purée 

AKE one quart of milk, six large potatoes, 

a stalk of celery, a tablespoonful of butter. 
Boil the pared potatoes for thirty minutes, 
then pour off the water and mash very fine 
and light; boil the celery in the milk, then 
add to the potatoes; salt a little, and rub 
through a strainer, serving at once. 


Cream of Celery Soup 

OIL ahead of celery in a pint of water for 
thirty or forty-five minutes; mix a table- 
spoonful of flour with two tablespoonfuls of 
cold milk and add to a pint of boiling milk; 
mash the celery in the water in which it was 
cooked and stir into the boiling milk; adda 
tablespoonful of butter and a pinch of salt; 

strain and serve at once. 

Similar soups or purées may be made from 
peas, beans and spinach. These soups are 
excellent togive children in summer or when 
there is a tendency to rheumatism, and 
meats and animal broths must be used spar- 
ingly. 


Junket 

ARM a pint of fresh milk to 98 or 100 

degrees Fahrenheit; add a teaspoonful 
of sugar, a pinch of salt and two teaspoonfuls 
of essence of pepsin, liquid rennet or a 
junket tablet; stir for a moment, and then 
allow it to stand until firmly clotted, which 
will take about twenty minutes at the tem- 
perature of the room; then place on ice. 


Foods to be Prohibited 


ORK in any form; rich poultry, as duck 
or goose, game, liver and kidneys; rich 
stews, ‘‘ made’’ gravies and meat dressings, 
raw tomatoes, radishes and cucumbers, raw 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


celery and cabbage; any meat, vegetable, 
fish or cake that is fried; hot bread, biscuits, 
all kinds of griddle cakes, all rich cakes or 
puddings, pies and tarts; canned fruits and 
vegetables; nuts and bananas; chocolate 
candy, and all other candies except a very 
little molasses, peppermint or barley, and 
these should be given at the end of a meal 
instead of between meals; soda water, tea, 
coffee, or any alcoholic drinks or chocolate; 
all unripe or decayed fruits. 


Foods Sometimes Ordered for Sick Children 


EPTONIZED MILK: One pint of fresh 

milk, five grains of the extract of pan- 
creatis, fifteen grains of bicarbonate of soda. 
Rub the pancreatis and soda up in a table- 
spoonful of the milk, then add it to the rest 
of the milk and shake well; place it in a glass 
jar and stand the jar ina pitcher of water, 
110 degrees Fahrenheit; keep it at this 
temperature for two hours if the milk is to 
be completely peptonized, or as long as the 
doctor may direct. If only partially pepton- 
ized the milk should be scalded at the end of 
the given time. 


WHEy: One quart of fresh milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of salt, four 
teaspoonfuls of essence of pepsin or liquid 
rennet. When the milk is just lukewarm 
add the other ingredients, stir for a minute, 
then allow it to stand for about twenty min- 
utes; break up the clot with a fork and strain 
the whey through muslin; if ordered, a little 
stimulant may be added to this. 


Questions and Answers on Feeding Children 
During Their Second Year 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER writes: My little 
daughter, fourteen months old, has always 
been breast-fed, and now that I want to wean 
her she absolutely refuses anything else. Shall 
I give in to her or shall I make her take cow’s 
milk? If so shall I use a bottle or a cup? 
She can drink water from a cup very well. 


If you had weaned your little girl two or 


three months ago you would not have had so | 


much trouble now and at such an unfavorable 
time of the year. While the weather is so 
warm it will not be safe to wean her sud- 
denly, but I should advise you to insist upon 
her taking at least one or two meals a day of 
either farina gruel and milk, or barley jelly 
and milk. Wait until she is very hungry, 
even if you have to skip one feeding period 
to get her so, and then try to get her to take 
the cereal from acup. If she refuses give 
her a little at a time from aspoon. Do not 
lose patience, but try this plan every day 
until you succeed in making her take it. As 
soon as the cool weather comes she should be 
weaned entirely. 


Mrs. L. P. K. has a little boy a year and a 
half old whom she wishes to take to Europe. 
His diet at home is one suitable for a child of 
his age, but she is puzzled to know what to do 
for the week she must be on the water, and 
writes me for advice. 


In almost all the large cities a milk labo- 
ratory will be found where milk prepared 
for long journeys may be obtained. The only 
objection to this is that it is rather expen- 
sive. If this mother does not feel able to buy 
this then the best plan will be for her to use 
condensed milk while on the water. For 
other food she should take several cans of the 
best make of soups — as mutton and chicken 
broths — and a few jars of a reliable prepara- 
tion of beef jelly. Sheshould also take some 
zwieback, graham crackers and a few abso- 
lutely fresh eggs. If the baby has begun to 
have a little rare beef she will probably be 
able to get some of this that will do on the 
steamer, but she should give less in quantity 
than when she isathome. She will probably 
be able to get a little oatmeal and hominy on 
board, which if not so well cooked as it 





should be will not do any serious harm for | 


so short atime. The above articles of food, 
with a few oranges, will answer very well 
until she can reach land and procure a fresh 
supply. 


A WESTERN MOTHER says: Although my 
baby is nineteen months old she has but four 
teeth. Will it be safe for me to give her the 
scraped beef you mention? 


No; I think it would be better to wait a 
while longer until more teeth are cut before 
giving the meat. Use eggs, cereals, broths 
and milk for the present. 


Mrs. I. P. J. writes that since she has been 
giving her fifteen-months-old baby semi-solids 
in the shape of cereals, zwieback and milk, 
the child refuses to drink her cup of milk as 
she used to do eagerly, now pushing the cup 
away and pointing at the other food. She 
wishes to know how she may get her to take 
her milk again? 

Keep all the other food out of sight until 
the milk has been finished; even if she re- 
fuses the milk at first she will soon be 


hungry enough to take it if she cannot get 
other food. 








HAROLD HEARD, Indianapolis, Ind., at six months. 


His mother writes — 

“At three months he suffered from inani- 
tion and although many foods were tried he 
grew worse until his death was hourly ex- 
pected. <A friend suggested 


ESKAY'S FOOD 


We tried it, and the pictures tell the result.” 


IF YOUR BABY is sick or poorly NOUR- 
ISHED — try ESKAY’S FOOD. It nourishes 


and strengthens from the first feeding. 
SEND POSTAL TODAY for a liberal sample 


— and our book ‘‘ How to Care for the Baby.’’ 
Free on request. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CoO. 
429 Arch 
8t. 





HAROLD HEARD at eighteen months. 










DELICIOUS NEW 


and very different 


INFANTS’ AND INVALIDS’ FOOD 


Taro-ena is not a “ cereal,”” nor a 
“ milk,"’ nor a“ sugar,’ nor an “ arti- 
ficial,"’ nor a “ predigested"’ food. 
It is a tuber food —something entirely 
new in America, although the principal 
food of Hawaiians for centuries, The 
tuber is taro, a cultivated vegetable, 
grown on plantations in Hawaii under 
water like rice. It is cooked to a fine 
meal by an original process which 
makes its easier to digest and more 
nutritious than any other food. Nothing 
is added to it, or taken from it. It is 
not sweetened, yet babies tease for it. Makes 
weaning easy. Develops strong, complete, 
perfect digestion. Never causes summer 
complaint because it contains nothing indi- 
gestible. Sickly Babies; Bottle Fed Babies; 
Weaning Children; Tired Mothers; Worry- 
ing, Rushing Business Men; Brain-weary 
Editors; Writers and Ministers; Invalids; 
Convalescents and all delicate stomachs can 
digest Taro-ena without effort. It is very 
delicious and appetizing. You can live on it 
alone, have a healthy appetite, sleep soundly 
and gain rich blood and strength. Always 
ready — simply stir in water or milk and sip. 
Descriptive booklet free. Write for it. 


SEND 10¢ FOR LARGE TRIAL SIZE 


How Buy a 50c., $1.00 or $3.00 size of your drug- 
to gist (or by mail prepaid of us), send us the 
get “CREST” from top of box and we will 


mail you free an elegant large photo-engraving of a beautiful 
Hawaiian scene suitable for fine framing (no advertising on it). 


| TARO FOOD CO., Box L, Danbury, Conn., Agents 








The dangers of hot 


weather & teething 


should be met with food 
that will not make or ag- 
gravate trouble in baby’s 
stomach and bowels. 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 


FOOD 


(Trial size 25c. druggists) 


contains the most abundant 
nourishment to keep up the 
deneral health and strength, 
but is free from the malty, sug- 
ary substances which often 
produce serious disorders. 

“The Care of Babies ”~a book full of valu- 
able advice to mothers, fally on what 
to do in summer, with a e sample of 
Im al Granum ; also, a clever little rag 


doll to cut out and stuff for baby, will be 
sent you FREE on request. Write today 


Jno Carle & Sons, 153 Water St New York 

















SHETLAND PONIES 


Beautiful, intelligent little for children 
for sale by SUNNYSIDE SHETLAND 

PONY FARM. &reeders of 

Corre- 


Pure Shetlands. 
spondence solicited. Write 

for free catalog. 
» MILNE BROTHERS 
600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Ill. 
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Half-Hour Lessons in Music 







Five-Minutes’ Scale Study 


RIES of ‘‘C First, G Fifth’’ greet 

me as I enter the music-room and 
see the class standing before the 
ys blackboard, and ‘‘ Captain Lang- 
25 don”’ drilling them in Scale C. 

‘* Yes, children, it is the fifth key you must 
remember. The fifth is the beginning of the 
last half of the scale, and the last half of every 
scale is the first half of the next scale.’’ 

I write the letters G, A, B, C, D, E, F, G 
under the model C, at first leaving out the 
sharp before F, which, later, Margaret adds. 


First Second Third Fourth | Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth 
a ¢ i 
Cc D E F G A B c 
G A B Cc Pp ££ F G 


‘‘ Margaret, prove this scale according to 
the rule for the major scale.’’ 

With a pointer Margaret touches the let- 
ters on the board, the children following with 
second finger of right hand on the painted 
keys of the technique table. ‘* GtoAstep — 
A to Bstep—BtoC half step. Notice, class, 
the first half of the scale G is exactly the 
same as the last half of scale C.’’ Margaret 
continues: ‘‘ C to D step—D to E step—E 
to F—’’ and she hesitates, for an instant 
only, then raising her pointer to the black 
key she cries triumphantly: ‘‘#F step—#F 
to G half step.’”’ 

‘“Very good! Margaret, you thought that 
out well. To make the steps and half steps 
come right we must lift the seventh key up 
half a step.’’ I explain this as Margaret puts 
# before F in the scale of G. ‘‘ Otherwise 
you see, children, you are playing the scale 
of C beginning on G. The difference be- 
tween the scale of C and the scale of G is in 
the seventh key F, which, lifted to make the 
step, becomes #F.”’ 

With the alphabet letters the children build 
the scales on the keyboard, singing as I play 
them at the piano. Thecardboard staves are 
distributed, and the same scales built with 
the letters in both clefs, the children reciting 
and singing many times the descending scales. 
From the two examples given, scales C and 
G, the other ten are easily written, built, 
learned and recited. 


The Note Game 


““*T’O-DAY we shall play the Note Game.’’ 

The children clap their hands in glee. 

‘Please, may I pass the cards?’’ asks 
Pauline. 

Accordingly she distributes the sixty cards, 
cut from stout music paper, each card meas- 
uring three inches by two, and on the lines 
and in the spaces are whole notes, one on 
each four cards; half notes, one on eight 
cards; quarters on sixteen cards, and 
eighths on thirty-two cards. This number 
may be increased at pleasure, and later six- 
teenth and thirty-second notes, with all rest 
values, are added. The children make as 
many ‘‘ books’’ as possible from the cards they 
hold (a whole note constitutes a ‘‘ book’’). 
In turn they call from one another for the note 
necessary to complete the whole note. The 
one having the largest number of ‘‘ books’? is 
the winner of the game. 


Ten Minutes’ Thumb Drill, and Learning 
Legato Touch 


_ HO will play ‘No 8’ on the back of 
my hand?’’ 

‘‘T will,’’ answers Dorothy. 

_ In this way I realize instantly which finger 
Is apt to move with sluggish action, and call 
the child’s attention to the lazy ‘* soldier.”’ 

The class review previous work at the edge 
of the table, sitting far enough back for knees 
almost to clear the table. I pass from one to 
another, testing wrists for relaxed conditions, 
slightly elevating the first joints of some 
hands, telling them ‘‘ wherever the work is 
done, whether from fingers, wrists or arms, 
the working part must be highest.’’ Coming 
to Norman I play ‘‘ No. 7”’ myself, with my 
own fingers on the back of his hand for him 
to feel what I mean by quick start up and 
down of fingers. 

‘*Please play on mine,’’ cries little 
Katherine, and soon each child’s hand is 
stretched forth for me to play upon. 

““ We have drilled each of the ‘ soldiers’ in 
turn up and down, but there is one ‘ soldier’ 
extremely clumsy, and much attention must 
be given this one, for all good results later in 
playing depend on this ‘ soldier’ being made 
nimble and active. This one ‘ soldier,’ be- 
sides moving up and down, can move under 
the hand and out. Which ‘soldier’ is it?’ 

“ First,’’ all answer, carrying their thumbs 
under the hand and out, without moving the 
hands or wrists. 
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‘“ Please drop left hand in playing position 
on edge of table. At count ‘ one’ slide first 
‘soldier’ quickly under the hand till it rests 
on the thumb-nail, then out on count ‘two.’ 
Under and out eight times. After this train- 
ing at count ‘one,’ carry first ‘soldier’ 
under and up to roof of hand, without the 
slightest lifting of working joints, or move- 
ment of hands, wrists or arms. At count 
‘two’ tap thumb-nail on table and bring first 
‘soldier’ quickly out in position. Repeat 
eight times, and do the same with right-hand 
first ‘ soldier.’ 

“Children, when a library or church is 
being built you all know tliere is one place 
in which is laid the cornerstone; in this are 
put papers, money and other valuables, and 
this is considered the important place of the 
foundation. In the same way as we speak of 
the cornerstone of a building we speak of the 
cornerstone of piano-playing, the important 
thing. Now the important, principal thing in 
piano-playing is ‘touch.’ The way a person 
touches or handles the keys shows the musi- 
cian, or otherwise. There are many different 
touches, but the principal one, the ‘ corner- 
stone touch,’ that which is laid first, and on 
which all depends, is the ‘legato touch.’ 
Legato is an Italian word which means con- 
nected, and the ‘legato touch’ means a 
connected touch—connecting fingers, and 
therefore keys, so that there is no break in 
passing from one to the other, and yet no two 
fingers can be down together. All the drill 
you have had has been simply laying the 
foundation, preparing for the cornerstone — 
the ‘ legato touch.’ 

‘* Watch my hand carefully, and I will play 
the exercise on the table, then on the piano, 
for you must both see and hear the legato 
touch. Placing my left hand in playing posi- 
tion I take stroke position, resting on second 
‘soldier.’ Counting ‘ one,’ ‘ two,’ ‘ three,’ at 
third count my first ‘soldier’ falls and my 
second ‘soldier’ rises instantly. ‘ One,’ 
‘two,’ ‘ three,’ second ‘ soldier’ falls, and first 
rises instantly. Repeat. The same order 
on second count, then back and forth eight 
counts. On count ‘ nine’ I pass from second 
to third ‘ soldier,’ ready to drill the second 
and third ‘soldiers’ back and forth, and so on 
through five ‘soldiers.’ Two‘ soldiers,’ class, 
must not be down together, neither must one 
‘soldier’ lift till other falls. Keep watch of 
first, or working joint, of second ‘ soldier,’ 
after it has fallen, for it usually wants to rise 
at the joint when it should be motionless.”’ 

The children eagerly try the exercise, with 
excellent results. Little Katherine's face 
fairly beams with delight as she cries: 
‘* Oh! it’s just like playing ‘ tilter,’ only with 
your fingers.’’ 


Fifteen Minutes’ Composer Study, and 
Playing the Staff Game 


*€ "0-DAY, children, I shall tell you of a 
great song-writer. Think of one man 
writing six hundred songs in a short life of 
thirty-one years! but that is what Franz 
Schubert did. No, indeed! children, you 
need not remember them all, only three: 

‘* The ‘ Serenade,’ which is a love song, the 
most tender ever written. 

‘** Hark! Hark! the Lark!’ This you 
cannot forget, I know, when I tell you how 
the lark sings. This little English bird be- 
gins its song softly close tothe ground. As 
it flies the song wells forth sweeter and 
stronger, and as the bird soars up, up beyond 
the clouds, beyond sight, some say it sings 
rapturously on till it reaches the very gate of 
Heaven. I will tell you how Schubert wrote 
this song. Oneday, sitting at a wayside inn, 
he read from a book on the table, ‘ Hark! 
Hark! the Lark at Heaven’s gate sings,’ and 
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picking up a bit of paper, amid the hurry and 
confusion of the place, he quickly set the 
words to an immortal melody. 

‘“* The Erl King’ is a poet’s name for 
Death, and is pictured as an old man with 
snow-white hair and beard and flowing robes. 
Schubert’s music so wonderfully fits the 
words, you hardly need them to understand 
the story. A father with his little son is away 
from home. The boy is mortally ill, and the 
father, taking his child in his arms, leaps 
upon his horse and frantically gallops 
through the forest homeward. 

‘*Can you not hear the beat of the horse’s 
hoofs in what I have just played? In his 
delirium the boy sees the Erl King and his | 
daughter, who coaxes him in sweetest melody 
to come with them. Faster and faster the 
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man rides. Suddenly the boy cries, ‘ Father, | 
the Erl King has touched me!’ and as they | 
enter the courtyard the child is dead. | 

‘*None of you can know how hard was | 
Schubert’s life. Asa little boy he suffered 
from cold and hunger. He was so near- 
sighted that he always wore glasses. Hewas 
homely, self-conscious and awkward, but had 
the truest, noblest nature. He was painfully 
shy. Once hecalled on Beethoven, and when 
the great man passed his slate for him to write 
his greeting, Schubert was so overcome with 
embarrassment that he dropped it without a 
word, and fled from the room. 

‘* Passionately fond of music, he was too 
poor to have an instrument on which to play 
his own wonderful inspirations. One day a 
friend said, ‘ Franz, when my curtains are 
down come in and play, for I’ll be out.’ 
Daily the poor musician would pass before 
the house many times, but rarely were the | 
shades drawn. 

‘Publishers gave him but a pittance for 
his great songs, which later earned fortunes. 
Discouraged, disappointed, he died before 
his genius had time to fulfill all its mighty 
promise.’’ . 

‘* These: ”’ 
exclaims Doro- 
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Teaot Maem Reastrars 


when in quest 
of curtains, 
couch covers 
or table covers. 
You will tind 
harmonious ef- 
fects at so low 
a cost that the 
wearisome 
necessity for 
amateur deco- 
rative work is 
forever done 
away with. 
The Artloom 
combines the 
highest quali- 
ties of color 
and pattern ef- 
fect in durable 
fabrics, indis- 
pensable to the 
satisfactory furnishing of any home. 


Artloom Tapestry curtains, couch 
covers and table covers offer the correct 
article for each room at all seasons — 
a heavy, warm Velour for the cold 
month; materials less extreme in weight 
and color, suitable for all seasons; and 
dainty shimmery materials that make 
the artistic touch a possibility during 
the summer. 





Insist on seeing this label 

















It appears on every genuine Artloom 
production and is the mark of character, 
fineness of texture, trueness of design 
and color— with the wearing qualities 
for which the Artloom brand is famous. 





Write, giving the name of your dry goods dealer or 
department store, for Style Book “H,’’ printed in colors, 
with Artloom suggestions for every room in the house. 
Mailed free on request. Or cut out this coupon and 
mail with ten cents and YOUR DEALER'S NAME, 
and we will send you a plush velour square, in red or 
green, that can be used for centre piece or mounted for 
pillow top. It would cost fifty cents in any store and 
they are made exclusively by us. 33 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
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has a tone singularly pure, win- 
ning and sweet. The charm it 
lends to the simple 





thea, fitting the 
glasses to her 
eyes, ‘will make 
us see his music 
better.’’ 

‘Ves, and as you grow older you will see 
more and more beauties in all the compo- 
sitions of the immortal song-writer, Franz 
Schubert.’’ 





In playing the ‘‘ Staff Game,’’ upon the | 


floor is spread unbleached cotton three yards 
square, on which the five lines are drawn 
with black paint at distances far enough 
apart to allow nine children to stand one 
behind the other. 

‘** Ben is to be the Bass Clef, please,’’ is the 
vociferous appeal. 

Accordingly Ben holds aloft a large Bass 
Clef cut from black paper, and fastened to a 
staff, and marches to his place on the fourth 
line of the staff. 
(boys), and spaces (girls), unless the num- 
ber of children require a reversal, and as 
‘Fourth space Pauline’’ is cried, Pauline 
responds, ‘‘ Fourth space G,’’ and takes her 
place. ‘‘ First line Norman.’’ ‘“‘ First line 
G,’’ Norman answers, and takes his position 
on first line. 

Then Ben calls out the lines alone, which 
answer, as they take their places behind him, 
march through the room, returning to their 
places, and the same is repeated with spaces, 
followed by the grand march of lines and 
spaces in order, all to music. 

The game is then played with Treble Clef, 
Dorothy leading. 

Lemonade, with cookies made in all the 
musical shapes—clefs, notes and composers 
—furnishes the ‘“‘treat,’’ and brings the 
year’s work to a close. 


|| is felt none the less strongly in 


He then chooses his lines | 


melodies of childhood 


after years when ear and taste 
are finely cultivated. 


Illustrated catalogue upon request 


No matter where you live, our special ofter 
makes it practicable for you to own a Packard. 


Time payments if desired. Write us. 


The Packard Company, Dept. a, Ft.Wayne, Ind. 


Please mention this publication. 
| 


VERY WOMAN 


Will be glad to know about the wonderful new heat- 
imparting Thermalite Bag —the bag that stores heat 
to use when wanted. Gives a dry, 
even, long-continued, vitalizing 
heat —a heat that will last all night 
without reduction of temperature. 
Think of having a hot water bag 
which you can take off the hook in 
a hurry, already filled, and have it 
hot in thirty seconds, simply by tak- 
ing out the stopper, rubbing it, and 
| replacing it. The fire may be out, 
| the water in the boiler cold, no gas 
| range; but the Thermalite Bag, 
| although it is cold when hanging on the hook, will be 
| heated in half a minute through its own stored heat, 
| by this simple act. Will last for years, nq refilling 
| or renewal of contents. 

| John Wanamaker says: ‘‘ There will be a 
| ‘Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.” 
| 
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Five sizes, No. 2, 2 qt. size, $2.00. . 
Money back if not satisfactory. Delivery prepaid 
on receipt of price if the dealer cannot supply you. 
Descriptive illustrated book free on request. 


THE THERMALITE CO., 156 Elm St., New York, U.S. A. 
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In and After Business 


AVE you ever heard of that won- 

derful ‘‘ Road to Rome’’ that leads 

' straight from the end of ‘‘ Shadow- 

land’’ up the rainbow stairs and 

down to the pot of gold at the end? 

Il am sure you have, because when 

you were little bits of girls, and 

played in the garden with your 

dolls, or played circus in the 

orchard, you knew all about the ‘‘ Road to 

Rome’’ and the fun you had after getting 
there. 

It is the greatest pity in the world that as 
we grow up and put our skirts down and pin 
our hair up, that we can never find our way 
back again to the ‘‘ Road to Rome”? and to 
the fun that we had there, when we could 
make believe such real things: the paper 
dolls having life, the tea-party cups holding 
real ice cream, when a cosmoline bottle was 
a prancing white charger, and a scooped-out 
half of a cantaloup was a gilded chariot, 
and all our fun just poured in on us. 

One of the things that troubled us most 
was when all those “horrid grown-up’’ 
people told us that these were the happiest 
days of our lives! My, didn’t that make us 
mad! when we knew all the time that we 
were only the miserable victims of their bad 
humor; that we always had to go to bed 
when we were having the most fun, right in 
the midst of a game of ‘‘ London Bridge 
is Falling Down,’’ or at the most exciting 
moment of ‘‘ High Spy,’’ when that ‘‘ grown- 
up’’ would call from the door: ‘‘ Come to 
bed, children! Stop play.’’ Didn’t it seem 
mean and unfair that we had to go to bed 
and spoil all our fun? 


ox 


OOKING back now it seems hard to be- 
lieve thatour fun ever stopped, because 
to-day in our busy grown-up state the big- 
gest problem in our workaday lives is that of 
play and recreation. It is all very well to 
talk of health foods, and listen to cut-and- 
dried advice from wise and experienced peo- 
ple on how and what we should do to keep 
ourselves happy and healthy and wise, all 
we working-people. But just the same, when 
we come right square up to the situation, it 
is a pretty hard one to meet and it requires 
an exceptionally clever girl to find her way 
out of it. We are not all like the little boy 
who was carried off by a big giant and 
dropped peas after him so that his friends 
could find the way. 

The question of fun, and the relaxation 
from good, true, honest work, was a problem 
that didn’t confront women a few years ago, 
but just let me tell you right here that it is a 
mighty big problem to-day to lots and lots of 
girls. When you work all through the day, be- 
ginning with the good hours of the morning 
and until late in the afternoon, you use up the 
best vitality in you, and what you need after 
that issomething directly opposite from what 
you have had all day —something that will 
relax and take off all those rubber bands of 
strain that have held you together and kept 
your mind and your hands working all 
through the working hours; something that 
will exercise the other side of your body. 


On 


OW, I wish it to be distinctly understood 

that by this I do not mean continual ex- 
cessive play, because I consider that the worst 
thing that any one can give to one’s self. 
Let me try to make myself clear. You may 
not agree with me—you probably won’t— 
because I have been very often told that my 
views on this subject are peculiar, to say the 
least. Perhaps they are, and if you don’t 
approve of them just write and tell me so that 
we can fight it out together. 

This is the way I look at it: When you are 
thirsty you take a drink; sometimes it is 
plain water, and sometimes you would 
rather have lemonade or a chocolate ice- 
cream soda; it just depends on how you feel 
and where you are. That is the way with 
play: sometimes it is the one thing you 
want and a very different thing is within 
your reach. 

It is all nonsense and bosh to say to 
working-girls: ‘‘ Now, when you get up in 
the morning drink so many ounces of water 
and eat so much health food, and walk to 
your office on the sunny side of the street, or 
walk on the left-hand side,’’ etc. You have 
got to do the best you can under the circum- 
stances that are all in favor of working, and 
you are not consulted. 

The big question of recreation in a 
working-girl's life is to have that recreation 
and quality within herself, something that 
she can give to herself, and have so much of 
it that she can give it out to other people 
around her. It isn’t a question of having an 
extra fifty cents or a dollar to spend at the 
soda-water fountain or on a theatre ticket; it 
is a very much better investment: it is some- 
thing you have right there within your own 


By Judith Lloyde 


young, happy head. It is a mistake to have 
the idea that in order to amuse ourselves, to 
have the needed recreation, there is any extra 
effort needed. If bodily or mentally you 
make an effort for amusement or recreation 
it at once loses the real spirit of the thing. 
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greyed LOUIS STEVENSON, who was 
the most optimistic philosopher against 
the biggest odds in the world, said that ** Joy 
is something within ourselves, and not a 
thing ’’; and that’s just it, and so is ‘‘ fun’’: 
it is something within ourselves. Now what 
I could never see or understand was the fun 
in working hard all day, going home and 
making an elaborate toilette, and then going 
out among a lot of people in whom you do not 
have any special or particular interest, and 
together making an effort to amuse each other. 
This sort of thing is very nice among children 
and probably among very young girls, but as 
a steady diet it loses its main point. 

If you want to have fun you will have to 
build fun on just as solid a foundation as you 
have work; you will have to put the means 
of making fun with yourself, and that is what 
education and development stand for. I 
don’t like that word ‘‘ development ’’—it 
sounds like physical exercises, but at the 
same time there is a growth and light- 
heartedness and happy-mindedness that we 
can put within ourselves, that make us grow 
up into the nicest grown-up children you ever 
knew. They teach us to take a lot of pleasure 
out of books, and to make friends with men, 
dogs and books, and to mix them all up and 
see the best in them and take our fun out 
of them. 

Now, please don’t think I mean that it 
brings fun to work all day hard and go home 
and sit down and read a book. It is, of 
course, far more fun to have a beau and go 
out for a bicycle spin or for a walk. But at 
the same time, if you still want to go along 
evenly with that beau on the bicycle, you 
have got to know more or less of his interests; 
you have got to be able to talk to get contin- 
ual amusement out of it. Suppose you were 
riding along on that bicycle with that beau 
and your hair all came outof curl; you don’t 
want that beau to see it too plainly, do you? 
What is there to do? You have to make 
yourself so amusing and agreeable that he 
won’t care whether your hair is in curl or 
not. That’s the point to begin on. Suppose 
he is fond of baseball and you don’t know a 
ball from a pitcher of milk; what you want 
to do is to read up baseball and begin that 
way; first thing you know he will ask you to 
go toa big baseball game, and seeing is be- 
lieving and learning in this world. 
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HE point I mean to give you is that you 

have got to have a universal interest in 
things, look at things through a magnifying- 
glass, don’t just see the country that lies 
around your eyes, but use the glass until you 
can see away off beyond the horizon. 

Unfortunately as we grow up we lose that 
wonderful power of ‘‘ make-believe,’’ that 
gives so much zest and spirit to our childish 
play hours. The question of recreation ina 
busy life is altogether a different thing from 
the ordinary playing of people who are 
idle, and to whom half holidays don’t mean 
anything surprising; but to the working- 
girl, who has to make every second of her 
holiday time count, it is much more import- 
ant that she know how to play quickly and 
easily without the slightest effort to herself, 
so that when the opportunity comes she 
doesn’t lose a minute. 

Can you remember when you were a child, 
how you bounced out of bed, or took one step 
through the door into the yard, and you 
were just up to your eyes in play? As you 
grew older how gradually this quality left 
you, and when you thought of recreation and 
amusement it began to look more difficult to 
find —it wasn’t just lying around in the 
corners, and you had to run and pick it up 
like a ball, but it meant the making of en- 
gagements, it meant dressing up, the whole 
thing had more formality about it? I think 
it is a pity to let this sort of thing creep into 
the amusement of a working-girl’s day; she 
ought to be able to take it simply and nat- 
urally. Interest yourself in lots of things, 
and you will find as your interest grows, so 
will your fun. The most educating thing a 
girl can have is lots of friends. Choose one 
who is fond of horses, another who is fond of 
flowers and the garden, another who is fond 
of books, and another who is fond of boat- 
ing; and also friends from among different 
business interests; and when you have finally 
got a long enough tail to your kite you will 
find yourself insensibly growing interested 
and amused in all their different interests, 
and before you know it you will find men 
and women not only amusing, but educating 
as well. 


DRAWN BY SARAH A. SHREVE 


Hours 


AM a great believer in taking recreation 

out of every-day things, things that are 
within reach of our every-day eyes, and not 
things of our dreams. It isa very hard thing 
for a girl who has worked all day long to 
have any very strenuous amusement after 
her working hours are over. In the first 
place it isn’t fair to herself or to her work; 
it uses her up too much. When you come 
home after working all day you are usually 





too tired to go to much trouble, or to bother | 


about dressing up and going out to various 
sorts of things; that is the reason why it is 
so much better to bring recreation and fun 
down to the simplest and most natural basis, 
and to make our interests so big and wide that 
we can find amusement in anything that hap- 
pens to turn up, and at the same time broaden 
ourselves out and help ourselves through 
our amusements. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once said that there 
was no greater test of a man’s character than 
to watch him waiting for a train in a railway 
station. Some time when you have a few 
moments to spare and are inside of a station, 
remember this, and watch the people around 
you; it will teach you a lot, and you can tell 
the happy-minded people who are easily 
amused, and the dull, stupid ones whom 
nothing can amuse, and those people whom 
you would have to work over for hours to be 
able to penetrate to their amusement centre. 


ox 


OO much fun is better than too little for 

working-girls. I think that good, old- 
fashioned rule must have been written espe- 
cially for them, that “‘ all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.’’ I do want to beg 
of all those good, high-minded people, who 
have young girls under their charge, to give 
them their fun easily and often, and don’t 


make it a hardship for them, don’t make | 


them feel that they are doing wrong to want 
it all the time; it is just like children’s taste 
for candy: they will outgrow it when they 
find that too much of it is spoiling their 
teeth, and they will come back all the more 
willingly from the dentist, to give it up when 
they find that it is really making holes in 
their teeth and they need so much patch- 
ing up afterward. Trust the girls, they have 
more sense than you give them credit for, 
and a bite or two extra won’t injure them 
for life! 

I received a letter to-day from a girl who 
wants to be happy and to have a guod time 
and asks how she can do it. Now, isn’t 
it sad to think that people need a recipe 
for happiness when really so much is lying 
around loose in the world? All we need is 
the something within ourselves that responds. 
The trouble is that we think too much about, 
and work too hard to get, happiness. 
Happiness in reality comes to us when we 
are so busy about so many things that we 
haven't time tothink much about it; it comes 
so frequently in the spirit in which, uncon- 
sciously, we are working. 

When you meet people let it be with the 
intention of finding something good, attract- 
ive and amusing in them. This doctrine of 
intention is a good one. I know girls who 
always have a good time just because they 
make up their minds that they are going 
to have it, and then don’t bother any more 
about the ways and means. 


ax 


HE question of hospitality comes up very 
largely and most uncomfortably even toa 
business girl, when she feels that she can’t 





return the many little kindnesses that other | 


people are able to offer her, but then again, 
don't be foolish and don’t let false pride eat 
into your pleasure, because you yourself give 
more pleasure than you know of. Hospitality 
is to give what we have—that is, what we 
ourselves are, and not to give what some 


one else has, not to live up to somebody’s | 


else standard of living. If vou live in a 
little house, or even in one or two rooms, 
that isn’t any reason why you shouldn’t ask 
some one who lives in a big house with lots 
of rooms to come to see you. Why, you 
would probably give such a one a far pleas- 
anter time than she could afford to give you; 
you just ask her and see if I am not right! 
You show her your side of life and how you 
take it. Men will be glad enough to come to 
see you: you may depend upon that. The 


people you will have to convert will be | 
some narrow-minded women, who don’t | 
understand you; because the nice women | 
will gladly come, for they will want to | 


know you. 

Speaking of going to see people, I take 
this opportunity of telling you that I am 
going away to see people and places for a 
whole month on my vacation, so I won’t be 
able to talk to you next month, but hope to 
see you again in September. Good luck to 
you !—and may you have the best time on your 
vacation this summer that you have ever had. 


mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 
in Three Minutes. 


The hands do 
not touch the 


Simple, Easy, Sanitary—does away with hand 
kneading and makes Better Bread. 
Awarded GOLD MEDAL 
St. Louis Exposition 1904. 


Price at All HMesdwere Stores $2.00 Each. 





Booklet A Free—To any lady sending 
in the names of two friends who should 
have a Bread Maker we send one set 
Measuring Spoons Free. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 














Patterns as delicate, intricate and 
beautiful as lace are seen in pieces of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


This is one reason why Cut Glass and 
Hawkes Cut Glass are different. 
Hawkes Cut Glass is unique. 


No piece without this trade-mark en- ! 


graved on it is genuine. If your dealer 
does not sell Hawkes Cut Glass please 
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T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 
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The «* Premier’’ Design 
is only one among many 
exquisite patterns in 


Simpson’s 
Gobelin Art Draperies 
(Printed) 


which lend a new touch of taste and 
beauty to every home. 


Corded Tapestries, Silkalines, Taffetas, 
Satines, Burlaps and other favored fabrics. 


Equal to imported at one-third the cost 
Ask leading stores for samples. 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 
Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 






Girls Who “Come to Pieces” 
in Public 


AST month we laid the foundation for 
daintiness; let us build the super- 
structure this time. 

Perhaps the artificial touches to a 

toilette are more noticeably frequent 

Yy in a large city than they are in smaller 

4 “ towns. However this may be, I never 

go out on the street without noticing a goodly 

number of girls who make this mistake. To 

be sure, many times these little artifices are 

most skillfully manipulated; they will, never- 
theless, be detected by the trained eye. 

Not long ago, at a Glee Club concert, I sat 
behind a girl with delicately tinted cheeks. 
This might possibly have passed unobserved 
had she not also touched up the lobes of her 
ears to correspond. I watched these two 
spots for some moments, but the heightened 
color remained the same. I was convinced, 
and then looked for other evidences of the 
make-up. They stood out one by one. On 
looking across her cheek as it was turned to 
the light there was that characteristic appear- 
ance which is always present after the use of 
powder. The eyebrows were distinctly pen- 
ciled, and although she was not a “‘ bleached 
blonde”’ still her hair had been “‘ lightened,”’ 
as could be seen from the contrasting dark- 
ness of the roots. She might have been a 
pretty girl, but as it was she was absolutely 
repellent. 


UCH toilettes always raise a question in the 
Ss mind of the observer. You have thedisap- 
probation of your own sex when you do these 
things—but to a man they are abhorrent. 
** Do you know,”’ 
said a man to me 
the other day, 
‘*that when I find 
I’m out with a 

girl who is 
painted it 

—— gives me the 
gruesome 
feeling that I am 
walking around 
with a wooden 
Indian —like the 
old-fashioned 
ones they used 
to have in front 
of the cigar 
stores.”’ 

It can’t be pleasant to a dainty girl to feel 
that she has put on such a coating of ‘‘ com- 
plexion’’ that she can rub it off on her hand- 
kerchief. 

In my early girlhood days I remember my 
father’s annoyance if I ever stepped out of the 
door fastening up the buttons of my gloves 
as I started out to walk with him. I have 
noticed this same trait in many men regard- 
ing the finishing of a girl’s toilette in public. 
It is one of their pet complaints that some 
girls are always ‘‘ coming to pieces.’’ 





“One Girl Will 
be Running 
Her Side- 

Combs Through Her Hair” 


N EVENING at the theatre offers leisure 
for the display of many of these idiosyn- 
crasies, accompanied by various mannerisms 
that gowith them. One girl will be running 
her side-combs through 
her hair; another one will 
be rearranging her hairpins 
and patting her aigrette. 
Another girl as she walks 
down the aisle is grasping 
her skirt at such an angle 
that the placket is gaping 
widely. And oh, the innu- 
merable belts that do not 
make connections! And 
the multitude of safety-pins 
that are exposed to the pub- 
lic gaze; and correspond- 
ing in numbers to the mis- 
placed belts and exposed 
pins, the wearers struggling 
futilely to get them into 
place. 

Now and then a girl finds 
it necessary to fasten her 
blouse, and I have even 
seen a schoolgirl on a shop- 
ping expedition rearranging her shields. 
Such a thing seems incredible, but it is only 
too true. She was attending school in New 
York, and was called by her teachers ‘‘ That 
awful girl.’’ They were always in terror as 
to what she would do next. 







HAT a common sight it is, especially in 

the summer, to see a man fastening up 

the lacings of his companion’s shoes, as they 
are out for a stroll. You all know how to tie 
shoe laces so that they will not become loose; 
if you don’t know any shoe clerk will tell you. 
These things are so common that they are a 
matter of public comment; they are always 
very noticeable where there are many girls 
together. This is, unfortunately, only too 


“Fastening Up the ‘Laces of 
His Companion’s Shoes” 


apparent in girls’ schools and colleges. The 
Dean of a very large college in one of our 
great cities considers this subject of such im- 
portance that he makes a yearly appeal to his 
students, bringing their attention to these 
matters in detail, at a students’ mass meeting 
called by him for the purpose. 

The mother of one girl I know, on taking 
her daughter to college, was so impressed by 
the untidiness of many of the 
older girls that, drawing her 
daughter to one side, she 
gravely told her that if she 
noticed any of these evidences 
of neglect in her when she 
came home for the Christmas 
vacation she would take her 
out of college permanently. 


ANY girls say, as an ex- 

cuse for carelessness in 
dress, ‘‘ No one knows me in 
this part of the country, so it 
doesn’t make any difference 
how I look.’’ This is the plea 
of many Americans abroad, 
who have thus given an unde- 
sirable reputation to the man- 
ners of our country-women. 

It is never safe to think that 
‘“no one sees me.’”’ It is 
probably because of this feel- 
ing that carelessness in 
appearance or manners is 
sometimes observed in high places. Not long 
ago I saw a woman of international reputation 
riding in the street car with a toothpick in her 
mouth, which she used diligently from time 
to time. Too careful attention cannot be 
given to the toilette of the teeth, the nose 
and ears before leaving your own. room. 
And this reminds me of another thing: some 
girls think that it is sufficient to wash off a 
soiled face, leaving the neck and ears with 
the distinctly visible high-water mark. But 
you will say, ‘‘ I have never seen these horri- 
ble things.’’ Then it is because you are not 
observant. Fastidious men depend upon 
their barbers to complete many of the little 
niceties of their toilette, such as the extrac- 
tion of blackheads from the ears, and other 
details that are impossible for one to attend 
to by one’s self. It is no less necessary fora 
girl to be overlooked, at least occasionally, 
by a professional attendant. 

Don’t, I beg of you, indulge in such little 
mannerisms as handling the face, scratching 
the head, pulling on the hair, biting the nails, 
rubbing the nose, and other similar tricks, 
which, when once indulged in, become 
habitual, especially when one is absorbed. 
Such habits are disgusting to those around 
you and detract very seriously from the charm 
of a refined woman. 


HAVE heard men pass judgment as to girls’ 

capacity for housekeeping on no more im- 
portant evidence than the wearing of run-down 
heels. It is a trite, but still much-needed, 
comment that many girls who have exquisite 
taste in dress as far as gowns, coats 
and hats are concerned, fail when it 
comes to the details of shoes and 
gloves. It isacommon sight to walk 
behind a beautifully-gowned girlonly 
to see that her shoes are unspeakably 
shabby — worn off at the heel, un- 
blackened and minus several but- 
tons. Other girls do not hesitate to 
wear skirts with ragged edges, braid 
pinned on with safety-pins, tattered 
dust ruffles—especially if they are 
silk —and soiled ruchings. IJ heard 
a mother once say, when her daughter 
asked her if she thought a certain 
collar ‘‘ would do”’ to wear again: 
“Tf there is any question about it put it in 
the laundry.”’ 


OU may think this attention to details 

very tiresome and undeserving of so much 
criticism. If this is your attitude you would 
better change your point of view. A girl of 
my acquaintance, who was engaged to a 
young man when she entered college, caused 
him so much discomfiture by her careless- 
ness in personal appearance that his mother 
made a journey to the college every two 
weeks for the purpose of getting her wardrobe 
into some kind of order. The task became 
so hopeless, however, that the engagement 
was finally broken. And which one of my 
girls will say that it was not justified? 


Be Careful Not 
to Wear Tattered 
Dust Ruffles 





Good Health for Girls 


C.F. Asarule a poor complexion can be 
greatly improved. First, look to the care of 
your general health. Begin with your dict. 
Make it simple. Drink at least three pints of 
pure water between meals, daily. You are 
losing a great deal in summer through the 
perspiration. This needs to be made up. 
Use a good quality of soap and treat the face 
gently, never irritating the skin in any way. 
Daily bathing and exercise in the open air are 
also important. 







Perspiring hands area great trial. Here 
isa formula which has proved very help- 
Sul: Cologne water, 4 ounces; tincture of 
belladonna, Y% ounce. The palms are 
rubbed several times daily with a bit of 
gauze wet with this solution. 


A1DA. As you have to use your hands in 
general housework and gardening it is much 
better to wear few or norings. Jewelry and 
soiled hands are incongruous. 


Do not stay in the water too long — either 
in the sea or in the tub. You will gain 
far more from a short, brisk bath. 


E. L. Rub cold cream into your face and 
neck every night. The skin is too dry and 
harsh, and the cream will soften it aud make it 
pliable. 





If you wish to keep your complexion fresh 
and delicate do not be tempted to expose it 
to either the burning rays of the sun or to 
a strong wind. Complexions have to be 
treated with consideration. You can have 
plenty of fresh air without exposing your 
face too much. A chiffon veil will afford 
protection from the sun and wind ona 
boating trip which otherwise would result 
disastrously to your looks. A good coating 
of powder before you start out on such an 
outing,and an application of cold cream on 
your return, you will find very beneficial. 


Anxious. You should consult your family 
physician at once. No growth in the breast 
should ever be neglected. Serious conse- 
quences can often be avoided by prompt and 
proper treatment. 


Uf you are a blonde do not use the yolk of 
an egg for a shampoo. Brunettes, how- 
ever, may employ it with impunity. 


B. L. Wash the face at night with hot 
water and soap, using either your hands, or a 
cloth which is washed out in hot water or 
boiled and sunned every day. You can easily 
infect your face with a soiled washcloth, so 
that crops of pimples will result. Rub a little 
cold water over the face at the end of the bath. 
Then thoroughly massage with a good cold 
cream. 


After coming in from awalk change your 
heavy shoes to lighter ones. It is a very 
bad plan to wear the same pair of shoes 
day after day. 


Mary G. Walking will give you the exer- 
cise you need. During the summer take your 
outing in the early morning or evening when 
it is cool. 


If you are obliged to spend most of the 
summer in the city take frequent trolley 
rides at night. Take them quietly. It is 
always wise to carry alight wrap, no mat- 
ter how warm it may be. 


L. B. M. You ought to go to the oculist for 
the growth on youreyelid. Theeyes need the 
most careful treatment and should never be 
carelessly tampered with. 


Just because it is summertime do not cheat 
yourself of necessary sleep. You need it 
now fully as much as,if not more than, 
in the winter. 


E. K.M. If you have a “sour taste” in 
your stomach you should eat simple food. It 
is a good plan in the case of a delicate stomach 
to confine one’s self to one or two kinds of food 
at a meal. The ‘mixtures’? so commonly 
taken together are very unwholesome. 


Do not indulge in under-ripe or over-ripe 
fruit. A little care about such matters 
will save you many an illness. 


ONE TROUBLED. A few days ago I hada 
letter from a girl who had been, like you, 
troubled with poor circulation. She ‘cured 
herself” by exercising with the punching-bag 
every night. Why do you not try tether 
tennis? This is a fine game for outdoor exer- 
cise. You are living asedentary life and your 
sluggish circulation needs stirring up. Walk 
instead of riding whenever you can; and eat 
plenty of fruit, especially apples and oranges, 
instead of candy. 





NOTE — Doctor Walker will answer questions about 
health in The Journal. She will also answer questions by 
mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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3% or vastly more— 
as you choose. 





The bank may pay 3% interest on 
the cash difference between the cost 
of putting in a hot air furnace or stoves 
and the cost of 


AFRICAN, [DEAL 


But this difference invested in our 
outfit for steam and water warming 
will yield many times the 3% (many 
users save as high as 40%) by the 
great economy in fuel and labor, ab- 
sence of repairs and in household 
cleanliness. Then, too, the outfit 
outwears the building —is a perma- 
nent investment. These facts are 
established. It is not the first cost 
but the low cost of running that 
decides shrewd investors our way. 

After all, the comfort, convenience and abso- 
lute control of inside temperature in any weather, 
are most important. These benefits represent the 


real economy — the dividends which figures do not 
and cannot measure, 


Whetheryour building is OLD or new, SMALL 


or large, farm or city, send for our booklet ( /ree) 
* Heating Investments Successful.’”’ It will make 
This is the 


ze a better judge of heating values, 
st season to buy! 


ANERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 25, CHICAGO 
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Coff ee 


Sample Can Free 


SEE COUPON 
(Possibly your nearest grocer handles it now) 

Barrington Hall is a rich, well-matured, 
well-blended Mocha and Java prepared for 
the coffee pot by an entirely new process. It 
is cut (not ground) into fine particles of 
uniform size and is freed from the dust and 
bitter tannin-bearing chaff—the only inju- 
rious property in cofflee—always found in 

coffee ground in the old way. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
‘‘ The Secret of Good Coffee”’ 
It explains why no other coffee can equal 
Barrington Hall in flavor, and why 
It can be used without ill effect 








by those who find ordinary coffee injures 
them. One pound of Barrington Hall (steel- 
cut) will take 20 cups more of perfect, full- 
strength coffee than the same or any other 
brand ground the old way. A_ delicious 
Coffee, not a tasteless substitute. 


CAUTION:  Baker’s Barrington Hall is 
the only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 








We own the process by patent right; and 
roast, steel-cut, and pack by machinery at 
our factory in 1 and 2-lb. sealed tins. There 
are so-called imitations on the market. Your 





or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., COFFEE IMPORTERS 
216 2d Street N. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington Hall, 
the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I give here- 
with my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


My own address is. 
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Keeping Up the Garden in July 


A Page of Hints by Samuel Armstrong Hamilton and Others 


What to Do ~ 
This Month | 


By Mr. Hamilton 


N THE ap- 

proach of 

the hot, dry 
weather of July the 
garden is quite 
likely to present a ragged appearance. 
Nearly all of the annual flowers are grown 
from seed. For this reason their tendency 
to produce seed must be taken into ac- 
count, as, once this is done, they are, as 
a rule, of little value as blooming plants, 
their mission on earth having been accom- 
plished. Inorder to keep them in bloom the 
whole season they must be prevented from 
forming seed-pods. Withsome the formation 
of the pod alone is sufficient to stop or greatly 
decrease the period of bloom, but with others 
it requires that dry seeds be allowed to form 
on the stalk. Good judgment must be used 
in depriving them of their flowers. Most 
annuals bloom in relays of blossoms, and it 
is best to cut off these blossoms as soon as 
they have arrived at perfection. This will 
still leave the plants covered with bloom, and 
the inherent desire to produce seed will stim- 
ulate them to continuous blooming. 


By the Last of July the hardy phlox, sweet- 
William and similar plants will have passed 
their first period of bloom, and will require 
attention. The heads of bloom should be cut 
off, in order to prevent seed-pods forming 
and to induce side-branching. These side- 
branches soon will be covered by flowers 
which will follow one another until killed by 
the frost in the fall. If phloxes have been 
overstimulated by an active fertilizer, and 
have become so tall and spindly that they will 
not carry their bloom-heads, cut them down 
one half and they will grow out more stocky. 
In working about phloxes remember that the 
roots lie near the surface, 

The regular working of the flower garden is 
indispensable. The roots of plants require 
air for their best development, and it is given 
by frequently stirring the soil. The proper 


thing to do after the plants have made their 


growth is to work them with the hoe as fre- 
quently as possible. You cannot do it too 
often, and it will prevent a crust forming 
afterthe rains. However, the hoe should not 
be used close to the plants, but instead, use 
the hook-weeder, and the hands, to keep the 
soil close to the plants in fine condition. 


The Conserving of the Moisture in the soil 
is best done by the use of the ‘‘ dust-mulch.’’ 
In this way plants get the soil’s chemical 
properties, which are necessary to their best 
development. Less frequent watering, fol- 
lowed by pulverizing of the surface of the soil 
(about two inches deep is right), will make 
a great difference in the appearance of the 
plants, and will first show itself in the deep- 
ening of the green of the leaves, followed by a 
general increase in the vitality of the plants. 

During July go carefully over all clumps of 
hardy plants, shrubs, lilies and others show- 
ing any leaf decay. With a sharp knife cut 
off close to the stalk all dead leaves and 
shoots, and trim back all that have outgrown 
their fellows, in order that the clump may be 
symmetrical in appearance. Also examine 
the crowns of all plants having them, and cut 
out all dead material; if you do this carefully 
it will result in increased blooming. Work 
in among the crowns a little fine bonemeal. 

In the case of bare porch vines, transplant 
the proper plants from some other place in the 
garden. This may often be done to advan- 
tage to thin out plants toocrowded. For this 
purpose you can use phloxes, nasturtiums, 
tall geraniums, honeysuckle, petunias, and 
many others which grow tall enough to serve 
the purpose. While the soil is wet after a 
rain take them up, roots and soil, on a shovel, 
and set in the new location. 


In Order to Rid the Garden of Insects we 
must use insecticides which are prompt in 
their action, and suited to the necessities of 
the case. For the ‘‘ cutting’’ insects we use 
a poison which will kill them when eaten; for 
the ‘‘ sucking’’ kind, of which there are two 
general species, the soft-bodied and the hard- 
bodied, we must use something that will kill 
them by contact. For the former the best 
remedy is spraying with whale-oil soap; for 
the latter, kerosene emulsion. The most 
effective poison for ‘‘ cutting ’’ insects is either 
Paris green or London purple, but keep in 
mind that they are dangerous to humans as 
well. A safer, but less effective, poison is 
Pyrethrum, or Persian insect powder, applied 
with a blow-gun when the plants are wet. 


Hardy Perpetual Roses, which bloomed in 
the spring, should be cut back during July 
one-third their current season’s growth, and 
be kept well cultivated. In many cases they 
will give a liberal amount of fall bloom in 
yeturn. The tea-roses should be cut back 
into stocky shape, as this will increase their 
period of blooming, as well as the quality of 
the flowers. Tea-roses do their best if they 
are cut just when the buds are about to 
expand. 
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Flowers that Need Attention 


By Mr. Hamilton 

Sweet Peas. By the last week of July, 
unless the season has been very backward, 
the sweet peas will be at their best. The 
greatest enemies of the foliage of the sweet 
pea are red spiders. They are intensely fond 
of it, and once they get a start it is hard to 
get rid of them. Begin at once to spray the 
vines, daily, with a hose under the strongest 
pressure you can get. Nothing is as effective 
as this, but when the hose is not at hand 
the best thing is to spray them with a hand- 
sprayer filled with a solution composed of 
one quart of water and one teaspoonful of oil 
of lemon, on the under side of the leaves. 
They require plenty of water if they have 
been well drained, as they should be. Keep 
the blooms cut, doing it when they are fully 
expanded, going over the vines every day. 
Give a new mulching of strawy manure four 
inches deep. 


Bedding Geraniums will be in full bloom 
now. Watch them closely and as soon as a 
blooming stem begins to cast its florets pinch 
it off. Also pinch out the tips of all shoots 
so as to keep the plants short and stocky, and 
go over the plants frequently and pick off 
dead leaves. For intensity of coloring in the 
flowers feed strong manure-water. Use half 
a bushel of manure to a barrel of water. 


Verbenas often disappoint their friends, 
who do not know how to handle them, owing 
to their disorderly, sprawling habit. They 
lie flat on the soil, and the foliage next to the 
stalk rots and falls off, giving it an unsightly 
appearance. Cut No. 12 wire in one-foot 
lengths. Paint them green, and push half- 
way into the soil close to the heart of the 
plant. To these tie up the fronds just enough 
that they will have a drooping appearance. 
This applies as well to the petunia. 


The Dwarf Nasturtium is another plant 
which will need attention at this time. It is 
more than likely that these plants have been 
put too far apart to get the best results, and 
while they will present a mass of beautiful 
foliage, yet in the nasturtium we desire more 
particularly to get the finest possible blooms 
on long stems, and if planted far apart the 
stems will be short, and the flowers of no 
account in the vase, and one will have to part 
the leaves to see them inthe garden. To get 
long-stemmed blooms on dwarf nasturtiums 
which are inclined to grow short, saw nail 
kegs in half, and put the halves over the 
plants. This will draw the flower stems up 
to the light, and when they are of sufficient 
length take off the kegs and allow the buds 
to develop. Dwarf nasturtiums should have 
liquid manure given them in hot weather. 


Coleus. It has become popular to plant 
the coleus as a bedder in the centre of large 
beds on the lawn, with an edging of alternan- 
thera. There are hardly two plants from 
the same seed-bed which will have the same 
size or shape. All should have their tops 
pinched out the first week of July, and where 
any side branches have become unduly devel- 
oped, making the plant lopsided, they should 
be shortened. During the hot season these 
plants become greatly infested with mealy- 
bugs, which will soon sap their vitality unless 
killed. To do this, spray the foliage with 
the oil of lemon solution as advised for the 
red spider on sweet peas. The alternanthera 
edging will require to be kept clipped to an 
even height and width. 


The Semi-Aquatics. Irises, cannas and 
callas, when used as bedders, or when 
planted in clumps in the garden, will need 
special attention before August comes. 
Doubtless these have been planted in moist 
situations, or provision has been made that 
they will have moisture all the time at their 
roots, but sometimes during a long, dry spell 
a naturally moist situation dries out and it is 
not discovered, and these plants are ruined. 
Try the soil by frequently prodding it, and if 
it shows that it is drying out make arrange- 
ments to have moisture at the roots of these 
plants all the time, or their usefulness for the 
season will be gone. 


The Pansy. If the pansies were not 
planted in such a situation that they would 
naturally be shaded during the heat of the 
day, from noon until four in the afternoon, 
they must be protected during thistime. The 
easiest way to protect them from the direct 
rays of the sun is to spread a single thick- 
ness of newspaper over them, on hot days, at 
noon, when there has not been a rain in the 
morning, but if the soil has been wetted by a 
rain the protection will not be needed, and 
would be an injury to the plants. 


Hints that Have 
Been Tried 
By Journal Readers 


HESE excellent 
little hints about 





the garden have been | 
tried by JOURNAL | 


readers and were | 


sent in by them to us. We pass them along. 
Each contains a practical thought. 


To Grow Water Lilies. 


Dig a perfectly | 


round pit, six feet or more across and three | 


feet deep. 
and sharp, rather coarse, sand, using two 
parts sand to one part cement. Go all over 


Cement with Portland cement | 


the space twice, and allow it to dry for two | 


days. It will then be ready to fill with good 
black soil fourteen inches deep. Then plant 
roots of hardy lilies. Nymphza gigantea 
and chromatella are good varieties. Fill 
with water. 


Flower-Pots as Reservoirs. 
sized pot in the ground near a delicate plant 


or a group of plants; fill partly with small | 


stones and a little earth. Into this play the 


hose freely; the water will soak away slowly | 


to the roots where most needed. Blooming 
roses, pansies, hydrangeas and chrysanthe- 
mums, which wilt so readily, will keep crisp 
near such a reservoir. In sinking larger 
plants put them inside a larger pot, sunk to 
the rim, and the hole stopped with a flat 
stone; then water the outside pot freely. 


To Keep Sparrows from Eating Seeds take 
a round potato, stick in it twenty or thirty tail 
feathers of a chicken or turkey, so that the 
feathers will stand out all around the potato, 
and hang it on a pole in the garden, fastened 
to a string. It will sway in the wind and 
keep the sparrows away. They seem to 
think it is a hawk. 


Moving a Full-Bloom Garden. An old- 
fashioned garden may be made in midsummer 
by transferring plants in full bloom without 
any setback. After sundown, or when 
cloudy, set the plants out in large, deep holes. 
Fill each hole half full of earth and water, 
stir this through the roots, then fill the holes 
up with soil, packing it firmly. Water and 
tie the plants top and bottom to sticks to 
prevent drooping. For three mornings put 
newspapers on the ground around the roots 


and tie them loosely around the plants, so” 


that they may exclude the sun but not the air. 


Remove the papers at sundown and before | 


showers. After three days this ghostly 
garden will resurrect into bloom and loveli- 
ness. 


A Large Weed Among Small Plants. One 
frequently finds a weed that has been over- 
looked until its roots have become entwined 
among those of the small flower plants close 
by, and to pull it would mean the destruction 
of the latter. To destroy it cut it off close to 
the ground with a sharp knife, touch the stem 
with a feather dipped in kerosene oil, and the 
weed will be dead in twenty-four hours. 


When to Hoe the Flower Garden. This 
presupposes a garden large enough to need 
the use of a hoe. The best time for general 
hoeing is after sundown, as if, in making an 
accidental deep cut, you disturb the roots of 
any of the plants, they will have the night to 
reéstablish themselves before being exposed 
to the force of the hot sun. Never hoe 
when the soil is wet. When the soil first 
shows dust after a hard rain break up the 
crust fine. The dust filling the interstices, 
and acting as a mulch, will prevent the rapid 
evaporation of the moisture in the soil. 


To Bring New Life into Verbenas. In mid- 
summer, after a long drought or excessive 
rain, verbenas will sometimes stop blooming 
and be a failure the remainder of the season. 
As a remedy cut back the runners from one- 
third to one-half, mix equal proportions of 
loamy soil and well-rotted cow manure, and 
place at intervals about an inch and a half 
thick over the plants. After this application 
give them a thorough soaking, and in about 
three weeks’ time they will take on new life 
and be a mass of flowers the balance of the 
season. 


How to Water Plants. Flower lovers must 
learn by observation how much water is 
necessary for their plants, and after a little 
experience they can generally tell by the ap- 
pearance of the soil when water is required. 
There are, however, a few facts that should 
beremembered. Families of plants resemble 
human beings in having individual peculiar- 
ities, and it is well to note the effect of 
plenteous water in making some plants 
thrive and in causing others to drop their 
foliage and decay. Thus one can adapt the 
quantity of water to whole families of plants. 
The native habitat of each plant must also 
be considered. Natives of dry regions, as 
the family of cacti, will thrive with but little 
water. When watered the ground should be 
thoroughly wet. Frequent sprinkling is in- 
jurious to almost all plants. 


Place a good- | 











The Club Sandwich 


O YOU know how appetizing a 

good club sandwich is for a pic- 

nic, yachting party, camping crowd, or 

midnight supper? If you have eaten 

only the ordinary club sandwich of com- 

merce, try this recipe for a club sand- 
wich made with Beech-Nut Bacon : 


Spread four triangular pieces of toasted 
bread (remove the crust before toasting) with 
mayonnaise dressing ; cover two of these with 
lettuce, dipped in oil and vinegar stirred to- 
gether; upon the iettuce lay thin slices of cold 
cooked chicken breast, and upon this slices of 
fresh broiled Beech-Nut Bacon; cover the 
bacon with lettuce dressed as before, and finish 
with the remaining triangles of toast, spread 
with mayonnaise. Garnish the dish with heart 
leaves of lettuce and mayonnaise dressing. 


This is one of the recipes given in the 
booklet, ‘‘Beech-Nut Bacon and Other 
Good Things”? by Mrs. Janet MacKenzie 
Hill, showing in nine colors dishes that 
can be made with Beech-Nut Bacon by 
any housewife. 


Beech - Nut 
Sliced Bacon 


Beech-Nut Bacon is bacon idealized —the 
very best part of bacon cured in our own 
way, producing a delicacy beyond compare. 

Beech-Nut Bacon rightly used will add a 
flavor to many dishes. Every good house- 
wife will keep it in her house as of the 
greatest assistance in preparing nearly 
every meal. 

Beech-Nut Sliced Beef is just as good as 
Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon, put up in the same 
way, without the use of any preservative. 

Beech-Nut Conserves made from the 
freshest fruits, with nothing added but 
sugar, have satisfied the tastes of the 
most particular people. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Nearly all good grocers now carry Beech-Nut Bacon and 
Beech-Nut Sliced Beef and a great many of the provision 
dealers do also. Some of them also have the conserves. 
Anyone who cannot obtain these products easily at her near- 
est grocery can, by sending three dollars, receive an assort- 
ment of the bacon, beef and conserves, express prepaid to 
any place east of the Mississippi and north of Richmond. 

















THE GRIND 
COMES 
HERE 


The grind of every day wear 
on spoons and forks comes 
ontwospots. With these 
spots INLAID WITH 
STERLING SILVER, 
plated ware will last 
« as long assolid silver 
and at less than half 
the cost to you. Our guaran- 
tee goes with every piece. 
Look for the trade mark 


E HOLMES & EDWARDS 
STERLING INLAIO 





Write for our illustrated catalogue 

“Solid Silver 

Where it Wears,’’ 

asking for booklet ‘‘No.G-128" 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


























The best kind of fence for lawns, 
churches, cemeteries, etc., because 
of its strength and permanency — 
not affected by wind, storm nor 
cold. No repairs. Many artistic, substantial, 
appropriate designs. Cost less than wood. New 
designs in Lawn Furniture. Catalogues of both. 
Write us. We are the largest manufacturers of 
iron fence and lawn furniture in the world. 


Agents wanted "0%" 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Dept. A, Cincinnati, O. 






Highest 
Awards 
=} World’s 
Fair 1904. 
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The Lady from Philadelphi 


a 


Tells How Girls May be Socially Acceptable 


Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 
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KIND Providence has implanted 
within us mortals as an instinct 
the desire to be pleasing to one an- 

ther, Young persons especially are eager to 
know what may conduce to that happy result. 

Fortunately, many of us are born and grow 
up among those who magnify our virtues and 
find excuse for our failings, but when con- 
fronted with strangers and we begin to “ go 
into society ’’’ we find that our attractions are 
not taken for granted. 

‘“Not as one that has already attained,”’ 
but as an observer of the successes of others, 
let me give a few suggestions to novices upon 
how to be socially acceptable. 


N THE first place, try to banish self- 
| consciousness. Forget yourself by con- 
centrating your attention upon your compan- 
ions. If you appear at ease they will feel 
without constraint in your society, and will 
therefore seek it 
the more readily. 
Itis conduciveto 
ease of manner 
to think of what 
you are saying, 
not upon how 
you are saying 
it. Unless you 
are interested in 
your subject you 
will fail to inter- 
est others. En- 
thusiasm, too, 
inspires fitting 
expression to 
your thought, 
and gives anima- 
tion to face and 
manner. 


“Present Your Men Friends 
to the Other Girls” 


PEAK well of every one. If this is not 

natural and instinctive with you put a 
bridle (or even a muzzle) upon your freedom 
of speech and look for the good points in 
any one whom you are tempted to criticise 
adversely. A generous, warm-hearted girl 
who seems to find every one likable, and 
loves to point out the charms and attractions 
of those whose names are mentioned in her 
hearing —if she be sincere—will always 
have hosts of friends. All expect like treat- 
ment at her hands, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. 


AKE as much pains to please when in the 

society of girls as with men. Never har- 
bor feelings of petty jealousy, but be a good 
friend and comrade to each. Disarm any 
possible jealousy of yourself by being reticent 
about your own successes. It is better to 
speak of having had ‘‘ an awfully good ’”’ time 
than to particularize the reasons fur your en- 
joyment. When a young woman tries to 
impress the fact upon a girlish audience that 
she receives much attention, and is a favorite 
with men and in society, she usually pays for 
the pleasure of the narration by arousing envy 
— which is a distinctly unfriendly emotion— 
and she loses more than she gains. 


B® GENEROUS in presenting such young 
men friends as you have to the other 
girls. It is a poor rule that does not work 
both ways. 


REAT the older women with a pretty 

deference, showing kindly little atten- 
tions, observant of their comfort, willing to 
spare a little time to talk with them and hear 
what they may havetosay. I would have the 
motive proceed from the respect and consid- 
eration for older people, which is a mark of 
good breeding all over the world, but self- 
interest alone would dictate such behavior, for 
the judgment of the older women controls 
visiting lists, invitations, and influences public 
opinion more than the younger ones know. 


MAGNETIC power of attraction lies 

in the mastery of the art of agreea- 
ble conversation. It cannot be acquired 
all atonce, but every little helps. Speak 
in low, well-modulated tones. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson said: ‘‘ Put me 
in a dark room with all sorts and con- 
ditions of persons, and I will pick you 
out the gentlefolk, guided only by the 
inflection of their voices.’ 

Women should produce their voices 
midway between throat and chest. The 
power comes from there, the sweetness 
from the same place where loving, caress- 
ing tones and: persuasive ones are formed 
— wherever that may be. Every one has 
such a repertoire. Slang sometimes gives 
Piquancy to a man’s conversation, but is a 
jarring note in that of a charming girl. 


O NOT be afraid of pauses in conversa- 

tion. Nervousness is betrayed if you 

do not allow a little ‘‘ sympathetic silence ’’ 

now and then. Nervousness introduces self- 

consciousness, and in its train disturbing 
influences that mar or kill companionship. 





“Play for Others to Dance” 








OMETHING to laugh at is always a wel- 

come contribution to conversation. We 
all want to be ‘“‘ cheered up.’’ Few persons 
have real wit, but any one may store the 
memory with bits of fun and good stories to 
be brought forth apropos. Do not be so eager 
to tell them that you do nut give generous 
applause and appreciation to the story that 
may have preceded yours. 


People who are never serious are very tire- ° 


“es 


some, so ‘‘mix pathos with pleasantry’’ 
occasionally —and never talk unless you 
have something to say. 


ITTY, brilliant, clever persons are 
sought after to amuse others, but they 
do not often inspire the warm friendship and 
hearty liking that more commonplace mortals 
do, who are only kind, modest, amiable, and 
gladly form part of an appreciative audience. 
Perhaps, therefore, better than knowing 
how to talk entertainingly —such talent is apt 
to make one a bit conceited — is the faculty of 
being a good listener. Lead others to talk of 
their own interests and pay them the com- 
pliment of a sympathetic, appreciative atten- 
tion. A roving eye, a distrait manner, a 
perfunctory smile will paralyze or embarrass 
the efforts of the most entertaining persons, 
and entail real suffering upon the shy ones. 
For the good listeners are reserved the 
choicest stories, the most interesting experi- 
ences, the talker’s best treasures, which in 
turn become part of their 
own equipment for the 
entertainment of others. 










ELPFULNESS is also 

a trait that always 
recommends to popu- 
larity. Like gener- 
osity, the readiness 
to help is admired 
for itself, aside from 
what one may per- 
sonally gain from it. 

If you have any 
little talents hold 
them at the call of 
your friends. Be 
ready always to /ry 
to please and amuse. 
Let it be understood that you never wish to 
be asked to sing, play, recite, or what not, out 
of compliment, nor would feel hurt if over- 
looked, but, if you can be of service, that you 
may be counted upon. 

‘Turn me on or off as a faucet,’’ said one 
merry girl of many gifts. Nearly every girl 
can do something if the spirit of helpfulness 
is in her. 


“Have Respect and 
Consideration for 
Older People” 


NE sweet maid whom I know protests 

that she has no talents, so 

‘She doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undoue or despise.” 

Does any one complain of the heat —she is 
the one to open a window or find a fan. Is 
there discussion about the meaning of a word 
—she looks it up in the dictionary. Is a 
fourth player wanted for any game—she is 
always ready. She is nothing of a musician, 
but will play indefatigably for others to 
dance. 

What is the re- 
sult? That she is 
often imposed up- 
on. Yes, but she 
is so willing that 
she will never find 
it out, and she 
has a place in the 
hearts of all her 
friends. No 
house-party or 
reunion among 
them is complete 
without her. 


RY to create a cheerful atmosphere wher- 

ever you are. The world likes—and 
needs — happy people. Do not be moody — 
sometimes cordial, and indifferent at others. 
Be particularly kind to unimportant persons. 
They have a voice in public opinion that 
makes itself heard. 


geen make up your mind to try to 
make everybody like you—whether a 
servant, saleswoman or social magnate. 
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The very desire and effort will 
unconsciously magnetize your man- 
ner, lend pleasant, friendly inflections to 
your voice, until little by little to be gracious, 
amiable and charming will become habitual. 
Practice upon all with whom you come into 
contact—especially upon the members of 
your own household. We are constantly 
weighing one another in the most delicate of 
balances, constantly making and receiving 
new impressions. It will be the rehearsal for 
a greater part—that of making others love you. 


What I am Asked 


J. P. G. Assuredly you should ask the 
young man to call upon you from whom you 
have already accepted attentions and invita- 
tions. Your mistake is that you did not ask 
him to do so before going with him to the 
theatre and elsewhere. Before placing your- 
self under such obligations you should have 


received him at your home, and presented him | 


to one of your parents or guardian, if possible. 


When inviting a young man to call, if you 
say that you are usually at home on cer- 
tain afternoons of every week, he should try 
to call upon one of those days — or apologize 
for not doing so. He may otherwise choose 
his own time for his visit. 


MILLICENT O. I think that a girl owes her 
mother all deference and devotion and should 


not promise herself definitely, but only condi- | 


tionally, until she has her mother’s consent. 
Not until you are a mother yourself will you 
realize how a woman feels that she ows her 
children. A good daughter is apt to make a 
good wife. Men usually believe this and re- 
spect daughterly deference. Besides, let me 
whisper a secret: a man values a wife more if 
he has a hard time to win her! 


It is perfectly proper to open a gift in the 
presence of the giver, and to express one's 
pleasure and grateful thanks on the spot. 


A.M.C. Youarequiteright. Your hostess 
should not openly consult your tastes in mat- 
ters concerning the provision at table, but 
select what she thinks will please you, quick 
to notice what you seem to enjoy or refuse, to 
guide her selection later. 


A woman in her own house should always 
offer her hand in greeting and farewell to 
any visitor, man or woman, 


MyrtLe. Aman has kissed you whom you 
greatly admire, and you wish to know whether 
you are in duty bound to forfeit his friendship 
in order to maintain your self-respect. No, 
but you will not risk losing his friendship if 
you resent familiarity. You may always for- 
give him, you know—on condition that he 
does not repeat the offense. ‘‘ Making up”’ is 
very pleasant, but, seriously, a man respects 
and admires a girl the more who does not per- 
mit any liberties. He is apt to think that 
others may have the same privileges. 


Anything that a betrothed man or woman 
may fear to have known should be frankly 
confessed befove the marriage and the 
opportunity be given in time to withdraw 
Srom the engagement — hard as it may be. 


LILLIANANDJANET. Ofcourse it is ‘‘ rude to 
yawnincompany.”’ Theimpulse should be sup- 
pressed or hidden as faras possible. It is also 
bad form to speak to passing acquaintances 
from a window unless for some good reason. 


It is the part of the hostess to suggest to 
her visitors the hour for retiring — or “ go- 
ing to bed,’ as our English friends say, 
with more simplicity and greater correct- 
ness. They are desirous, tf well-bred, to 
conform to the customs of the household, 


SADIE. What to do “when a man persists 
in holding your hand in spite of all that you 
cansay’’?? Noman, whois fit to be welcomed 
in your home, would refuse to release your 
hand if you asked him as if you'meantit. In- 
deed, it is not at all proper for a man to kiss 
you good-by upon seeing you home after an 
entertainment, unless you are engaged to him. 


When inclosing cards of admission for a 
church wedding wne card ts sent for hus- 
band and wife and one for two daughters of 
a family. One card of admission should not 
do duty for more than two persons. 


MADGE. If a man has asked permission to 
call on you upon a certain evening and then 
fails to put in an appearance, be charitable 
until you hear his explanation or apology. 
Even if he forgot it do not be too much hurt, 
for some persons are more thoughtless than 
others. If no apology is ever made and he 
never comes, then you should treat him as the 
merest acquaintance, recognizing him when 
you meet or pass, but without cordiality. 


| 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHI 
Formemy THE FRED MACEY CO., Led. 


Yap mee LH | 


‘a THE BOOKCASE &) 
FOR THE HOME 


@ The MACEY SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE is an artistic piece 
of furniture. It affords perfect 
protection for books, leaving 

them easy of access. 


@ MADE IN SECTIONS AND 
HALF SECTIONS so that both 
floor and wall space not othérwise 
available may be easily utilized. 


@ FURNISHES THE MAXI- 
MUM AMOUNT of book room 
while occupying the minimum 
amount of floor space. 


@ MADE IN A VARIETY of 
woods and finishes, with plain 
or decorated glass, to suit 
every taste. 
@ IN OUTWARD APPEAR- 
ANCE will harmonize with 
the furnishings of the elabo- 
rate apartment or the modest 
home, according to grade. 


@ YOU TAKE NO RISK 
whatever when you buy a 
genuine Macey Bookcase. 
Sold through dealers, or ship- 
ped ‘‘On Approval’’ direct 
from factory, freight paid and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
/llustrated Catalogue G-1105 on request. 
RETAIL STORES 


. . 343 Broadway 
49 Franklin Street 

oi N. 13th Street 
. 152 Wabash Avenue 


New York 
Boston ... 
Philadelphia 
Chicago ... 











THE BURLINGTON 
VENETIAN BLIND 








BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS are made 
for indoor and veranda use. They keep out 
the direct rays of the sun without excluding 
the light, and may be regulated to prevent 
direct drafts and yet admit the air. For 
veranda use they are unexcelled — adding a 
room to your house—giving desired privacy 
and yctinno way obstructing theairorlight. 

Inside Sliding Blinds—a great improvement 
over the old style folding variety. 

Window Screens and Screen Doors of improved 
design and highest quality material. 


MADE TO ORDER ONLY 
any size, wood and finish. 
Send for Free Catalogue. 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
900 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 


CORDEMON 


SEES SASS 
Y) 


Costs half as much as Brus- 
sels or Wilton and wears 
longer than any other carpet. 


Two kinds of Cordemon Carpet — Cotton 
and Wool. A large assortment of both in du- 
rable plain colors made with costly dyes. 

Don't be afraid that Cotton Cordemon will fade 
like cheap carpets. You must be fully satisfied 
with Cordemon Carpet or your money back. 

Get it of yourdealer. If he hasn’t it, write us, 
giving size and color scheme of room, and 
we'll send samples and book free. 
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Insist on seeing the 
ved triangle tag 
on everyroll. Itis 
your guarantee 
of quality and 
color. 


Morris & 

Company 

Groveville 
N. J. 





NOTE —I should like my correspondents to understani 
that answers to letters through The Journal cannot appear 
earlier than three months after their receipt, and even then 
lack of space forces a choice among them. A private 
answer may be counted upon promptly if an addressed, 
stamped envelope be inclosed. 





Mixed in a minute, ready for freez- 
ing, with Miner's Cream Puff. No 


Mi 

inute eggs. No boiling. a po ne ne 
Ice "C t 50c ; erbets 

Ice Cream 1. saat etna ite 


receipts, or 25c for a large box. 


MINER’S F.N. CO., 214 State Street, Boston, Mass 
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This is the First of a Series of Half-Hour Domestic Economy Talks. 


By Maria Parloz 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1905 


Ten Dollars a Week Enoush for Two 


Next Month 


the Subject Will be “ Fifteen Dollars a Week for a Family of Four” 


from five hundred to five thousand dol- 

lars a year, ask me to advise them as 
to the proper division and expenditure of 
their incomes. This is not an easy matter 
because so much depends upon the standards 
of the family, the locality in which one lives, 
etc. In making a division of a yearly income 
values must be considered very carefully, 
that the money shall be so eapended as to 
insure to the family the greatest possible 
comfort, happiness and efficiency. 

I earnestly wish that all young house- 
keepers would observe the following rule: 
Let the standard of living come wtthin your 
income. Have nothing that you cannot pay 
for. You will find self-denials are easier to 
bear than debts. 


JH ito feu with incomes varying 


How an Income of $520 May be Divided 


Y THE most careful management and 
much self-denial ten dollars a week will 
support two people, but it is not enough for 
the best kind of human development progress. 
This discipline in rigid economy and self- 
denial may be a valuable training for a year 
or two, but I trust that my young people may 
be so efficient and ambitious that as the years 
go on the income shall increase many folds. 

With a very small income the first things 
to consider are shelter, food, clothing, fuel 
and light. These items are essential to the 
physical life, and must, of necessity, take a 
large percentage of a small income. As the 
income increases the percentage expended for 
clothing, spiritual and intellectual life, char- 
ity, recreation, etc., will increase in a larger 
proportion than that for food and shelter. 

In the division given below I have tried to 
strike an average. In various localities rent 
may be higher or lower, and the same may be 
true of fuel and food. At the present writing 
food is abnormally high everywhere. 





Rent . «Oe Got. ss ee es 0 BG 
Food . . > e-em CP BR 5 see é 5 
Clothing oo ee « « © Chay eu * 4 5 
Dae «6 6 kt we 6 ee ee ee se aw ee 8 
Light . ‘ ° 7 Memeo « «+s 2s ® 
Insurance .. . . « &4 Incidentals ena 
Replenishing . . .. . 10 Emergencies ..... 

Total . $520 


Menus and Cost of Materials for a Week 


OR the purpose of suggesting to my young 

housekeepers how the table money may 
be spent I am giving menus for one week and 
the cost of the materials that entered into 
their composition. I do not expect that these 
menus will suit all tastes. Some will prefer 
lighter breakfasts and more substantial sup- 
pers. Of course, the dishes may be varied to 
suit individual tastes, being careful not to go 
beyond the limit set apart for the table. 


Were it not for the extra expense I would 
have liked more cocoa and chocolate and less 
tea and coffee. 


Menus for One Week 


SUNDAY DINNER 
BREAKFAST Rolled Flank of Beef 
Cereal a la Casserole 


Boiled Rice 
Stewed Tomatoes 


Bananas 


SuPPER 


Fish Balls 
Graham Muffins 


Coffee 





DINNER 


Roast Breast of Veal, 


> Boiled Hominy 
Brown Gravy 


Fried Bacon 


Green Peas Potatoes Bread Crackers 
Lettuce Salad : Tea Cake Tea 
Cup Custards 

SUPPER THURSDAY 
Toast Crackers BREAKFAST 
Gingerbread Cocoa Sinnent 
Fried Hominy 
MONDAY Baking-powder Biscuit 
BREAKFAST Coffee 
Cereal eee 
Fish Hash ee 


Toasted Muffins 
Plain Bread Coffee 


DINNER 
Bean Soup 
Cold Sliced Veal 


Boiled Turnips, 
Mashed Potatoes 


Bean Soup 
Sliced Cold Rolled Flank 
French Fried Potatoes 
Baked Rice Pudding 


SUPPER 
Cold Baking-powder 


Biscuits 
Strawberries Griddle Cakes 
Sassen Tea Cake Tea 
Plain Bread Toast 
Gingerbread Tea FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 
TUESDAY Cereal 
BREAKFAST Corn Bread Toast 
Cereal Coffee 
Toast Omelet ane 
Coffee DINNER 
= Tomato Soup 
DINNER 


Broiled Fish 
Mashed Potatoes 
Minced Cabbage 

Cottage Pudding 

Cinnamon Sauce 


SUPPER 


Rice Soup made with 
bones of Veal 
Kidney Sauté 

Summer Squash, Potatoes 
Boiled Tapioca Pudding 
with Sugar and Milk 


SUPPER Toast Graham Bread 
Hashed Veal on Toast Ginger Cookies 
Sliced Graham Bread Tea 

Cookies Tea 
SATURDAY 
WEDNESDAY BREAKFAST 
BREAKFAST Cereal 

Cereal Creamed Dried Beef 
Hashed and Browned Potato Cakes 

Potatoes Toasted Corn Bread 

Rolls Coffee Rolls Tea 


DINNER 
Baked Beans 
Brown Bread 
Cabbage Salad 


Cottage Pudding [steam 
what was left from 


Friday] 


SUPPER 


Bread 
Cinnamon Rolls 


Fruit Tea 


Cost of the Week’s Food Materials 
Meat and Fish 














Cold Sliced Flank of Beef | 


2 Ibs. flank of beef $0.20 % Ib: bacon . $0.08 
2 pairs kidneys . . SO Sie.weml . « « P 24 
W%lb.saltpork . . . . .06 1 Ib. fresh fish — . wae 
\ lb. dried beef. . 0+ %lb.saltfish . . a 
Total . $1.02 
Groceries and Milk 
7 quarts milk . $0.35 2 lbs. sugar . $0.16 
2\bs. butter . . . . . 40 Graham, cornmeal, cereals  .2 
CS ae a ee ets ee 
% Ib. coffee » ea .08 Bakingpowder .... .05 
1S eee Ll eee . a 
6lbs.flouwr .... 23 «=Fruit . Ses « = Sa 
Total « $2.15 
Vegetables 
Potatoes $0.15 Turnips . - $0.05 
Cabbage .. - MB Bem cc nc vcss ec & 
Lettuce - «+ « « « OS Aqt.driedbeams.... «.10 
ees & « : «ee « aa CE of 6 ee ee 
String beans. . . - 05 
Total . $0.83 
Grand total ; 
Meat and fish . $1.02 Vegetables . $0.83 
Groceries and milk 2.15 
Total . $4.00 


Some Economical Suggestions 


N THE family of small means the burden of 
making both ends meet falls upon the 
housekeeper. She will not be able to do this 
satisfactorily unless she is a good manager, a 
good needlewoman, a good cook, and careful 
of the little things. 

The following suggestions will help house- 
keepers to economize in time and materials: 

If the fuel is coal or wood, on baking days 
plan to utilize the top of the range for articles 
that require long cooking. Among such 
articles are pea, bean and lentil soups, corned 
beef, tongue or ham, stewed prunes, steamed 
puddings and brown bread. 

Save all the fat from roasting, boiling and 
frying. Have a bowl into which put all the 
fat from fried ham, bacon, pork and sausages. 
Clarified chicken fat may be put in this bowl. 
These savory drippings can be used in mak- 
ing gravies, in making thick soups and stews, 
also for frying potatoes, hominy, etc. 

Sweet beef drippings by themselves or 
mixed with lard may be used as shortening, 
and also for deep frying. 

Save every spoonful, sauce, soup or vege- 
tabie. They may be combined to make little 
side dishes or soups. For cooking purposes 
purchase separator milk, which costs only a 
fewcentsaquart. It answers for soups, pud- 
dings, muffins, biscuit, chocolate, cocoa, etc. 


Necessity for Keeping Household Accounts 


HE only way in which one can be sure of 
living within one’s means is by keeping 


At the end of each week these accounts 
are transferred to the large book, added up 


Sample Pages from My Account Books 












































1 
account of all receipts and expenditures. and the amount subtracted from the weekly GROCERIES, BTC. | MBAT, ETC. 
There are many methods of keeping house- food allowance. It happens sometimes, when —— —_____ 
hold accounts, and several good household something like sugar, flour, etc., is bought in March | March | | 
. . . . | | 
expense-books have been published. I find quantity, that the expenditure is greater than 1 | mae. a - $0.60 2 ea “eo 
the following method of keeping accounts the allowance, and again, when the purchases yp "s| ‘Scte. | 2s 
simple and satisfactory: I purchase a large are light, that there isa balance on hand. In 1qt. milk. .| 06} 3 |1 pk. potatoes; .25 
blank-book and divide the pages intocolumns any case the expenditure is brought within 1% lbs. butter | 38) 4 + —_ “| = 
. . . . | . 
a little over an inch wide. In the first left- the allowance in the course of the month. + = a ters at ae 
hand column I write the number of the days At the end of the month the accounts are 4 | 1 can baking | | | 2 Ibs. fresh fish | .25 
in the month, leaving a little space between balanced and the total summary for each Rey ca i 6 beng . = 
every seven days. Each column is devoted month is recorded at the back of the book. | 5; yay niet | litem aanaen yt 
to one or two household expenses. Theex- At the end of the year these monthly sum- | soap ee, 25! 1 Ib. prunes «| .15| 
penses for food, equipment, service, etc., are maries are added, and I have the total ; hye peat a ke eel 
entered once a week or more often. Rent, expenditure for the year. ; 2 qts. milk. 12 11 1b. bacon .| .18/ 
fuel, taxes, etc., are entered at the time they The following models will illustrate this 33 aa! | 231 
are paid. Besides this large book, which I method of keeping household accounts: ei 
a 4 
~s S 4 iS) 
= . — m ere: | = | & | 
= | GROCERIES 1EAT AND wannipanenne | MILK AND Pa se 7 FUEL | LIGHT S ” SERVICE REPLENISHING Fs | $s 
Qa | FISH AND FRUIT | BUTTER g BS x - < AND REPAIRING 9 | 2 | 
| a Z oc] a | 
1 | Sugar . $0.60 Beef. . $0.36 D. Beans $0.12 | Butter . $0.38 | $6.00 $20.00 2 Tons Coal $12.00 | 2Gals. Oil $0.30 Laundry $0.75 Broom . . $0.25 | 
| | 
2 | Coffee. . .30 Soup Bone .10 Potatoes . .25 Milk -36 1 Cord Wood . 7.00 | Kitchen Towels 1.00 | | 
3 | Crackers . .05 Fish. . ..25 | Onions. . .05 | Mending Chair .50 | 
4 | B. Powder .45 | PorkChops .20| Tomatoes .10 | 
| Salt. . ..10/ Bacon . . 18 Cabbage . .10 | | 
5 |L.Soap . .25 | Turnips . .05| | 
6 | Molasses . .33 | Apples . . .25 | } } 
7 | Eggs . . .25| Oranges . 15 | } 
Prunes . . .15 $.13 | | 
$2 33 | $109 $112 $0 74 | $5.13 $087 $20.00 $19.00 | $0.30 $0.75 | $1.75 














keep in my own room, I have two small 
books hanging in the kitchen. One of these 
books is devoted tothe groceries, milk, butter 
and eggs. The other is for meats, fish, vege- 
tables, fruit, etc. 

All articles of food purchased are recorded 
in these books, with the quantity and price 
of each article. When tlre food has been paid 
for at the market or store the receipted bill 
is pinned in the little account-book. 


Total Summary for 1905 





REPAIRING AND 








MONTH | Foop | RENT | FURL LIGHT SERVICE | TAXES INSURANCE | Poot cning CLOTHING EDUCATION children and invalids. Wholesome and appe- 
: a ‘i tizing. Easily assimilated and extraordinarily 
nutritious. Recommended by the hi 
January | $25.50 | $20.00 | $19.00| $1.50 | $4.00 5.00 5.00 | 12.00 . ae 
. ° Ss authorities. / 
February | 23.70 | 20.00 1.40 4.00 | | 1.25 5.00 | 3.00 Obtainable of leading grocers 
| | < 
March 24.90 | 20.00 | 6.00| 1.10 4.00 20.00 3.20 5.00 ; 
Francis D. Moulton & Co., 29 Broadway, New York 














YOU WANT 


Your children to grow 
up healthy and strong, with 
good teeth and a fine diges- 
tion? Cut out candy and give 
them all they want of 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


It is ‘‘irresistibly delicious’’ and as 
wholesome as bread and butter. 
Does not create thirst. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 


Soie Importers 
78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


























Hot Weather Dishes 


Hot weather dishes bother housekeep- 
ers more than cold, for in cold weather we 
naturally crave something heavy and warm. 
But in summer we want to keep our blood 
as cool as possible. When it comes to 
luncheon a clear soup, an entree and a cold 
sweet is about all the stomach can stand. 


That cold sweet can be any one of the Bavarian 
creams, or a fruit jelly served with whipped cream. 
And for dinner did you ever try a salad in jelly? 
It is so simple to make. Only the ordinary jelly, 
made of Kuox’s Gelatine, using vinegar instead of 
lemons. Make your salad of tomatoes in lettuce, 
pour the jelly over and set in a cool place, and when 
it comes on the table, no matter how warm you are 
or how small your appetite, it looks so nice that you 
are bound to try it. And it tastes even better than 
it looks. 

Then for a dessert, a strawberry Bavarian cream 
or a nice coffee jelly with whipped cream, made of 
Knox’s Gelatine. 

There are a great many people who cannot drink 
coffee. It disagrees with them. It keeps them 
awake. Do you know that coffee jelly changes all 
this, and the daintiest stomach in the land can digest 
a coffee jelly? This also gives you the benefit of a 
dessert and your after-dinner coffee in one, with no 
ill effects. 


Recipes for all the above you will find in m 
little booklet —“ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” 
It is full of the choicest recipes for the use of Knox’s 
Gelatine that can be found. For one of them I gave 
a Steinway Grand Piano. There will 
be three recipe contests this year. 
— will bring you full information. 

would like to send you the recipe 
book for the name of your grocer. 
If he doesn’t keep 
Knox’s Gelatine, 
send me his name 
and 4c in stamps and 
I will send you a 
full ow package free 
of all expense, to- 

ether with the recipe 

ook, 






TRADE MARK 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


12 RAILROAD AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 












(to cover postage) we 
FOUR J will send dainty tin box 


CENTS] containing sample of 


HUNTLEY-€- PALMERS 


~ CELEBRATED — 
NURSERY BISCUITS 


A most delicious and digestible food for 
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Do you wish to be cool and comfortable this summer ? 
If so, Eat EGG-O-SEE, and less meat, and you will find a vast difference in your 


feelings. Do you wish to be good-natured, full of life and vim, equal to your work 


and play? If so, Eat EGG-O-SEE 


It is the food for hot days because it is cooked ready for instant use. 


EGG- Se = Bee See Se ee of the EGG-0-SEE is always dainty, crisp and appetizing ! 


choicest California White Wheat, thor- 
oughly steam cooked, toasted to a dainty brown and deliciously The object of our advertising is to secure satisfied and per- 
flavored with pure fruit juices, packed in inner-lined, germ- manent customers. One trial will do more to convince you 
proof packages, insuring absolute purity and freshness. than many pages of type. TRY IT NOW! 


A LARGE package for ten cents at ALL grocers 


If you can find a grocer who does not sell EGG-O-SEE, send us his name and 10 cents, mentioning this 
periodical, and we will send you a full-sized package prepaid 


price of EGG-O-SEE ts 1c; two packages, ‘26c. Address THE EGG-O-SEE CO., Quincy, Ills. 
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For Soups, 
Sauces, 
Savory 

Sundries 
and 
Beef Tea 


Has a subtle, 
piquant delicacy 
of flavor all its 
own and one par- 
ticularly enticing 
to the palate 
Rex Extract is 
the Veritable 
Spirit of the 

Kitchen—one of 

f those big little things that, forgotten, leaves the food 

quite tame; remembered, gives a zest that lingers 

through the dinner, stimulates digestion and prompts 
the diner's verdict : “Excellent /"’ 


Secure a Dozen of the Famous 
Cudahy Bouillon Spoons 





















— 
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ACTUAL 
IP 4 i?) 
SPOONS 





é“ *? 
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D2 NOT confuse these 
A-l Silver 


Artistic 
Plated Spoons with ordi- 
nary offers. They are 
made in the most approved 
pattern and grace tables 
in the most refined homes 
because they are heavier 
plate than ‘triple’, are 
of French Gray Finish and 
bear no advertising of any 
kind. Made by Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., the well- 
known silversmiths. Read offer below. 


How to Secure the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal cap from a 
2 oz. or larger size jar of Rex Brand Beef Extract, and 
10 cents iu silver or stamps to cover mailing ex- 
pense and mention this publication. 







If your dealer is unable to supply you, 
send us 50c in stamps, and your dealer's 
name, and we will mail you a regular 
size Jar; or send 60c, and we will mail 
spoon and Jar. 

udahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 
by all druggists and grocers. Address 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Neb. 














A delightful 


sensation :—pour a 


few drops of 






eth 
ro in a little 
BES? water, and rinse 
the mouth. You will be 
delighted with the refreshing sensa- 
tion. Sanitol is the only 
antiseptic that really 
cleanses both teeth and 
mouth. Comes in 2§5¢c. 
and soc. sizes and lasts a 
long time. Powder and 
Paste 25c.; Brush 35c. 


FREE — A most interesting and use- 
ful booklet on the teeth. 


The Sanitol Chem. Laboratory Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


An Association of Dentists con- 
ducted on the co-operative plan. 


Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904. 
















DISHES FROM WOODS 
AND WAYSIDE WEEDS 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





include many of the wayside weeds ; in fact, 

some of these are superior in flavor to the 
cultivated greens. ‘Take, for instance, the sour 
dock, Rumex crispus, which grows a)most at every 
roadside as well as in rich pasture fields in the 
Northern, Western and Central-Western parts of 
the United States. It comes very early, long be- 
fore our garden greens are planted, and lasts all 
summer. When well cooked and daintily served 
it is far superior to cither kale or spinach. It is 
true it contains a small amount of oxalic acid, 
but not enough to be at all injurious. ‘The Jeaf is 
long and curly, which distinguishes it from the 
short, thick-leafed dock which is not edible. It 
may be cooked and served according to any of the 
rules for spinach. 

Then we have the common sorrel or sour grass, 
Rumex Acetosella,a very well known weed in all 
parts of the United States. A similar variety, 
Rumex Acetosa, is cultivated in all French gardens 
and by some Americans. Under cultivation, of 
course, these weeds grow larger and are much more 
delicate. 

Either of these sorrels mixed with lettuce or cab- 
bage, with French dressing, makes a delightful 
dinner salad. With stock, sorrel makes a spring 
soup, and when boiled and pressed through a sieve, 
and added to an English drawn butter, it is an 
excellent sauce to serve with veal, either boiled or 
roasted. In fact, it is the common accompaniment 
to africandeau of veal. All sorrels contain a small 
quantity of oxalic acid. A whole kettleful would 
not, however, contain as much as a piece of rhubarb. 


Tine so-called green or succulent vegetables 


iy THE woods and on the borders of woods early 
in the spring we find ‘* poke shoots,’’ the young 
shoots of the Phytolacca decandra. This in some 
parts of the country is called scoke or pigeon-berry 
weed. These shoots are tied in bundles and soldin 
the markets. They are cooked and served the same 
as asparagus, on toast with melted butter, or on 
toast with butter sauce. They should not be used 
after the leaves begin to unfold. 

Another common garden weed, growing in a 
moist, rich ground, is the lamb’s_ quarters, 
Chenopodium capitatum. In England a_ large 
garden space is always given to the cultivation of 
this edible weed. It may be cooked according to 
any of the recipes given for spinach. This, like 
the preceding weeds, sorrel and sour dock, contains 
a very little oxalic acid. 

Thoreau, when he lived in a hut at the edge of 
Waldon Park, found that purslane boiled in a little 
salted water, with a dish of rice, gave him sufficient 
food for his noonday meal. Purslane belongs to 
the Portu/aca and is one of our commonest weeds, 
growing not only by the roadside, but also in every 
garden and yard. It is very good when boiled and 
served with a little French dressing, or it may be 
added to stews and made into sauce to serve with 
boiled salt beef. A common, easy rule for all greens 
is to boil them in salted water, chop fine, add butter 
or cream, and serve hot; or chop, press into small 
cups to mould, and use cold with French dressing. 


HEN we have the well-known dandelion, which 

is worth its weight in gold in the early spring. 
We almost call it a medicinal food, it is so im- 
portant. It needs no introduction; every child 
is well acquainted with the early flowers of the 
dandelion. The young root leaves make an ex- 
ceedingly attractive salad, or they may be boiled 
and served as greens. Later in the summer these 
leaves become bitter, and must either be boiled in 
two waters or given up altogether. Containing as 
they do ¢saraxacum they are especially good for the 
liver. 

The roots of the dandelion when sliced and 
toasted make an agreeable addition to coffee. In 
fact, in many countries dandelion root is roasted 
and ground and mixed with barley and sold under 
the name of ** Poor Man’s Coffee.” 

The wild pepper grass, Lepidium Virginicum, is 
to the farmer a well-known and troublesome weed. 
Whole fields are yellow from the beautiful flower of 
the wild mustard, as it is known to most people. 
But upon examination we find the leaves smaller 
than those of the true mustard. When picked care- 
fully and washed they make most excellent flavoring 
for salads, and are an agreeable addition to meat 
sandwiches. They may be used in the place of 
watercress or lettuce, and contain just enough mus- 
tard flavor to be agreeable without the irritating 
effect of the true ground mustard. 


ANY of our common cultivated berries grow wild 

in large quantities. One berry especially well 

liked, and sold in almost every market, the huckle- 

berry, is always wild. These are followed by shad- 

berries, which by many are considered equally good. 

Blackberries, raspberries and grapes are among our 
common “ wild”’ fruits. 

Wild cherries by the tons may be had for the 
picking. They make a nice syrup to be used for 
seasoning and flavoring during the winter, when 
fresh fruits are scarce andexpensive. Every house- 
wife knows that wild grapes are always to be 
preferred for grape juiceand jelly. In fact, there is 
no comparison between the jelly made from the wild 
** fox’’ grapes and that made from a dark cultivated 
grape. Fox grapes just a little underripe make a 
jelly quite equal to black currants. When fully 
ripe they make one of the richest and most delicious 
jellies to serve with meat. They may also be used 
for grape juice, grape marmalade, and for grape 
vinegar to serve on salads. 

The little wild chicken grapes, unpalatable, small 
and full of seeds, make very good vinegar, but are 
practically useless for any other purpose. A good 
salad vinegar may be made by mixing wild grape 
vinegar with the ordinary malt vinegar of commerce. 
Season with taragon, tabasco, sey, garlic and celery. 

The tiny leaf buds of the sassafras tree, dried and 
rubbed to a powder, are sold in the Southern markets 
under the name of gumbo filé. These leaves are 
rich in mucilage and have a dainty flavor without 
any of the sassafras characteristics. A teaspoonful 
added to a gumbo soup or a Brunswick stew adds 
greatly to the flavor and appearance. 
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Chicago Beach Hotel 


On the edge of town, this ideal Hotel, spacious, elegant, modern, overlooks Lake Michigan, with 
the beach at its very doors on two sides, while shaded parks complete the beautiful surround- 


ings. 
ments ; 
dancing, fine music and town amusements. 

suburban train service from the nearby station. 


For those who like quiet, there are walks, drives, sequestered spots and spacious apart 
for the gay there are sailing, bathing, golf, tennis, walking, driving, tally-ho rides, 


The city is but ten minutes away, with ideal 
Many families make this their permanent home. 


here are 450 large, outside rooms, 220 private baths ; 1000 feet of broad veranda, overlooking 


the lake. There is always a cool breeze in sum 


mer, and comfort, summer or winter. The table 


is always tempting and liberally supplied. Every courtesy shown to tourists or transient guests. 
Send for handsomely illustrated bovkiet, giving full particulars. 





51st Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 















Frozen 
Desserts 


Delightful ices, 
custards, puddings, 
chilled fruits 
dainties that every- 
one enjoys, can 
be made easily, 
quickly and at little expense in a 


‘TRIPLE MOTION 
White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


These clesserts are all described 
in our new beautifully sa 
illustrated book 
“Frozen Dainties"’ 
(sent you free if you 
ask). Write to-day. 


White Mountain 


Freezer Co. 


Dept. F 
Nashua, 
N.H. 





















Two different frozen desserts 
made at the same time. 


Possible if you have an American Twin 
Freezer. Two different flavors of ice cream 
an ice cream and an ice, a frozen custard an 

a sherbet made at one freezing. Simply 
rock a lever; no crank required. 

The American Twin Freezer is the latest 
product of the makers of the Gem, Blizzard 
and Lightning freezers and embraces their dis- 
tinctive features. Pails with electric- welded 

wire hoops that cannot fall off ; 
drawn steel can bottoms that 
will not fall out; and auto- 
matic scrapers. 
Booklet of Frozen Sweets 
by prominent cooking 
authority, FREE. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 








JUPERET wales 
Healthful, Nutritious 
DESSERTS |g cfs tuet variety 


milk desserts and ice cream. Colors (6) and flavors (12) best 
and cheapest. Leading grocers will supply you. 


Chr. Hi ’s Laboratory, Box 2535, Little Falls, N. Y. 






























HERE’S A PIN! PUSH ITIN! 
For hanging up CALENDARS, 
small pictures, draperies, post- 
ers, wash-cloths, tooth-brushes 
and innumerable other things 
without disfiguring wood or plaster walls as-do tacks, 


Moore Push-Pins 


solve the problem. No hammer needed: you push them in 
with your fingers. Made of STEEL and polished GLASS; 
Strong and ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold at 
stationery, house-furnishing and photo-supply stores or mailed 
prepaid for 10c per packet of y , or 20¢ box of 
ozen, either size. No. 1 like cut; size No. 2, longer handle. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 150 8. 11th St., 


ms FURNITURE AND PIANO POLISH 
= RE is the only perfect polish. 
~ Used by all leading furniture 


and piano factories. 
Ask your dealer. Book free. Lastre Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. 
. Wash whiter with Frank Siddalls Soap and 
no labor. Clothes are cleaner, too. 
Get it of grocers, department stores and 
mail-order houses. 
FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 























(PNGH UNBEATABLE 
povecrag 
EXTERMINATOR 


Though originally de- 
signed for Rats and 
Mice, experience has demonstrated it the most 
effective of all exterminators of 


ROACHES, ANTS and BED BUGS 


and it is the only thing at all effective against 

| the large Black Cockroach or Beetle. 15c, 25c. 

} Fools the Rats, Mice and Bugs but never disap- 
points or fools the buyer. Always does the work 
and does it right. 








Rough on Roaches (non-poisonous) 15c, 25c 
Rough on Fleas (powder), for dogs, etc. +. —_— 
Rough on Bed Bugs (liquid), cans 15c, 25c 


All at druggists. Too heavy and too low priced by Mail or Exp, 
E. 8S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. } 


Bi-Ped Tack Puller 


One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for matting 
tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. A 
slight pressure on the handles lifts the tacks 
straight up out of the floor without destroying 
them. Saves the matting and carpet. Made 
of the finest grade of steel, there's noth- 
ing to break or get out of 
order. Any one can see 
ata glance whata household 
convenience itis. For sale 
everywhere. Price 25c. 
GENERAL SPECIALTY CO. 
501 Harrison Building, ‘ 
Philadelphia. 




















GIVE YOUR DOG A BATH 
here is only one sure way to keep a ki { 






dog healthy, happy, free from pests 
| and to kill “that doggy"’ smell. Send 
| 20 cts. to-day for a 50c. cake of 


| BILL BAILEY’S 


(German Formula) 


DOG SOAP 


The only Dog Soap made that will/ 
keep your dog in perfect condition. “4% . , 
A booklet, “* The Care of Dogs,"’ with each cake. Address 


The German Formula Co., 135 Hamilton Place, New York 


| Bill Bailey's (German Formu/a) 
} Cat Soap and“ How to Keep Cats Clean," 25 cents by mait. 





















Build! 
You should send 
$1.85 for a copy 
: of the handsomest 
book of plans and 
specifications ever issued. This book is by far the 
most complete of its kind ever compiled, and will 
surely prove a wonderful help to you. Every plan 


in it is practical, and you will find houses ranging 
in price from $1000 to $35,000. 


VERILY—A BOOK WORTH HAVING! 


L. M. WEATHEBS, Architect 
Suite 25, Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

















A good start on the road to perfect physical development is 


meviva Irish Mail 


“It’s geared.” 
A strong, fast, hygienic children's 
car. Exercises ald muscles. 
Furnishes fun and fresh air but 
keeps child off its feet. Light, 
rubber-tired. Adsolutely sa/e. 
If your dealer hasn't it 
order direct from us. 
Write for booklet, FREE. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
145 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 
Successors to 
The Standard Mfg. Co. 








“She can't 





upset.” 

sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 

restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 

order, serving one squab. There is 

good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 

pay handsomely. Squabs areraised in ONE MONTH: 

a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 

night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 

Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,"* and learn this rich industry. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Will brin, b: 
wail Bee tox ce VANILLA CRYSTALS 
ORANGE OR LEMON CRYSTALS 
Non-Alcoholic Flavorings. Will not Bake out. 
Go as far as 25¢. bottle extract. 
THE BUTLER CO., 102 Beekman St., New York. 
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Blue Label 
Ketchup 


Red Ripe Tomatoes 





A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested to visit us and inspect our 
methods. 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, 
Delicacies, Preserves, Jams, Jellies, 
etc.,and will be sent free upon request. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 





+8) 


is made from 


It is 

guaranteed 
absolutely free from 
artificial coloring 

or any 

deleterious 
ingredients. 


Blue Label 
Ketchup 


like a// our products is 
made from the best ob- 
tainable materials, in the 
most cleanly manner, in 
kitchens that are models 
of meatness and com- 
pleteness. 


Our booklet ‘* Original Recipes” 
ells you of our other products: 


Meat 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















TO MAKE ICE CREAM 


In ten minutes simply stir the con- 
tents of one package of 


Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


into a quart of milk and freeze. No 
cooking ; nothing else to add. Per- 
fectly pure and wholesome. Approved 
by the Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award at St. Louis Exposition. 
‘The best families in the land are using 
it. Costs next to nothing 
Four Kinds: Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry and Unflavored 

At all grocers or by mail, two 
packages for 25c., enough for a gallon 
of ice cream. 

Write for recipe book with colored 
illustrations, free. Issued Apr. 15,1905. 
The Genesee Pure Food Co., LeRoy, N.Y. 


Nothing equals Jell-O for making 
Jelly desserts. 6 flavors. 





“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Beauty and Durability 


c 


> 


SOLD 
By 
LEADING 
DeaLer 


2 
ot e | 


in Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
etc., are assured if you 
purchase those bear- 
ing this trade-mark: 


Nate ROGERS BROS. 


Remember “1847 ROGERS 
BROS.” —take no substitute. 
There are “ROGERS” and 
others claimed to be “just as 
good,” but like all imitations, 
they lack the merit and value 
identified with the original and 
genuine. Send for our new 
catalogue “G-28,” containing 
all the latest styles, including the 
new Vintage pattern. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 

(International Silver Uo., Successo: ) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 

Ask for Meriden Silver 





Ss 


——_  _$_$_LL—————— 
? AUCTION REVOLVERS, GUNS, 
Swords and Military Goods. NEW and old. 


Bargains for use or decorating. Large illus- 


trated 15c catalogue mailed 6c stamps. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, N. Y. 


MY BABES IN THE 
WOOD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


** click,’”’ and the next instant the cub was flying 
back into the den, and the second camera sent 
a broadside after him just as he was leaping over 
the meat. 

Nothing more for perhaps ten minutes, and then 
from the shadow another woolly head appeared, and 
then another and another. They all had an eye on 
the food, but they were afraid to venture into the 
open, and seesawed back and forth, first one and 
then another being in front. At last one of them 
came up to the meat, and attempted to drag it into 
theden. But it was tied to the root, and the little 
fox, scared half to death at his own boldness, 
scampered back out of sight. 

But as they found they were not killed these 
nervous wild things became less afraid, and some- 
times two would come out together, and pull at the 
meat from opposite directions, giving me numerous 
opportunities to photograph them had I dared to 
change the plates. 

It was hours before I felt even tolerably sure that 
there were four cubs in the den. Seldom, indeed, 
were there more than two in sight at once, and 
usually only one. If one seized the meat, and 
another came out to join him, the second comer was 
given to understand that ** First come, first served,”’ 
was the rule in that family. The one who was 
dining set up a savage little growl as soon as his 
brother came objectionably near, and the growl grew 
louder and shriller if the second cub did not take the 
hint. If the latter made a serious attempt to get a 
mouthful of food the former staved him off vigor- 
ously with his hindquarters, sometimes dancing 
from side to side or in a circle of which his head 
was the centre, growling and yelping without inter- 
mission. If the second comer became desperate, 


and forced his way to tae meat, the little cub who, | 
was feeding let go his hold and a sharp battle | 


ensued. There was no harm done in a battle of 
this kind, as far as I could observe, but both com- 
batants went at it with great vigor, rearing up on 
their hindlegs in their efforts to down one another. 


ot 


The next time I visited the den I did not wait 
long before one of the cubs came out, but as usual 
he took a careful look around before touching the 
food I had brought. For a moment he stood like a 
statuette before the black mouth of the den, and 
at that moment I released the shutter. He was 
gone like a puff of smoke, but he was hungry and 
soon he returned. The odor of the raw meat 
attracted the other cubs, and I could see them mov- 
ing about impatiently in the shadow. But only one 
of them came out to dispute his brother’s rights, 
and even that one made little headway until the first 


| cub had finished his meal. 


| his ears or his tail. 


But they were not always quarreling; it was only 
when there was a question as to who should dine first 
that they fought in earnest. At other times they 
were very playful, and often romped together like 
puppies, growling all the time, to be sure, but never 
attempting to injure one another. One youngster 
would seize another by the neck, and worry him and 
try to throw him down, and in their efforts both 
combatants would often roll on the ground together. 





| When they arose they would either attack one | 
another again, or each might take on a new oppo- | 


nent for the next round. Sometimes one of them 
would become thoroughly tired out, and would lie 
down and sleepily watch the antics of the others; 
now and then he would even go to sleep. 
mischievous brethren seldom allowed him to slum- 
ber in peace. They usually awoke him by chewing 
Then he would arise, yawn, 
stretch his little legs and retire to the den, presum- 
ably to finish his nap. 


Lut his | 


One day I visited my wards, and took with me a 


quantity of raw beef, cut in small pieces. 
was so poor that photographing was out of the ques- 


| tion, but I had my notebook and there were plenty 


| of interesting observations to make. 


The hungry 
youngsters came to the mouth of the den, and first 


The light | 


one and then another would make a dash for the | 


meat, seize a piece and retreat with it into the dark- 
ness. They repeated this performance many times, 
or until they had had enough. Then I saw one of 


them pick up a piece of the beef and carry it just | 


inside the mouth of the den. 
however, but holding it in his mouth, dug a shallow 
hole with his forepaws, and dropped the food into 
it. Then, with his nose he carefully pushed over it 


He did not eat it, | 


the little pile of earth he had excavated, now and | 
| then giving it little pokes to pack it tight. On | 
many occasions afterward I saw the cubs bury pieces | 


of food which they could not eat on the spot, and 


no doubt they dug these morsels up and ate them | 


as soon as they were hungry, just as foxes do 
when they are in captivity. 


ot 


I went to the den every day or two for weeks, and 
the cubs continued to grow larger and stronger. 
They grew bolder, too, and paid little or no atten- 
tion to the click of the camera shutters. I fed them 
all through June and until the first week in July. 
They were really able to shift for themselves long 
before that, and no doubt they did get more or less 


of their own food toward the last; but they were so | 


interesting that I kept it up until I hadal) the notes 
and piotographs I wanted. After that I felt that it 
was my duty to see that they had a good start in 


life. Of course it would not have been fair to let | 


them run loose in a State reservation, so I deter- 
mined to catch them alive and let them go in a 
country where they would have a chance and do no 
particular harm toanyone. HowdidI catch them? 
Well—I did it without hurting them, and as I 
handled them with thick leather gloves they did not 
hurt me,either. Then I put them in a small crate, 
covered it with canvas, and some hours later I 
boarded a train. I got off at a little platform in 
y County, and there I found a wagon waiting 
for me. I was driven some ten miles along a road 
half-hidden by grass and wild flowers, and then I 
turned into the woods. I took the canvas off the 





| crate, pried off a slat with a hemlock branch, and 


four of the handsomest little foxes Iever saw dashed 
out and away. 
Well, they had had a strange bringing up—not 


| the one, perhaps, which was best calculated to fit 


| them for getting their own living. 


Nevertheless, 
they were strong, wiry and not overfed; their daily 
rompings and harmless battles had given them a 
certain ability to take care of themselves, and I, for 
one, have no fear for their future. Good luck to 
them! May they live long and well, and if one of 
them ever has the misfortune to be shot may his 
life go out as his mother’s went out, at the first 
barrel of a marksman’s gun. 
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By 66 ET Reproduced 
Elizabeth A fi ZCVIC in full colors 
— We'll send you this picture gee ce 


One of the most successful of Miss Green’s highly-prized studies of child 
life, 12x12 inches without lettering. A thoroughly artistic creation — one to 
frame and enjoy. Send us 10 cts. to cover mailing. Drawn exclusively for the 


Peerless Iceland Freezer 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
A boy or girl, no older than those in the picture, can freeze ice-cream 
smooth, fine and firm in three minutes with the Peerless Iceland. 
can only revolves, the stationary dasher simply scrapes a thin film of frozen cream off the 
can, throws it to the center where it is stirred fine and smooth by dasher blades, Write for our 
booklet, ‘* Six Cooks and a Freezer,’’ new frozen desserts by Mrs. Lincoln, Blay, 
Herrick, Miss J. McK. Hill, Miss F. M. Farmer, and describing the simplest, most 
Address, Tut Dana Mrs. Co., Dept. H 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 





New York. Chicago. 
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SOILED WHITE DUCK 





Canvas and White Leather Belts 
and Shoes Effectually Cleaned 
Your druggist or shoe dealer should have it. If he 
has not send us his name and 25c. and we will 
send you a box direct. 


CARL H. KRIEG & CO., 110 Reade Street, New York 


HOW TO 
BECOME 


HAVE equipped thousands of earnest 

women now in successful practice, endorsed 

by physicians and patients, and earning $12 to 

$30 weekly. We teach this profession by corre- 
spondence. 

An interesting booklet that will make clear to 
you the aims and methods which have made the 
Chautauqua School pre-eminent in its field will 
be gladly mailed at your request. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main 8t., Jamestown, N. Y. 























FINE IRONING IS EASY WHEN YOU USE 






OPEN 


. ° . 
The McKinney Reversible Ironing Board 
A new and novel invention for ironing shirt-waists, chil- 
dren's clothing, etc. Ideal for sleeves. Durable and handy. 
Stands alone. Price of Board, $1. 
Circular free. Agents wanted everywhere. 
TYRONE IRONING BOARD 00., Suite “0," Blair Bidg., Tyrone, Pa, 
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(LEARN TO SWIM | 


BY ONE TRIAL 





GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 

A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 

Sold by all leading dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 

Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N.J. 


STANIMER 


Our 200-page book ** The Origin and Treatment of Stammering ” 
sent Free to anv address 


Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 


Frank Siddalls Soap washes clothes without 
shrinking ; without fading; without scalding ; 
without tearing ; without backaching —in half the time 
that common soap takes with all these things. Ask 
grocers, department stores, and mail-order houses for it. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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The'OxXYy Sen:Tooth Powder. 


The addition of the newoxygen compound gives to the pow- 
der properties hitherto considered impossible of attainment, 
—New York Medical Journal. 


It actuall 


liberates oxygen in the mouth which 


cleans and whitens the teeth, removes tartar, and im- 
parts a delightful, fresh feeling to the whole mouth. 


Of all druggists, 25 cents. 


Send for free Sample and booklet. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton Street, New York 
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A Food x 
to Work On 


Work! Work!! Work!!! 


Lots of energy is needed to keep up the pace. 
In the struggle, the man with the strong body and 
clear brain wins out every time. 














The man of to-day needs something more than 


mere food; he needs a food that makes energy—a \ 
food to work on. 


Although some people may not realize it, yet it is 
a fact, proved and established beyond doubt, that 
soda crackers—and this means Uneeda Biscuit 











—are richer in muscle and fat-making elements and \ 
have a much higher per cent. of  tissue-building 

properties than any other article of food made from 
flour. 


That this is becoming known more and more 








every day is attested by the sale of nearly 400,000,000 

packages of Uneeda Biscuit, the finest soda N 
cracker ever baked. An energy-giving food of sur- N 
passing value—sold in a package which brings it to 


you with all the original flavor and nutriment perfectly 
preserved. Truly the food to work on. 














Whoever you are—whatever you are—wherever \ 
you work—Uneeda Biscuit. \ 
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ORAWN BY KATHARINE WN. RICHARDSON 


Mrs. Ralston’s Chat About Vacation Clothes 


DON’T know of anything harder to 
arrange satisfactorily than one’s va- 
cation clothes. It requires some 
thought to be able to combine just 
the things one may want for unex- 
pected occasions, and to do it all 
with very littke money. Suppose 
you are going to take, for instance, 

a short vacation of a week or ten days, and 

want to carry very little baggage —a dress-suit 

case and a hand-bag being all with which 
you want to burden yourself. 





OU would travel, of course, in a coat and 
Y skirt suit, with either a white washable 
shirtwaist, or, better still, one of the darker 
mercerized cotton goods or pongees that 
wouldn’t show the soil as much as an all- 
white one. Then you could carry on your 
arm your separate wrap, either a raincoat or 
one of the mixed tweed tourists’ coats. For 
your traveling hat you should have a simple, 
stiff one not too pronounced in shape or trim- 
ming; one of the écru Panamas with a facing 
of black or white is nice trimmed with small 
bunches of flowers or wings. 

To speak more definitely of the tailored 
traveling suit, the best style of coat isa plain, 
tailored one, extending about twelve inches 
below the waist-line, with a simple coat 
sleeve and trimmed only with stitching. You 
can change these coats a little by having 
separate revers collars of linen trimmed with 
broderie anglaise at the edges, which will 
brighten your suit up a little and make it 
look quite like another costume. The plain, 
strictly tailored collar and cuffs of linen or 
fine French piqué give style to these plain 
suits and are easily made and readily laun- 
dered. The whole suit should be of light- 
weight, dust-shedding material — mohair, 
finely-twilled serge or a good quality of home- 
spun all make serviceable suits. The skirt 
should be made without any trimming and 
ankle length, hung over a drop-skirt lining, 
not forgetting the dust ruffle, as these skirts 
need it above all others. 


HEN, for the clothes to be carried in the 

dress-suit case. First you will need a 
morning dress. Forthis several things would 
be suitable, but among the nicest would be a 
navy-blue linen shirtwaist suit. Make the 
short skirt without a lining, giving sufficient 
body to it either by a deep, inside facing of 
the linen or by a coarse muslin interlining 
placed between the linen and the facing; 
stitch the skirt well. Such a skirt is pretty 
stitched ten or twelve inches in depth. When 
you put in many rows of stitching don’t you 
know how the machine ‘‘ drives’’? Here is 
a way to prevent it: stitch the second row in 
the opposite direction from the first, and the 
third in the same direction as the first, alter- 
nating in like manner until the desired num- 
ber of rows are completed. The top of the 
skirt, if plaited, should be well and firmly 
stitched to a depth of four or six inches be- 
low the waist-line; this gives these unlined 
wash skirts body and keeps them in shape. 
A good pressing will restore freshness and 
do away with any drooping look at the cor- 
ners skirts may get from constant wear. 
Make the waist in any simple shirtwaist 
style without a lining, except possibly a small 
shoulder lining of lawn. The waist should 
be made without any trimming that cannot 
be removed readily —that is to say, make it 
so that you can wear with it a separate collar 
of lace or lawn, or one of the prettily em- 
broidered linen collars, to change its look 
from time to time, but do not make it with a 
set-on trimming. 


HESE suits are really much more indi- 
t vidual in style if made with extreme 
Simplicity, depending upon such trifling 
accessories as prettily-embroidered turnover 
collars and cuffs and a small moiré silk but- 
terfly bow at the neck to add charm and be- 
comingness. The belt should be one of the 
high girdle shapes and would be prettiest 
made of the same material, dark blue linen, 
well stitched and fastened invisibly either 
at the side or centre back with hooks and 
loops—not the worked silk loops, but the 
round rings covered with silk, these being 
much prettier. A dress like this you can 
Wear any time during the day. 

To wear with a dress of this kind, it is nice 
to have a petticoat of one of the darker mer- 
cerized ginghams, say a small blueand white 
shepherd’s plaid, trimmed with ruffles of the 
Same edged with narrow white insertion or 
with tiny bias folds of lawn feather-stitched. 
A skirt like this is much more economical 


than a white one and looks far better under 
a dress of this sort; it is much lighter and 
cooler than the heavy, ready-made sateen 
petticoats; then, too, you can give it a better 
fit around the top over the hips. 


F COURSE you will need a dress for the 

evenings, which, at the same time, you 
could use fora ‘‘ party occasion ’’ in the after- 
noons if such occasion should arise, and that 
would also be appropriate for Sunday wear. 
Now, this is a good deal for one dress to do, 
isn’t it? You will find anall-white dress the 
nicest, and there are several materials from 
which to choose this season. Your best and 


wisest choice will be one of the three-piece . 


suits, either in piqué or linen. Make the 
skirt round length and in a gored, plaited 
model. The waist can be of the same mate- 
rial as the dress, or, when a more dressy 
effect is desired, have a separate lingerie 
waist trimmed with some hand embroidery 
or insertions of fine Swiss embroidery. 

The third piece to this suit is one of those 
pretty and new little cape-coats. The belt 
worn with these suits should be sufficiently 
high so that when the cape-coat is worn the 
top of the girdle will reach to the edge of the 
coat, thus giving the effect of a complete 
costume. If you don’t want this dress all 
white, but prefer something more serviceable, 
you could carry out the same idea in écru 
lawn or pongee, and have one of the most 
useful dresses you ever had in your life; or 
it would be nice to have a fine-checked 
Louisine silk, but this is a little dressy and 
not quite what you might need away from the 
city. 

With these three dresses you could get 
along very nicely, I should think, for of 
course you could wear the separate wash 
shirtwaist with the skirt of your tailor suit at 
times. 


F YOU had room in your suit-case to put it in 
I think you would find a shirtwaist suit of 
thin lawn or dimity extremely nice, because a 
gown like this, by the simple addition of a 
dressy lingerie hat, and a girdle with sash 
ends, you can wear at any time, morning, 
afternoon or evening. In packing your suit- 
case put your lingerie hat in the very last 
thing and stuff the crown and loops of ribbon 
with tissue-paper; if the hat is made in 
layers of ruffles put little twists of tissue- 
paper between the layers so that they won’t 
crush down too flat. The wires of the 
crown should be supported firmly with stuff- 
ings of the tissue-paper, or sometimes this is 
a good place to stow away some of your 
light-weight lisle stockings, rolls of handker- 
chiefs or soft little corset-covers. 


HEN you fold your skirts to pack them 

in either a suit-case or a trunk hold the 
skirt up in front of you, closing the band and 
placket, and fold the centre back of the skirt 
to the centre front, then fold the sides of the 
skirt over backward; when you place the 
skirt in the trunk, to make it short enough to 
fit, turn the top portion under, and put either 
a roll of tissue-paper or some of your under- 
clothes in the fold to keep the skirt from 
creasing too deeply. Then, before you put 
your waist or your coat in, pack in some 
more of your underclothes to fill in the 
corners and crevices. Little things like 
collars, sashes and the smaller underclothes 
can be rolled and put into the body of your 
coat and into the sleeves. Attention tosmall 
details like these is the way to keep your 
clothes fresh and clean, and to prevent them 
from showing that they have been on a 
journey. 


OR a more complete vacation outfit there 

are several very useful dresses you could 
add to those already mentioned. Among 
these is a light-weight woolen coat and skirt 
suit either of voile or etamine or one of the 
pretty weaves of crépes. These are very 
dressy little suits, yet in many ways they 
answer the same purpose as a tailored suit. 
Such a suit is more useful than a silk suit if 
it is a question between the two, for silk 
creases more easily in damp weather, and 
then you can’t wear it as late in the autumn. 
The silk suit is, of course, very nice to have 
when you can have one or two others to back 
it up. These dressy wool suits are usually 
made of a fancy weave of the material, such 
as a check or broken stripe. The skirts are 
made walking length, but in a more fancy 
model than the skirts of heavier materials. 
They are very often ruffled, two and even 
three ruffles being used, which are put on 


with a heading and several rows of shirring. 
The edges of the ruffles are laid in two or 
three small tucks to give them just enough 
body to keep them from curling up. The 
skirt around the hips is made with fullness, 
usually plaits; these plaits are stitched, 
sometimes only an inch below the waist-line, 
then again from four to six inches, according 
to the figure. 


HE coats are very short little boleros, held 

in place by wide stitched belts attached to 
the coats. Sometimesthey are entirely loose 
in the back and front. One word to the 
amateur dressmaker: in the making of these 
little coats be very careful not to get too much 
fullness in the back and under the arms. 
Superfluous fullness under the arms and at 
the side back seams will make the coat ride 
up and be very awkward-looking; nothing is 
so unbecoming. If the coat is to hang loose 
it should do so in a straight line down the 
centre back, and it should be slightly gored 
in at the under-arm seams. These little 
coats are trimmed with embroidered collars 
of linen or of écru batiste and narrow ruffles 
of Valenciennes lace. 


HE sleeves are all elbow length in these 
fancy little coats, and are trimmed with 
frills and ruffles to match the collar, and 
should be cut on a bell-shaped pattern. 
Sleeves are not the big, voluminous sleeves 
of last year; they have more shape at the top 
—that is, they are more fitted in to the curve 
of the arm at the inside seams, having slightly 
more spring and fullness at the armhole, and 
they taper more gradually to the elbow —in 
fact, the sleeves throughout have a smaller 
effect. They are, however, more fussy in 
style, with plaitings and rufflings at the elbow 
—§in fact, the dressiness of these little jackets 
depends greatly upon the sleeves and the 
fancy collars, so that little in the way of trim- 
ming is required on these minute coat affairs. 
These suits you can wear with plain, lin- 
gerie blouses; they look better worn with 
blouses of the sheerer goods. You might 
wear with them an all-over embroidered mus- 
lin waist in the afternoons and evenings and 
look properly dressed. They are very pretty, 
too, when worn with a blouse of one of the 
Pompadour organdies, with a girdle to match, 
and a bow or ribbon or a rose in your lingerie 
hat to carry out the color idea. 

In choosing the material for a suit of this 
kind it is better to avoid too pronounced 
colors, especially if a check is chosen; the 
different tones of gray and tan are nice. 


HERE is another suit that I had almost for- 

gotten to mention, and it is one that you 
will find very useful for mornings and gen- 
eral knockabout wear —that is, the regula- 
tion sailor suit. These suits are made in all 
white and colored linens, and they are really 
indispensable for the younger girls from ten 
to twenty years. 


HOPE you will not misunderstand me 

about the silk suit, because a silk shirtwaist 
suit is a very useful thing to have for travel- 
ing in midsummer, to wear on the street in 
the spring and early autumn, to wear on cool 
evenings during your vacation, and to wear 
in the morning. By simply changing the 
little accessories it may be made to meet 
almost any need. These suits will be worn 
this year with stiff little turnover linen collars 
and ties made of soft lawn or lace, which give 
the dress a very pretty and dainty finish. 

The toilette is completed with a stiff sailor 
hat, with a wide band of velvet tied in double 
loops at one side, and raised slightly at the 
back on a velvet bandeau covered with more 
velvet ribbon loops. Deep turnover cuffs, 
quite six inches in depth, are worn with these 
silk dresses, the cuffs being made of lawn or 
lace and fastened with loops and small cro- 
cheted buttons. The girdle should be of silk 
to match the dress. 


NICE and economical little idea that 

helps with our summer clothes, espe- 
cially with silk shirtwaist suits, is to have 
several yards of ruffling made of lawn edged 
with lace, which ruffling should be made by 
hand to be really dainty and pretty. Sew 
this ruffled edge on to the edges of the box- 
plaits down the front of your shirtwaist; it 
gives a very pretty finish to the suit and 
changes the whole appearance of the gown; 
it is not a great deal of trouble to baste it on 
and it really makes two gowns out of one. If 
your gown is dark blue it is pretty to have the 
ruffling of écru lawn and coffee-dipped lace. 
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Special Sale 


PRICES REDUCED ON 


Summer Costumes 


TO ORDER °4,22 +. $20 


Catalogue and Samples Free 








> 











Save Money by Ordering Now 
For a short time only we will make to 
order any Suit, Skirt, Jacket or Rain Coat 
illustrated in our Summer Catalogue 
from amy of our materials at a reduction 
of one-fifth from our Catalogue prices. 


OVER 150 NEW YORK STYLES 
AND 400 MATERIALS FROM 
WHICH TO SELECT. 


$6.00 Suits reduced to . . «. $4.80 
10.00 Suits reduced to . . . 8.00 
15.00 Suits reduced to . . . 52,00 
20.00 Suits reduced to . . ~ 16.00 
$3.50 Skirts reduced to . «. «~ $2.80 
6.00 Skirts reduced to . . «. 4.80 
9.00 Skirts reduced to . . « 7.20 
12.00 Skirts reduced to . . . 9.60 


Prices also reduced on Tailor-made Suits, 
Shirt-waist Suits, Silk Costumes, Jackets, 
Silk Coats and Rain Coats. 


EVERYTHING MADE-TO-ORDER 
NOTHING READY-MADE 


We have a splendid line of Mohairs, 
Brilliantines, Silk-warp Henriettas, Lans- 
downes, Taffetas, and other light-weight 
fabrics particularly adapted for Summer 
wear, as well as slightly heavier materials 
for traveling and early Fall. 


This sale is solely for the purpose of 
closing out our stock of Summer fabrics, 
and will positively end as soon as they 
are sold, 

If you wish to take advantage of this 
special opportunity, write at once for our 
Catalogue and Samples. They will be 
sent FREE by return mail. 


Our handsome Catalogue contains full and explicit 
instructions for taking measurements correctly, and 
explains our exclusive system of making perfect-fit- 
ting garments from instructions sent us by mail. Our 
simple directions will enable any one in your own 
home to take your measurements without the slightest 
trouble. 


We Guarantee to Fit You. If We Fail to 
do so We will Refund Your Money. 





We send free to any part of the United States 
our Summer Catalogue showing the latest New 
York Fashions, a large assortment of samples of 
the newest materials, and simple directions for tak- 
ing measurements correctly. Write for them ° 

To any lady sending us the names of two of her 
friends who would like our Catalogue and Samples, 
we will also send free a copy of the new booklet, 
“Fashion Fads in New York.” 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119-121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Established Yo Agents 
Only. 17 years. or Branches. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes | 


By Edith M. Gardner 


Drawings by Hilda Hasse 


T IS well to begin helping one’s self while where you want it and never shifts. For fall pretty new batistes. Another material which 
very young, for the young heart seems’ wear this little model made in anavy-blue perhaps you are not very familiar with is 


fuller of hope and aspiration, and what’ granite cloth or serge would answer very linon. After this has been laundered it is | 


more perplexed question has the young girl well for either a school or business frock, just as soft as batiste, and never, no mat- 
of to-day to solve than the question, ‘‘ What doing good service in the early autumn before ter how often it is washed, does it shrink up 
shall I wear?”’ one needs a jacket and when it is too late in’ to be thick-looking. Be very careful this 


The average girl who makes her own the season for linens. 
clothes can wear more than her sister who 


summer about the laundering of gowns of 
this kind, for if you starch them you will 


pays a dressmaker’s bill, for that always HE illustration below shows a very practi- spoil them. Everything is soft and flimsy, 
represents a large part of the cost of a frock. cal little dress made of white cotton voile. which makes the dresses so becoming. This 
Especially at this season of the year isthis This comes at thirty-nine cents a yard, either little model is made with three rows of em- 
true, for the dainty summer frocks can be plain or with a light polka-dot in it, and _ broidered insertion set into the skirt by a 


purchased at such moderate cost, and the makes up very prettily. 
effect of the gown depends upon the 
design and its creator. 

Even before I really learned the 
dressmaking business I, too, made 
my own clothes, so I know just 
where you girls have your little 
troubles, and I am going to try to 
bring out the weak points and 
strengthen them for you. The 
first trouble is fitting yourself, 
now, isn’t it? You may be 
like a girl who wrote: 

“IT am only seventeen and I make 
all of my little sister’s frocks, and 
all of my mother’s, and my own 
genes wearing clothes, as we can 
only afford to have the best ones 
made by a good dressmaker. I 
manage fairly well with mother’s 
dresses, because I can see where the 
fault lies and remedy it. But my 
owt! Well, I am discouraged and 
ay ey myself that each time will 

e the last attempt.”’ 

She went on to tell me how she 
fitted herself by putting her waist on 
and looking at it, then removing it 
and taking it in here or letting it 
out there, and then putting it on 
again until the waist was nearly 
worn out in fitting. So it occurred 
to me that there are many girls who 
would say, ‘‘ Dem’s my sentiments,”’ 
and I have decided to give you a 
helpful suggestion or two. 


AVE you bought a dummy? 
Glad to hear you have. But 
did you buy this dummy according 
to your bust measure and find the 


waist-line large and the neck simply 1708-1709 
impossible? To hook the collar- 
band so as to fit a yoke was out of A Pretty Linen Frock 


the question, wasn’t it? The way 


to remedy this fault is to buy a O. Beer estesns te Re 


misses’ shirtwaist with French 


dummy considerably smaller than guimpe can be supplied in four 
. ac >it. i 2. i : 15, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
your bust measure. Buy it, if pos sizes: 15, 16, 

: a ine Price, including Chait Model, 15 
sible, by the waist measure. Then conte, pest-teee. Material se- 
the neck measure will be likely to quired: medium size (17 years), 
be about right, and you can easily = inches a os eres. - 

a ordering a or oO. e en 
enlarge the bust measurement. all eeders, with money inciesed, to 

Begin by buying some cheap five- The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


cent cambric, cut a plain waist lin- 


ing of this, have it properly fitted; O. 3718. Patterns ter ths 


misses’ nine-gored skirt, with 


even if you have to pay a good dress- a side plait at each side seam, and 
maker to fit it it would be profitable > — ~ at o a me 
: , — e supplied in four sizes: 15, 16, 
in the leng run. When the lining 17 and 18 years. Price, including 
is fitted make the necessary altera- Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
tions, stitch the seams and press ded ‘e+ = a 
. : years), inches wide, yards. 
them, put a collar on it, taking care In ordering ask for No. 1713. Send 
that it is on a perfect collar-line, and all orders, with money inclosed, to 
mark carefully just where a sleeve The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


would be set in. Then you have a 
good model. Place this on your 
dummy and pad it out where it is 
necessary with tissue-paper or hair, 
pinning it or even sewing it closed. 
Have this lining cut so that it is 
quite long below the waist-line, and 
pin it all securely to the hips of 
the figure. Then you have your 
double on which to work. You 
will find this model a great help 
when making shirtwaists with- 
out linings, as you can see that 
the shoulders and collar-band are 
just right, which really seem im- 
possible to fit on one’s self. 









N THIS page I am going to 

try to give good, substan- 

tial, yet pretty frocks, but designs 
which will answer for more than 
one occasion. The central illus- 
tration shows a simple frock a 
little out of the ordinary design 
yet within every girl’s reach, for 
it costs lessthan $5.00, made up of 
good substantial linen. The lit- 
tle vest is made of dainty strips of 
tucked linon joined with Mechlin 
lace insertion, or any kind of a 
pretty lingerie vest may be used. 
This design is good for other 
materials as well as linen —for 
instance, a pretty pongee with 
the buttons daintily embroidered 
and a pretty little piping of a con- 



















































sleeves, plaited at the wrists or 
athered into cuffs, can be supplied ‘ ° - 
. six sizes: 32-42 fan ey he and the skirt is held in place around 
measure. Price, including Chart the hips by tucks coming well below 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. — 
ial required: medium size (36- 
am bust), 22 inches wide, 4% pretty folds to the bottom of the 
yards ; 36 inches wide, 2% yards; skirt, which is finished with a deep | 
44 inches wide, 244 yards. In or- 
dering ask for No. 1708. Send all The b sia d : 
orders, with money inclosed, to The 1€ louse is made with a yoke | 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. of Valenciennes insertion joined to- 


O. 1709.—Patterns for this 


The vest is of pale narrow Valenciennes lace insertion. And 


let me give you a hint right here that 
when you buy imitation Valen- 
ciennes lace be careful to select a 


Made of Cotton Voile real lace pattern. It will then take 
NO. 1708.—Patterns for this a connoisseur to detect that it is not 
tuck-plaited shirtwaist, closed real lace. Between the rows of in- 

at the back, and with leg-o’-mutton sertion are clusters of tucks to give 


a graceful fullness to the bottom, 


the hip-line, falling from there in 


hem and a cluster of tucks. 


gether with a plain fagot stitch in 
plaited eleven-gored skirt, in number forty white sewing cotton. 


round or walking length, can be This is done by cutting a heavy 
supplied in five sizes : 22-30 inches 
waist measure. Price, including ° 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. collar, sewing the paper stock to the 
Material required: medium size yoke, and then arranging the inser- 
(24-inch waist), 22 inches wide, 
10 yards; 36 inches wide, 6°4 ‘ : 
yards; 44 inches wide, 6 yards. lar outline. It will be necessary to 
In ordering ask for No. 1709. Send draw the thread along the upper 
all orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


paper pattern of the yoke and stock 


tion on the paper, following the col- 


edge of the insertion to keep it 
snugly in place. Have the space 
about three-eighths to half an inch. 
The circular band with the tabs 
below the yoke, if one cannot em- 
broider it, must be cut of all-over 
embroidery to match the insertion 
on skirt and sleeves. The fullness 
in the blouse is derived from the 
clusters of tucks on each 
shoulder and between the 
tabs; and the pretty, full, 
double- puffed sleeve is 
trimmed simply with two 
bands of the batiste insertion 
treated here, as everywhere 
else, with the lace inser- 
tion, and edged at the 
elbow with a pretty frill 
of Valenciennes edge, 
which also forms a ruch- 
ing at the neck. 


OMETHING else that is 
necessary for a girl to 
have is one of the pretty little 
slips to be worn under these 
dresses. These may be made 
of fine lawn or of China silk, 
and have low neck and short 
sleeves or high neck and long 
sleeves, as desired. One 
very pretty model is made 
high neck, just shirred on 
the shoulders, and is of such 
very sheer lawn that it simply 
gives the neck a very pretty, 
semi-transparent look when 
worn under a pretty lace 
yoke as described in the 
gown here. Little slips in 
the pastel tints will also be 


1712-1713 worn, and look very dainty. 
ELOW I am giving you an item- 
Simple White Gown ized estimate for each of these 
EO ae an dresses — that is, what they could be 
bodice, with full-length, made for in one kind of material. 
elbow or short sleeves, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 32-40 How Little They Cost 
inches bust measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 The One Made of Cotton Voile 
cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: medium size (36-inch 8% yards 44-inch cotton voile $0.39 $3.32 
bust), 22 inches wide, 514 14 yard blue cotton voile.. ... -39 .20 
yards; 36 inches wide, 3% 8. eer reawneeceeebas .10 -80 
yards; 44 inches wide, 2% 1 china silk tie.. . .50 
yards. In ordering ask fer No. 2 spools sewing silk ‘and find- 
1710. Send all orders, with ings peeceeereccescoocse see +25 
money inclosed, to The . pans 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. Total.......... $5.07 
O. 1711.— Patterns for this For the Linen Frock 
round-length skirt, in five 8Y vards of 36-inch linen .....$0.50 $4.13 
gores, tucked or shirred at the SPORT DOLGRD v0 cc cc ccveccess .05 -40 
side and back, can be supplied 2 spools cotton ....... coe aa -10 
in four sizes, 22-28 inches 2 yards Valenciennes insertion .10 .20 
waist measure. Price, includ- BE TID 05 ce nesig tkeyabes .20 10 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post- a 
free. Material required: Total.......... $4.93 
medium size~ (24-inch waist), . . 
22 inches wide, 10 yards; 36 For the Simple White Gown 
inches wide, 7 yards ; 44 inches 11 yards of 36-inch material ..$0.18 $1.98 
wide, 6% yards. In ordering 2 pieces of Valenciennes inser- 
ask for No. 1711. Send all WE xedeuccshuavaseseesens 45 .90 
orders, with money inclosed, to 4 yards of embroidery ........ -25 1.00 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. % yard of all-over embroidery 1.10 —.83 


3 yards of Valenciennes edging .10 +30 


trasting color around the top of Sewing cotton and buttons ... .25 = .25 
the waist bordering the vest. I 1710-1711 ee $5.26 
am going to give you a new idea 

for these little chemisettes, for when they are blue and may be made of voile like the gown, I want to draw your attention to the design 
made like a chemisette they never stay in or of pale blue linen, worn with a soft white Numbers 1712 and 1713, which is cut in a 
place. If you want something that will prove China silk tie run through the openings. special size—eighteen years, or thirty-six- 
very satisfactory wear a little French guimpe. inch bust, twenty-six-inch waist and forty- 
This is made of a sheer lawn and extends just HE last design shows a simple frock made __ one-inch hip measure. 

under the arms, being finished there with a of a thin white material. It may be of Now I want all girls to feel at liberty to 


drawing-string to keep it in place. Thevest dotted Swiss or figured mull, or, if one write me at any time asking for suggestions 


is mounted on this, and it always stays just 


wants something more expensive, one of the 


or help in making their own clothing. 

















Clean 
Sharp 
Cuts 


are always made with 
Keen Kutter shears: be- 
cause the blades are not 
only sharp but kept in per- 
fect adjustment with a won- 
derful nut and bolt found on 
no other shears. ‘Thus edge 
meets edge with absolute 
precision, cutting material 
of any kind clean and true. 
That’s the reason Highest 


KEEN \: 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS 


are renowned for their perfect qualities. Made 
in all sizes and shapes for every use. Keen 
Kutter Shears have a right and left hand bolt 
and nut, which positively prevents the blades 
from working loose. pe dm the kind marked 
Keen Kutter. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men and 
women, are the very best made. 
If your dealer qo not keep Keen Kutter 
Yools, write us and learn 
where to get them. Scissor 
booklet sent free. 
A complete line of cutlery 
and tools is sold under this 
Mark and Motto: 


“The Fecollection of 
Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is For- 
gotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 298 Broadway, New York 








PATENT APPLIED FOR 


GARTER TOP HOSE 
For WOMEN 


Require no mending; —4-ply 
where most wear comes — toe, 
heel, and sole, at back where 
shoes rub; and at top, completely 
preventing tearing of the hose 
by the garter clasp. Four times 
the wear of ordinary hose. Closely 
knit, extra elastic welt, shapely, 
comfortable, economical. 


3 pairs for 50c ? 


In Black, Tan, Blue, Gray, 
—all fast, sanitary cvlors. 
Sizes 8% to 10. 

Vitality Hose for men— The 
Sock With Life—reinforced toe, 
heel, sole and back — Same 
colors as women's. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from factory, 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


VITALITY HOSIERY COMPANY 
$642 Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Would you have 


Fine Teeth ? 


Take 
proper 
precau- 
tions to 
prevent 
early 
decay. 


USE 
DR. SHEFFIELD’S 


CREME DENTIFRICE 


In use since 1850, 
For Sale Everywhere. 


Electric Lustre Starch 


Try it. It isa revelation to housekeepers. 
Easy to use, economical, splendid results— 
makes all starched things look like new. 
Blue Package — 10 cents—at your grocers. 
Write us for Free Sample. 


Electric Lustre Starch Co., Boston, Mass. 


Wash quickly. Start wash-day with Frank 
Siddalls Soap and you’re done by the time you 
are usually well-begun. Get it "rocers, 
department stores and mail-orde: 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHIL» 
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The Business Girl’s Vacation Clothes 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
























* he -_ 1695-1716 


This outing suit of linen would be most useful at the seashore, 
country or mountains. It is very easily laundered, as the skirt 


can be laid out flat when ironed. 


O. 1695.— Patterns for this shirtwaist, with or with- 

out the yoke, can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Material required : medium size (36-inch bust), 
36 inches wide, 3 yards. In ordering ask for No. 
1695. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1716.— Patterns for this eleven-gored skirt in 

round or ankle length, with the front gore buttoned 
in or with regulation front seam, can be supplied in five 
sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (24-inch waist), 36 inches wide, 744 yards. 
In ordering ask for No. 1716. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
















































Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


AZcolienne or chiffon taffeta can be used for the dainty and fash- 
ionable suspender dress illustrated below. It may be worn with a 
dotted Swiss or embroidered muslin blouse. 


N°: 1720. — Patterns for this full bodice closed at the back, 

and with full-length or short sleeves, can be supplied in 
five sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required : medium 
size (36-inch bust), 36 inches wide, 3 yards. In ordering 
ask for No. 1720. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 




















O. 1721.—Patterns for this skirt in floor length, consisting 

of a gored upper part lengthened by two straight gathered 
flounces, and with or without the suspender girdle, can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: medium size (24-inch waist), 36 inches wide, 10'4 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1721. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





1718-1719 


Most serviceable and becoming is this little suit of 
checked mohair to be worn over blouses of linen, 
for general every-day wear. 


N°: 1718. — Patterns for this bolero jacket, with 

or without vest and standing collar, and with 
full-length or elbow sleeves, can be supplied in 
five sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size ( 36-inch bust), 
36 inches wide, 3 yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1718. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1719,— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt, 

in floor or ankle length, can be supplied in 

five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. Price, 

including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 

Material required: medium size (24-inch waist), 

36 inches wide, 6 yards. In ordering ask for 

No. 1719. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


1720-1721 











































Very simple but stylish is the little dress of checked gingham 
for morning wear shown on the left. The fiat trimming of white 
is most effective. 


O. 1702.— Patterns for this shirtwaist, closed at the left 
side, and with or without the cuffs and triple collar, can 
be supplied in six sizes, 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (36-inch bust), 36 inches wide, 3°4 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1702. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 


O.1703.— Patterns for this eight-gored plaited 
skirt, in floor or walking length, can be sup- 
plied in six sizes : 22-32 inches waist measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (24-inch waist), 
36 inches wide, 724 yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1703. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


The dressy model illustrated on the right would be 
extremely pretty made of muslin or organdy, and 
would be just the thing for summer evenings. 


O. 1714.— Patterns for this bodice in surplice 

style, with sleeve in two lengths, can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: medium size (36-inch 
bust), 36 inches wide, 4 yards; 144 yards band 
trimming and 1% yards of lace for sleeve ruffles. 
In ordering ask for No.1714. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


O. 1715.— Patterns for this eleven- 

gored skirt, in round or walking 
length and with or without the flounce, 
can be supplied in four sizes: 22-28 
inches waist measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Mate- 
rial required: medium size (24-inch 
waist), 36 inches wide, 8 yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1715. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
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OU would not attend a formal 
dinner in a walking costume. 
You owe it to yourself and to your 
hostess to make the best appearance 
you can, 
Not every woman can afford correct 
dress, but every woman can afford 
correct writing papers. 


Eaton -Hurlbut 
Paper's 


“MADE IN BERKSHIRE” 


the Papers that Appeal, are papers that 
stamp the letter writer everywhere as a 
woman of good taste and with a knowl- 
edge of those little observances that 
make society worth while. 

Eaton-Hurlbut Papers are sold every- 
where. Ask for samples, giving the 
name of your dealer. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





* The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,” a delight- 
ful desk book for all who write letters, sent free 
on request and the name of a dealer who doesn't 
sell Eaton- Hurlbut Correspondence Papers. 

















Direct 
From the 
Mills 












Save Save 
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in cost in cost 








200 Samples 
/’ Summer Fabrics 
o Mailed Free 


’ showing a beautiful collection of materials |i 

- in white and all the fashionable colorings | 
now in vogue for ladies’ and children’s 
summer wear. We sell one yard or a hundred, savin 
you the profits of jobber, dealer and middleman, an 
offering you at once a far greater variety of latest styles 
than your local stores can show the entire season. 
We pay all delivery charges on every purchase and will re- 
fund your money if you are not satisfied with your bargain. 


EASTERN TEXTILE CO., 31 Union Square, New York 


COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 
wear WHITCOMB’S 
‘““FLEXSOLE”’ SHOES 


The most comfortable shoe 
for women ever made. Soft 
flexible, perfect-fitting and 
handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to 
wrinkle and hold moisture. 
No Seams. 

An Iowa woman writes: “ First 
leather shoe I have been able to 
wear in twenty years.” 

A Boston woman writes: “I 
inclose check for $3.00 for a pair 
of 6E Lace boots. I never had 


\ 






















anything so comfortable. I Perfect fit 
wear them all guaranteed 
the time.” or mone’ 
refunded 
( LACE, 3.00 
Prices; BUTTON, $3.25 ; Postpaid 
’ OXFORDS, $2.50 


Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn. 


Eastern Shoe Co.,180 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass, 


N. B.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Special inducements. 

















RESIDENT ROOSEVELT," f2irc tne 


National Congress of Mothers, said, “I wish you 
would read Robert Grant’s novel, ‘Unleavened 
Bread.’” Special price, Cloth, 50 cents, Postpaid. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 


WHAT! Still washing the old way? Frank 
Siddalls Soap does a family- washing in two 
hours. Sold by grocers, department stores 
and mail-order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 








1702-1703 








1714-1715 





A Lesson in Smocking 


By Emily Potter Noble 
Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 


upen the evenness and regularity of the 

gatherings that it is necessary to mark 
the material in order 
to put these gatherings 
in preperly. Asimple 
way is to rule perpen- 
dicular lines on the 
wrong side of the ma- 
terial a quarter or 
three-eighths of an 
inch apart; then hori- 
zontal lines half an 
inch or an inch apart 
to the depth of the 
desired smocking 
(FigurelI). This may 
be done with a black 
pencil on light mate- 
rials, and a yellow 
one, ora piece of com- 
mon chalk, on dark 
materials. 

Dots or drawing a 
thread are the only 
means of marking 
very sheer materials; 
anything else will 
show through on the 
right side. There are 
two ways to avoid 


[= beauty of smocking depends so much 





and smocked tight to form the wristband. 
Use a portion of the yokedesign for the sleeves. 
Fasten the back with a double row of linen 
or pearl buttons and made loops. 
Feather-stitch all hems. 


HE second illustration is of a 

child’s dress cut and smocked to 
form a round yoke. The smocking 
can, of course, be any depth. Fora 
baby three or four rows are 
sufficient, while for older 
children more would be 
prettier. 

Having procured your 
pattern, cut out according 
to directions, and sew up the 
shoulder seams only; this 
will enable you to work with 
more freedom. Begin an 
inch and a half from the top 
to put in the first gathering 
thread. This design re- 
quires seven gathering 
threads half an inch apart. 

On the first gathering 
thread work a row of rope 
stitch (already described and 
illustrated); work another 
row on the second gathering 
thread. Between the rows 


you are working there are always two plaits. 
Work the second row on and adove the fourth 
gathering thread, and the third row on and 


de/ow the fourth gathering thread. This gives | 


you three rows of lattice smocking. This 
same pattern could be continued to any depth. 


HREE rows of outline stitch in points are 
now left to be worked. Begin on your 


sixth gathering thread. Take up the first | 


plait, bringing out the 
needle above the 


second, third, fourth 
and fifth plaits each a 
trifle higher than the 


a level with the fifth, 
bringing the needle 
out below the thread. 
The seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth plaits 
take up each a trifle 
lower than the pre- 
ceding one, so that 
in working the tenth 
plait you are back on 
the sixth gathering 
thread. Take up the 
eleventh plait on a 
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thread; take up the | 


preceding one. The | 
sixth plait take up on | 


marking: one is to 
have your material 
accordion-plaited— 
with plaits an eighth 
or a quarter of an inch 
deep—then, by hold- 
ing the plaits close to- 
gether, runin as many 
horizontal gathering 
threads as are needed; 
the other and more 


Very Effective if Smocked in a 
Contrasting Color 


O. 1700.— Patterns for this pina- 
fore, smocked at the neck and 
wrists, or cut away and gathered to 
a yoke and wristbands, can be sup- 
plied in three sizes: 2, 4 and6 years. 
Price, including Chart Model, 10 
cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (4 years), 36 inches 
wide, 2% yards. In ordering ask 
for No. 1700. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s 


of rope stitch work a row of 
single feather-stitch (Figure 
V). To feather-stitch, hold 
the work in the hand with 
the plaits running horizon- 
tally and begin at the top 
and work down. Take up 
the first and second plaits for 
the first stitch, and thesecond 
and third plaits for the second 
stitch, working first on one 





For Baby’s First Short Dresses 


O. 1701.— Patterns for this 

smocked or shirred dress can 
be supplied in three sizes: 1, 3 and 
5 years. Price, including Chart 
Model, 10 cents, post-free. Mate- 
rial required : medium size (3 years), 
36 inches wide, 24 yards. In or- 
dering ask for No. 1701. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The 


level with the tenth. 
Continue thus to zig- 
zag until the end of 
the line. Do another 
row of this stitch, be- 
ginning on theseventh 
gathering thread, and 
work a third row in 
between the sixth and 
seventh gathering 
threads. 


practical way is to use 
a dotted material. 

So in describing the work I shall take it for 
granted that the last method has been adopted. 


Pattern Bureau. 


HE first illustration shows a dress with 
square yoke. This would be pretty made 
of dotted dimity, Swiss or 


side of the thread and then 
on the other, just as in ordi- 
nary feather-stitching, and so on until the row 
is finished. On the fifth gathering thread 
work one more row of rope stitch. 

Between the second and fifth gathering 
threads are three rows of lattice. To do this 
take up the first plait on the 





French brilliants. Select 
goods with dots a quarter or 
three-eighths of an inch 


third gathering thread and 
take up the second plait on 
the same level, bringing the 





apart. 
Having cut out the dress 
according to the pattern, we 





are ready to put in the gath- 
ering threads. Two inches 
below the neck-line put inthe 


Figure Il 








first row, using a thread of 
contrasting color; gather up 











all the material from arm- Figure | 


hole to armhole by putting 

your needle in on a dot and bringing it out 
half-way between the same dot and the next 
one; the length of the stitch will be one-half 
the distance between the dots. The back, of 
course, must be done in two sections to allow 
for the placket. 

Gather the second line half an inch below 
the first, and so on until you have nine rows 
of gathering; be sure that the stitches on 
each row are the same length, so that, when 
drawn up tight, they form plaits. When all 
are done draw up and fasten each thread 
around a pin. Use mercerized cotton (M. D. 
C., No. 16 or 18). 


EGIN work on the left-hand edge, working 

away from you, always with the needle 
pointed toward you. The stitch on the first 
row is simply an outline stitch (Figure II), 
but, by throwing your thread first on one side 
of the needle and then on the other, it forms 
what is called rope stitch (Figure III). Insert 
your needle in the first plait on the gathering 
thread and take up the second plait, bring- 
ing out the needle below the thread, then take 
up the third plait, bringing out the needle 
above the thread, etc., until the row is com- 
pleted. The second, eighth and ninth rows 
are done in like manner. The third, fourth, 
sixth and seventh rows are worked in dia- 
mond pattern with outline stitch. Insert the 
needle in the first plait on the third row, 
and take up the second plait a trifle higher 
than the stitch first formed, bringing out the 
needle above the thread. Take up the third 
and fourth plaits in the same way, making 
each higher than the preceding one. Take 
up the fifth plait on a level with the fourth, 
but bring out the needle below the thread; 
and take up the sixth, seventh and eighth 
plaits, each one lower than the preceding one, 
so that the eighth and ninth stitches come 
on the gathering thread. Continue up and 
down in this way until the line is finished. 
Do the next line in the same way, starting on 
the third gathering thread but working down 
instead of up, thus forming a diamond. On 
the fourth gathering thread work two more 
lines exactly like the above. 

The fifth gathering thread has two rows 
of rope, forming a cable (Figure IV). The 
sixth and seventh rows are the same as the 
third and fourth. 

For the sleeves five rows of gathering 
threads will be enough. Thesleeve is seamed 
and the whole width is gathered into plaits 











Figure Ill 














Figure V 


needle out belowthe thread. Then 
take up the third plait half-way 
between the third and fourth gather- 
ing threads, and take up the fourth 
plait on the same level, bringing 
out the point of the needle above 
the thread. Continue to work on 
and below the third gathering thread in this 
manner until the end of the row. 

After you have worked a few stitches you 
will notice that between the zigzag pattern 

















Especially Pretty Made of Crépe de Chine 


Journal’s Pattern Bureau. Smock a cuffband | 


two inches deep, using 
part of the above design. 
Smocking washes perfectly. Pull the 
smocked material into its original plaits and 
iron above and below. 


HE following directions are for a blouse, 
smocked honeycomb (Figure VI), to form 
a round yoke. 

Cut the material about twenty-five inches 
long to reach from the neck to the waist, then 
join as many widths as will give you a sum to- 
tal of not less than eighty-seven inches to allow 
for the front and backs to be worked in one 
straight piece. (Three widths of twenty-nine- 
inch goods or two widths of forty-four-inch. ) 

Begin one inch from the top and gather to 
the depth of five inches. If a lining yoke is 
preferred cut one out and baste the material 


on to it, distributing | 


the plaits evenly. 
Where no lining 
yoke is to be used 
a yoke of paper will 
answer the purpose 
until the smocking is 
finished. 

Honeycomb 
smocking may be 
worked without a 
yoke, for the stitch 
is very elastic and 
will fall into and fit 
any shape. 


\ 


Figure VI 


UT the sleeves twenty-seven inches wide 
and about thirty inches long, and put in 
the gathering threads to the depth of five 
inches, leaving enough material to form a 
frill over the hand. 
Take up the first plait on the first gath- 
ering thread (on the left-hand side) and 
catch the second plait to the first one by a 


stitch taken from right to left through both | 


plaits. Work another stitch through both 
plaits, then once more insert the needle in 
the same place, but only through the second 
plait, sliding it down on the wrong side of 
the material and taking up the same plait 
half-way between the first and second gather- 
ing threads. Catch the third plait to the 
second by a stitch from right to left through 
both plaits; work another stitch through both 
plaits; insert the needle in the third plait 
only, sliding it up on the wrong side and 
bringing it out on the same plait on the first 
gathering thread. Continue to work a stitch 
alternately on and below the first gathering 
thread until the line is finished. Work on 
and below the second gathering thread, and 
continue thus, row after row, until the re- 
quired depth is attained. 

The smocking finished, cut the under-arm 
seam and armhole, and fit to the figure. 


N THE third illustration is shown a blouse 

more elaborately smocked. However, if 
the foregoing directions have been closely 
followed and one possesses some ingenuity 
in combining the various stitches already 
described, the working of this blouse will 
present no impossible problem. 





NOTE — Our patterns and charts for the iittle smocked 
dresses are quite a new departure and will be found of the 
greatest practical assistance. 












Agracefully-rounded con- 
tour from every point of WW’ \\% 
view—back, front or side; 
a correct and shapely 
foundation on which to 
fit the new gown or to 
ares the style of an 
old one ; perfect comfort 
and long wear—all these 
features are given in the 


TAPERING WANST 
RG 


CORSETS 


The new R & G models follow the lines 
approved by the most exclusive custom cor- 
set-makers. They are the only ready-to-wear 
corsets now on sale that give thedefined waist 
line —the distinctive style-touch of the sea- 
son — gracefully, properly and comfortably. 
Four models—higi and low busts—$1 to $3. 


Every pair is guaranteed. 
R & G CORSET COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Chicago San Francisco 

















No argument is stronger than a convincing fact. 
The claims of the 


merson 
Piano 


are backed by strong and unusual 
testimony. We have been making 
aoa 55 years; so that the Emerson 
as been on public trial for more 
than half a century; and in that time 


more than 83,000 have been sold 


_ Is not this record in itself overwhelm- 
ing proof of excellence? Does it not 
tell you its own story of tone-beauty, 
power, and permanence? Does it not 
suggest to you that with such an in- 
strument at an extremely low price you 
cannot afford mot to investigate ? 

Write for illustrated Catalogue and booklet 
describing our remarkable new Short Grand, 
the greatest American triumph in its line. 

Emerson Piano Company 
101 Boylston St., Boston 
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S ‘ al HARDANGER 
Pe Cia os Saxo. 


[ Sas 1 Madison Ave., New York. Catalog FREE. 





CUFF AND COLLAR SET. The 
for women. Sent upon receipt 
American Works. 





% PRI 


on pure linen. Worth S0c. Sent 
offer (page 55, June LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL) still good. 








cuff sets for eyeletting with five skeins of 
mercerized fless for working, all stamped 
for 25c. Last month's 


R. D. CARTER, Art Needlework, 2224 7th Ave., New York City 
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Evening Gowns for Summer 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 




































Drawings by Augusta Reimer and 
Grace H. H. Cochrane 


The girlish mode! illustrated below would be pretty made of 
sheer batiste trimmed with batiste embroidery. 


O. 1704.— Patterns for this misses’ bodice, with high 

or square neck, full-length or elbow sleeves, and with 
bloused front body lining, can be supplied in four sizes: 
15, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium size 
(17 years), 36 inches wide, 2’ yards. In ordering ask 
for No. 1704. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1705.— Patterns for this misses’ shirred six-gored 

skirt, with a box-plait inserted in each seam, and 
attached to a six-gored foundation, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 15, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (17 years), 36 inches wide, 8° yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1705. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


“Sp ar ee 


1698-1699 


The long lines of this model make it adaptable to the stout 
woman. 


O. 1698.— Patterns for this bodice, with high or square 
neck, and with full-length, elbow or short sleeves, 
can be supplied in seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (36-inch bust), 36 inches 
wide, 34% yards. In ordering ask for No. 1698. Send 
all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


O. 1699.— Patterns for this eleven-gored umbrella 
skirt, with or without double box-plait at the back, 
and in floor or walking length, can be supplied in seven 
Sizes : 22-34 inches waist measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium 
size (24-inch waist), 36 inches wide, 64% yards. In order- 
ing ask for No. 1699. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal's Pattern Bureau. 
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are made of bias ruffles of silk. 


O. 1717.—Patterns for this bodice, with high or round neck 
and full-length or short sleeves, can be supplied in five sizes : 
32-40 inches bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. Material required: medium size (36-inch bust), 
36 inches wide, 3% yards. In ordering ask for No. 1717. Send 
all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1707.— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt,in frou-frou or 

floor length, with a gathered flounce straight or shaped at 
the lower edge, can be supplied in four sizes: 24-30 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (24-inch waist), 36 inches wide, 
12 yards. In ordering ask for No. 1707. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


with bias bands of silk or ribbon. 


O. 1706.— Patterns for this bodice, closed at the back, with 
high or square neck, and full-length or elbow sleeves, and with 

or without ruffles, can be supplied in five sizes: 32-40 bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: medium size (36-inch bust), 36 inches wide, 44 yards. 
In ordering ask for No. 1706. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 











N°: 1707.— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt, in 

frou-frou or floor length, with a gathered 
flounce straight or shaped at the lower edge, can 
be supplied in four sizes: 24-30 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, 
post-free. Material required: medium size 
(24-inch waist), 36 inches wide, 12 yards. In order- 
ing ask for No. 1707. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 








1696-1697 ae 


Made of taffeta with trimmings of nun’s folds edged with 
fine knife-plaited frills. 


The butterfly bows, which add charm to the dress shown on the left, 


The gown of chiffon cloth illustrated on the right has its ruffles edged 
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O. 1696.— Patterns for this bodice, with high or open 

neck, full-length or elbow sleeves, can be supplied 
in seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: medium size (36-inch bust), 36 inches wide, 3% 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1696. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1697.— Patterns for this round-length, nine-gored 
skirt, plaited at the top, can be supplied in six sizes: 
22-32 inches waist measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium 
size (24-inch waist), 36 inches wide, 6% yards. In order- 
ing ask for No. 1697. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 








Eastwood Sandal 


Children’s 


Sizes 3 to 8 


$100 







An Ideal 
“Play Shoe” 
for Children 


All the fun and hygienic value 
of “‘ going barefoot’’ without the 
scratches and bruises. 


Eastwood Sandals allow the feet 
to expand nat- 
urally and are a grateful relief to children 
whose feet have been distorted by ill-fitting 
shoes. They relieve and prevent excessive 
perspiration. 
The Eastwood Sandals are made by an 
entirely new method of shoe construction. 
Stitching is all outside, no wrinkled lin- 
ings, waxed thread or tacks — just smooth, 
clean, oak-tanned leather next to the 
feet. They are made over our celebrated 


Nature-Shape Lasts 


Shipped to any address in the United States, all 
charges prepaid, upon receipt of price as follows: 
Children’s sizes 3 to 8, $1.00 per pair; 9 to 11, 
$1.25; 12 to 2, $1.50. Larger sizes are also made 
for Women and Boys, 3 to 5, $2.00. Men’s, 6 to 
10, $2.50, 

Children’s Shoe Catalogue —This is simply a selection 
from our catalogue of ** Nature-Shape"’ shoes for chil- 
dren. It illustrates all that is best in children's footwear 
and is a criterion of style and value. It contains many 
suggestions on the care of children’s feet and should be 
in every home. We send it free. Write for it to-day. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co., ,i33 main Sty. 


(Established 1858.) 
“* The Home of Good Shoemaking ’’ 








JERSEY 
CREAM 


Toilet Soa 








is the same boon to the whole 
family, that for 34 of a century 
Williams’ Shaving Soap has 
been to the “men folks.” An 
ideal Toilet Soap, possessing 
the same rich, creamy, soften- 
ing, healing lather that has 
made Williams’ Shaving Soaps 


so famous. 


Ask your druggist for Jersey 
Cream Soap or send us 


2c stamp for Trial Tablet. 


(in stamps) we will send 
For J4c a full size (4-0z.) cake— 
also a liberal sample of Williams’ ex- 
quisite Violet Talcum Powder and a 
Williams’ Shaving Stick (10-cent size). 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. J, Glastonbury, Conn. 











































Swedish Hair Powder 
For Oily Heads 


Makes the hair soft, clean and fluffy. 
Better than the best Shampoo. 


A good-size sample for 10c. For sale by druggists, hair- 
dressers and department stores. 60c. or $1.00a box. If your 
dealer can't supply you, send us his name, and we will sell 
the powder direct. “How to Have Handsome Hair’ free. 


Results guaranteed or money refunded. 


WALDEYER & BETTS, ™ssaaaiss"” 


Dept. L, 170 Pifth Ave., New York 























“Everybody’s Hair” 


re SSS SS” 





C t C t are ideal. Being madeto 
en ury orse S measurement, they fit as 
no other corset can. Made to fit you and add to the 
beauty of your form. See agent in your town. Ifyou 
do not find her, write us for self- measurement rules. 
We want more agents—splendid chance for women. 


THE HICKOK CO., New Haven, Conn. 


YG ee 4 ; Y eng) THE LATEST STYLES 
Si Uy oe ; t ity e. \ How to wear Pompadours. Illustrated Book free. 
{ Y f wy Address MME. THOMPSON, 13 W. 224 St., New York 
nie 
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SHEARS 


are preferred by tailors and 
dressmakers, people’ using 
shears every day, and who 
are good judges of quality. 
They want the best —will 
have none but the best. 

They must have shears that will 
cut any material —from the heav- 
iest woolens to the lightest of silks 
—and stay sharp. 

Since 1848 Wiss Shears have been 
doing this work satisfactorily. The 
Wiss tests and inspections cover every 
step in the manufacture, and to-day 
Wiss trade-mark on shears stands as 
an absolute guarantee of the finest 
material and the best workmanship in 
the world. 

Send for Free Book, 
“Pointed Sharpness ” 


Tells an interesting and instructive story of shear 
making, from the rough steel to the finished tool. 
Shows styles and prices of all kinds of shears and 
scissors be all possible uses. 

If your dealer does not sell the Wiss, send us his 
name and $1.00, and we will send you, prepaid, a 
pair of 8-inch, full nickel-plated, bent handle dress- 
makers’ shears. Test them thirty days and if not 
fully satisfied, return them and get your money back. 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Est. 1848 
15-33 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


you dont see this :..." it isn't a Wiss 
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UBONO 


Outings 


An Outing Flannel of highest 
merit. Makes the most comfort- 
able Slumber Robesand Breakfast 
Jackets. Woven from the famous 
Chattahoochee Valleycotton,inan 
endless variety of most artistic 
patterns. Kimono wears as well 
asit looks. It is suitable for tasty, 
inexpensive Dresses and beauti- 
ful Shirtwaists. Not over 10ca 
yard. Kimonos are the 


Standard of the World 


If your dealer hasn't Kimonos urge 
him to get them. Send us his name 
and we'll write him about it. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS 

Columbus, Georgia 
Largest Cotton and Woolen 
Mills in the South. 





























We would like to be in your shoes. 


i, he 
SOCKS | 


Ne have been making men’s half hose 
for 25 years, good ones that fit properly, 
have a long life and are comfortable to the 
end. These results are obtained through 
long experience, unceasing and careful 
attention to every detail, together with a 
knowledge of the best materials and how 


to manipulate them. 
Cents 


1 2% Per Pair 


Four Weights for the 
Four Seasons 


If your dealer does not keep them 
send us his name with your order, 
stating whether heavy, medium, light 
or superfine. Every size from’ 9 to 
12 inches. Black, ‘Tans, or Mixtures. 
Facsimile of signature as above is a 
guarantee on every pair. 

Pilling & Madeley’ s ribbed hose for 
boys and girls in a variety of qualities 
and weights, 124ec. and 25c. 


Pilling & Madeley 
86 Leonard St. 


New York i, 





















W. & N. BIAS SEAM TAPE | 


is made by skilled operatives and by a special process all 
the elasticity of the goods is retained, which is the essential 
feature in bias folds. Turns a curve without a pucker. 
For Fagoting, fancy collars and yokes, Mexican stitch, piping, 
binding seams and trimming silk, wool, and wash fabrics, etc. 

If your dealer does not keep it send us his name and 10 
cents for one piece of White Cambric, 5 cents for White and 
Colored Lawns, 2 cents for White India Linen or White and 
Colored Batiste, 12 yard pieces, 35 cents for White and Colored 
Taffeta Sitk and Pure Linen Lawn and Cambric,6 yard pieces. 

Sample and Color Card sent Free. 
WM. E. WRIGHT & CO., 381 Broadway, NEW YORE 


} 
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SHIRTWAIST 


By Anna Lent 





to the right of us and shirtwaists to the left 

of us, and it seems that there could be no 
possible excuse for any wardrobe to be sparingly 
supplied with these all-important garments, so much 
variety is there in both style and cost. But when 
we come to make our selection the shirtwaists all 
bear such a family resemblance that we find it diffi- 
cult to procure anything individual. Lace and em- 
broidery run. riot, and extremely pretty and dainty 
are some of these waists. Still, this excessive trim- 
ming affects us somewhat as would a steady diet of 
ice cream and candy, and we crave something sub- 
stantial and plain just by way of variety. It is, 
therefore, for the girl who is looking for something 


A S WE go through the shops we find shirtwaists 


e@ 'A PRETTY HAND-MADE | 


| 


different that I am going to describe this hand-made | 


shirtwaist. 

The waist is made of sheer, handkerchief linen, 
and it requires twice as much material as is ordina- 
rily needed for one waist. 
expensive, but remember that you are not spending 
any money on trimmings. You are going to make 
the trimming with your scissors and needle and 
thread, yet no skilled workmanship is required — 
only fine, plain sewing ; 
that gentle art in which our grandmothers excelled, 
if you learned in your childhood days to run and fell 
a seam, and to hem, you will find no difficulty in 
fashioning this blouse. 

Each part of the waist is cut from two thick- 
nesses of the linen. Be sure that the material is laid 


At the outset this seems | 


so, if you have been taught | 


very evenly together, and basted so that there is no | 


possibility of its slipping. The design is now ap- 
plied to the double linen by means of a tracing wheel. 


Run a basting thread through all the main parts of | 


the design, and then cut away the upper layer of 
linen so as to leave only the traced design with a seam 
about three-sixteenths of an inch wide all around the 
tracing. It is better to use colored basting thread. 
Small, sharp scissors are needed and great care is 








DRAWN By 
ABBY E. UNDERWOOD 


required in order to cut through only one thickness. 
Carefully clip the seams so as to make the turning 
of all curves easy, and crease a hem all around the 
design on the traced line ; baste this very carefully 
to the background of linen, the edge of the turned-in 
portion fitting the tracing on the single linen at 
every point. The entire design is hemmed down 
with tiny stitches. Blind hemming, such as tailors 
do, is the most satisfactory for this kind of work: 
the only difference between it and plain hemming is 
that the doubled part is held nearest to you, which, 
you know, is just the opposite from the way we hold 
the work for plain hemming. Use very fine thread 





— No. 100, or even 120, is none too fine—for you | 


see there is no pull on this work. 


In the waist illustrated in this column there is | 


fullness in the front and sleeves, the design being so 
arranged that all the fullness comes upon the single 
material. At all the seams the material is double, 
which makes the finishing an easy matter. 
the seams of the outside portion just the same as 
you would do in the making of any shirtwaist, then 
hem down the inside portion. All the edges are 
finished with a cord. Down each side of the back 
eyelets are worked, and the waist is laced together 
with a silk lacer from the top of the collar to the 
bottom of the belt. The cuffs are also laced 
together. 

A skirt to match this blouse would be very pretty, 


Sew up | 


I10G IP SI4f-9105 IP S24 


and, together, they would make quite a dainty and | 


unique little frock. Cut the skirt bya circular pat- 
tern; the material could be doubled to any desired 


depth around the bottom and a design worked to | 


match the blouse, or the trimming might consist of 
a front panel or a yoke, the bottom of the skirt 
being finished with a facing, simulating a hem, the 
top of which is cut out in a corresponding design 
and hemmed down. 


Variety could be given to such a dress by some- | 
times wearing under it a silk or lawn slip of pale | 


pink or blue, in which case let the silk lacers match 
the slip in color. 

If a whole shirtwaist seems too large a piece of 
work to undertake, first do a yoke, collar and deep 
cuffs for a blouse. This style of work is also appro- 
priate and effective for cuffs and collar sets for both 
shirtwaists and coats. More elaborate ornamenta- 


tion may be added by working a row of French 
knots all along the edge of the design. 

Colored linen may be combined with white, but 
only in a border design for collars and cuffs. 


Do your feet 
ever hurt? 





**It bends 
with the foot.”’ 


The flexible sole Red Cross Shoe enables 
women—even those with the most tender feet—to 
be on their feet for hours at a time with comfort. 

The sole of specially prepared leather prevents 
the burning and drawing caused by stiff soles for 
it bends with the foot. The heel, made of the 
same elastic leather, takes all the ‘‘ pound’’ and 
jar out of walking. Every woman should have 
our booklet, it tells the importance of ‘‘ foot com- 
fort’” to health and shows that the 


Red Cross Shoe 


is absolutely comfortable 


and yet a shoe in which a woman’s foor looks well. 
Splendid for general wear —wears longer than a 
stiff soled shoe. The Red Cross Oxford is the 
coolest shoe for Summer. Write for booklet to-day. 
All styles, all leathers. 
Oxfords, $3.00; High Shoes, $3.50. 
The Red Cross is made of specially 
prepared leather used in no other 
shoe, Insist upon seeing this trade- 
mark, stamped on sole, it is your 
guarantee of the genuine. Buy of 
your dealer if possible. If he hasn’t 
the Red Cross, order direct from 
us. Fit guaranteed. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 















The #» Infants’ Band 
is Not too Good 
for Your Baby 


It is the new cousin to the 
famous ‘* MW” Waist for children. 








in two qualities—half 

silk and half wool, 50c Fy 
—half wool and half 
cotton 25c. The tab on 
the “MW” Band does 
whatitisintended todo, 
because the tapes over 
the shoulder absolutely 
hold in place all that is 
pinned to it. Sizes 1to6. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Send us a dollar bill for two best quality Infants’ 
“MM” Bands, mentioning size desired, and we will send 
same postpaid. ‘est them for 30 days, and then if 
you are not fully satisfied return them to us and we 
will refund your money. 

The Improved Minneapolis 
“NM? Waist is made with tape 
buttons and has hose supporter 
attachments in front where you 
like them. Boys’ waists open in 


I to 15. Price 25c postpaid if 
you can’t find it at your dealers. 
Mention dealer’s name. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
Dept. O, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















AME ON SELVAGE 


Is the Greatest Creation . 
of the Textile Art 


Embodies every quality of silk —lustre, 
softness, lightness, and, above all, a 
‘¢feel’’ and ‘*cry”” that are identical to 
those of silk. For drop skirts and petti- 
coats it cannot be equalled. Width 36 in. 
Costs one-third as much as taffeta, will 
not split, and lasts three times as long. 


25: d, fast black onl: 
GRADES ! Ste, Pr'tast black and all eclens 
Look for Pres de Soie on Selvage 


Send for illustrated booklet “* Fashionable 
Women from The Capitals of the World.” 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 


Pres de Soie Pres de Soie 
HANDY 


HAT FASTENERS 


Sew cr pintohat. Hold hat 
securely. Sample pair 25c. | 
postpaid. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Big seller — 
every lady wants them. 
Write for prices and terms. 
Manufactured solely by 


PAIR MPG. CO., 512-7th St., Racine, Wis. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Our improved elastic stockings, made 
with BOOT STRAPS, immediately and 
permanently relieve. They are easy to 
pull on and 504 more durable. Send for 
our special offer. It will save you money. 


DEAN MFG. CO., 446 Fulton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


"Pres de Soie Pres de Soie 
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The Infants’ ‘WM’ Band is made 





front—girls’ open in back. Sizes | 


KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 
Is a practical plan of instructive amuse- 
ment accompanied by suitable material 
and based on correct kindergarten 
principles. A delight to children — 


a boon to parents. 
Terms reasonable — Book free. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 


504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 





Pat. Dec. 5, 1899 
CORRECTS FAULTS 
OF THE FIGURE 
Perfect Supporter with dress or negligee 
Approved by leading physicians. 
Endorsed by physical culturists. 

Preferred by ladies of fashion. 
Mercerized, Plain or Frill E dgew eb $ .50 
Very strong Silk Frill . : 
Heavy Silk Whip Cord . . 1,00 
Heavy Silk Double Frill. . . . 125 
Silk Suspender Web. . . . . 1,50 

At all Dealers, or of Agents for U.S. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 


514 and 516 Broadway, New York 


FREE with mail orders, a large etch- 
ing of the ‘FOSTER GIRL.” 
**The Name is on the Buckle” 
© Geer matte Co. Toren Comet (Bets Agee ter Connted 


ORIOLE GO-BASKET 
The Baby Hansom 


Ideal for Summer Trips. Com- 
bines usefulness, economy, com- 
fort and common sense. Wheel it 
or carry it. Babies enjoy it. Parents 
praise it. Physicians endorse it. 

Cumbersome four-wheelers are 
pS giving way to it. A patron 
oS) writes: “TI consider it invalu- 
ai able, and think it as neces- 
sary as Baby's clothes." 
Write to-day for FREE 
BOOKLET. Tells how 
we ship you an Oriole Go- 
Basket on approval. 


WITHROW MFG. CO., 77 Elm 8t., Cincinnati, 0. ___ 








































The one sanitary, trausparent, pure 
liquid soap, having the approval of 
physicians. Indispensable in the toi- 
let, bath and hursery. 
“Saponisol’’ is acknowledged to be 
the best shampoo. Cleans the scalp, 
opens the pores and promotes 
the growth of the hair. 
All dry goods or 
{ department 
ear | stores sell it. 


** Retail price 
di 25c. 


If you 
cannot 
get it in your 
town, write to 


TEIN BRO. 


444-452 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
























THE EYE THAT HOLDS 

Triangle ends keep the eye securely in place. 
A positive necessity to the well-dressed 
woman. Allows flat seams. Takes place 
of stretchy loops, and holds secure. 


b Invisible 
can be seen only while fastening. 
Will not tear off or wear out. Sold 
in all sizes at all stores, or by mail. 
Black or white. 2 dozen Eyes 5c — with 
Spring Hooks 10c. Sold only in envelopes. 


Look for our trade mark 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BABY CLOTHES PATTERNS 





My New outfit contains 30 patterns 
and directions for long clothes or 10 for 
short clothes, a copy of “*NURSES’ HINTS 
TO MOTHERS,” my illustrated catalogue 
showing everything for the new baby, with 
prices and descriptions, also The Uni- 
versal Dress Cutting Chart, with full 
directions, which teach ~ to cut an style 
of garment from any fashion plate withou 
patterns, to fit any size, woman or child. 
All of the above will be sent postpaid for 
only 25 Cents, in stamps. a tee © 
satisfaction or refund your money. Bvwtiis 


Address MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, N. J. 


Dainty Things for Babies 


Dresses, Caps, Bootees, Emb. Sacques, Alma 
Shirts, etc. Send stamp for illustrated catalog. 
Send 25c. (stamps) for two little sleeveless 
shirts for summer wear (knitted from soft cotton 
yarn). Give age or size required. 
Representatives wanted in every town. 


ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., Box 1124J, Springfield, Mass. 
OUR FREE BOOKLET ON AT HOME FOR 


MUSIC LEARNING #48° <3: 


LIN, GUITAR, BANJO, CORNET & MANDOLIN 

Tells how you can learn to play any instrument without leaving 

Ar home. It is free and will interest you. Send your name to 
. 8. School of Music, Box 9D, 19 Union Square, New York 


NYE & HERRING 


Infants’ and Children’s Outfitters 


** From maker to wearer at wholesale prices. Sen«! 
4c for Catalog. (No Patterns.) 

A 17-19 QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO 

GONE! More than half of wash-day is out of 

the way with Frank Siddalls Soap. No boil- 

ing, little rubbing, cleaner clothes. Get it of 

grocers, department stores or mail-order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Rubens Infant Shirt | THE ECONOMY CLUB | 
| CORNER 


Conducted by Mrs. Ralston 





quite indispensable accessories to the wardrobe 
nowadays, and their attractiveness depends so 
much upon their absolute freshness that a generous 
supply of these little articles is quite a necessity. 


Tw stock collars and the little turnovers are 


buys them ready made, but if one is handy with 
| the needle a goodly supply of these pretty trifles 
may be had at small cost, for it is the work rather 
than the material 
that regulates the 
price; so I am go- 
ing to give on this 
page three pretty 
bits of neckwear, 
and will tell you 
how to make them. 
The stock, of 
which there is a 
full illustration, 
is of linen. The 
collar is made of double material, 
and the two shaped pieces are of 
| single linen embroidered. These 
| shaped pieces are the width of the 
: ———- a i} collar in the back and taper toward 
— | the front where they lap and but- 
A Word to Mothers: ton. One piece is set in to the end 
The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child of the collar between the two thick- 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and nesses of linen; the other is neatly 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great finished and sewed securely to the 
pan children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't top and bottom of the other end of 
keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts the collar, leaving a long opening, 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. like a buttonhole, through which 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! the first end passes. The stole end 
is made of two shaped strips of 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
single linen, fagot-stitched to- 


every garment — 

gether. This is separate and slips 
| between the buttoned portion and 
the collar, one end folding over the 
other. The embroidery has the 





Pretty Linen 
Stock 











The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and effect of Japanese work, being done 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth flat and without filling; the stems 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 


are daintily outlined. Be sure to embroider one 
end of the stole on one side of the linen, and the 
other end on the other side of the linen, so that 


Price-List, free. 








the stole will be right side out. 
portion with rows of stitching. 
I give below a section of an effective little turn- 
over collar, made of bias bands of sheer white linen 
or lawn fagot-stitched together to forma ‘* Walls of 
Troy ’’ design. The simplest way to lay out a geo- 
| metrical design in straight lines, such as the 
‘Walls of Troy” or ‘‘ Chinese key,’’ is to rule 
paper into little squares. Let the distance between 
your lines be the same width as your bias banding, 
| and be sure that your two sets of lines cross each 
| other at right angles. Draw your pattern in these 
little blocks, and baste the bias banding, right side 


Finish the collar 





No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 








to turn all corners sharply. Now fagot-stitch the 
bands together, keeping the side of the work next 
the paper neat, for this will be the right side when 
finished. Decorate the bands with French knots. 

Another turnover collar which is both novel and 
dainty is made of white net and studded with irides- 
cent beads. I would suggest making it of three- 
inch-wide footing; this will do away with the raw 
edges except at the ends, and it will make the tuck- 
ing an easy matter. Run the tucks about a quarter 
of an inch deep. 

I should make little cuffs to match the two turn- 
over collars. Cuffs of the linen of which the stock 
is made, embroidered to match, would makea pretty 
finish to an otherwise plain linen shirtwaist. 

Belts of linen are also pretty and coo] for the hot 
days; these are greatly improved by a bit of hand 
| embroidery, and a pearl buckle carries out prettily 
the all-white idea. Make these belts of one thick- 
ness of linen if sufficiently heavy to stand the strain, 
or a better way, I think, is to use linen of a lighter 
| weight and cut the belt double, seam the two thick- 
nesses together, baste evenly, and press before 
beginning the embroidery. The belt may be cut 
long enough to allow an end of three inches to 
three inches and a half, which end should be round 
or pointed and decorated with embroidery. 
| If, however, the embroidery is done in large eye- 

lets it is better to do it on single linen and line the 
belt. The surplice waists which are so popular 
this summer call for dainty chemisettes; among 
these are pretty ones made of rows of narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace insertion, alternating with strips of fine 
| linen or batiste feather-stitched or French knotted. 

Another opportunity to display our handiwork is 
upon the coat sets of collar and cuffs; these may 
be bought in the shops at small cost, but of course 





Seeercee 


. SSeoe, 
Yr 


EXALL ANnNTIsEpTIC TOOTH POWDER is 
anew kind of powder dentifrice. It is 
absolutely pure—free from grit and 

harmful acids. Its use leaves a refreshing 
feeling in the mouth—cleanses and polishes 
the teeth, cools and hardens the gums 
and gives a delightful perfumed breath. 


TOOTH POWDER jf. 


comes in attractiveand convenient/arge boxes, 
with a unique metallic cap which prevents cor- 





ro Met 2 e ° o ° 








rosion and waste of powder. Because we own ole 2 ore bs 
and operate the largest laboratories on the i : r wa 
a we are able to sell you for 25 cents RA ee 

the largest package of strictly pure antiseptic 5 ; : : 

tooth powder on the market. Le Oe ee 


Sold only by Rexall agents in 1000 cities. If not pro- “Walls of Troy” Design for a Turnover Collar 
curable in your town, send us 25c. in 

EE stamps and we will send a full-size box 

of Rexall Tooth Powder, and include, for 

the next sixty days, /ree of charge,a Rexall Tooth Brush 
(worth 35c.)—making 60c. worth in all for your quarter. 


UNITED DRUG CO., Boston, Mass. 





























Studded with Iridescent Beads 


| the cheaper.ones are machine-made. Pretty sets 
may be made at home of fine piqué or medium- 
| weight linen; a scalloped edge with a simple design 
| in eyelet-work would be very effective on these. 
| Upon a set, finished in tailor style with stitched 
| 


| hole stitch would be good; such sets would cost 
from four to five dollars in the shops. 
| dressy sets are made of handkerchief linen, and the 
decoration of these may be as elaborate as one likes. 

Never was there greater opportunity than is 
offered this season to embroider our clothing, from 
our hats to our stockings. The work is interesting 











imagine, and the results are most satisfactory. 
Eyelet embroidery is so easy, so quickly done, and 
so effective, that really no woman, with a little 
time, need wear commonplace clothes. 











Little as they are, they are quite expensive if one | 


| when lapped over the embroidery on both ends of | 


down, on to the paper, following the design; be sure | 


edges, medallions composed of eyelets and button- | 


More | 


and not nearly so slow and tedious as one might | 
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Pleasant Reflections 


Showing complexion clear, fresh, 
and beautiful, smile from the glass 
of the woman who uses that great- 


est of all beautifiers— 
a 


FACE POWDER 


For over a generation the standard for Purity and Excellence. 
Send 10c for sample. 


no other. Substitutes yo be dangerous. 
125 Kingston Street, Boston 











50c a box of druggists or by mail. 
Ben. Levy & Co., Dept. A, 


Be free 

from the | 

odors of | 
perspiration 


Don’t use anything that harms the skin. 
| Don’t smother the odors by using perfumes. 


“Mum” 


is a harmless and odorless snow-white 
cream that 


keeps body 
and clothes 
sweet 


on the hottest summer day. 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 


MUM MFG. CO., 1106 Chestnut St., Coenoee | 


[HALF Woot BRESS 60005-1905) 


Single Width 


DANISH CLOTH 


Retail price 15c per yd. 








i) “LORRAINE. 
ION A” 


is the softest, prettiest and 
best wearing Scotch wool 
flannel in this market. 
Made 29 inches wide and 
sold everywhere at 40c. 
a yard. 

A postal-card request will 


bring you free samples if 
you mention dealer's name. 


LORRAINE MFG. CO., 
Box 692, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Look for name on selvage of 
every yard, 

















is the latest and most important at- 
tachment for corset steels —it gives the 
shape wanted, prevents sharp curves at the 
| waist, thereby relieving the pressure on the 


| SAMSON STRENGTHENER 


body and positively overcomes the breaking of 
steels, if broken renders them as good as new. 
No corset is complete without it. Sold 
everywhere or sent prepaid for 20c. 
and 25c. per pair. Agents wanted. 


SAMSON MFG. COMPANY, San Francisco, Cal. 














FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


8. FEW OF THEM dh 















No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2633 Nainsook 
No, 2633 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “ just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


Learn to Knit 


Get the new Columbia Book of 
Yarns (6th edition) and follow the easy, 
clear instructions, and your knitting education 
is complete. Begins with the simplest stitch and 
shows how to knit many beautiful articles. 160 
pages, 106 illustrations. A dollar book for 15 cents. 

At dealers or by mail. Columbia Yarns take a more 
brilliant color because they are finer than other yarns. 
Look for Columbia trade-mark 
around the label on every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


2 OUR PROPOSITION ! 


1s A 22 x 22-inch Tinted Linen Centerpiece 
with a choice of five very attractive designs, 
an illustrated diagram lesson and six skeins 
of Salter’s “ Braided" Art Needlework 
Silks to work the design with. 
All for only 25c (stamps or silver). 


Salter Silk Co., 123 Kingston St., Boston 


HAIR GOODS 


erfect For Ladies 
Pitcing WIG and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 























The best half-wool dress fabrics on the market. 
Specially adapted for Summer Wear. 
Made in full range of colors. Cream a Specialty. 
Black (Shade 15) and Navy Blue (Shade 630) are 
guaranteed fast and not to crock. 

Caution,—Fast blue shade 630 has a White selvage. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods. 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., tees Agents, 

BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Pears ¢ 


Pears’ 














Soap leaves the 
skin smooth, cool and 
healthy. There’s no free 
alkaliin Pears’. Only good 


soap and pure. SKIRT BY MAIL, PREPAID, 


ddress in U.S. 
Catalog. FREE, 95.95 up. 
Sold here and abroad. FACTORY MERCHANDISE Co., Knoxville, Ténn. 


‘BATHASWEET’ 


| FOR THE BATH T*ereis nothing so re | AFTER THE BATH Us the best toilet 


: freshing and invigora- reat = that 
ting as ‘“‘ BATHASWEET.” Softens and perfumes the | is cooling and harmless. “BAT RICE 


water, cleanses the pease and is far better than toilet | POWDE — antiseptically ae pore bf xer” 

| water. Prevents all odor from perspiration. Relieves the pain from chafing, prickly heat, etc. 

| Plenty in each box for 25 baths. The only safe powder for the baby. 
Either one mailed on receipt of 25c. if your dealer hasn’t it. 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


























Good, sound, 
beautiful teeth and gums 
would abundantly repay even the 
most painstaking care, but when 


Runifoam 


attains the same end and makes 
the means, not only easy, but 
delightful, it leaves the pos- 
sessor of unsound and un- 

sightly teeth without excuse, 
especially as it is obtainable 
everywhere at only 
25c. a bottle | 


FOR FREE SAMPLE, ADDRESS 
BEB. WwW. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





Bear Brand Yarns are manufactured 
out of soft, silky, selected wools. 
Some dealers prefer inferior yarns, 
because of superior profits. Insist 
on Bear Brand. Imitations are not 
duplications. A book of instruc- 
tions worth many times its price 
sent for 1o cents in stamps. 

It teaches you how to make 

sweaters, shawls and hun- 

dreds of other useful garments. 


Bear Brand Yarn Mfr’s, Dept. F, New York 























Will be discovered 
by every woman 


It combines Parisian style 
with American honesty of 
manufacture. Strong as the 
strongest lining silk. Soft 
and pliable as the most deli- 
cate dress silk. Made in all 
shades—19 in. at 58¢ and 
27 in. at85e. Radium Silk is 
a MME.CURIE all silk and is Warranted 

SCOVERER OF RADIUM Not to Stretch, Split or Tear. 
Look for “RADIUM” on Selvage. 

Booklet about Radinm and Mme. Curie on request. 

GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 








Our Special Offer! 


A 12x 12inch Hemstitched Linen Center- 
piece nicely stamped with a choice of six 
very attractive designs and 2 skeins of 
Wash Silks to work the design with. All 
for only 10 cents (actual valine 2 cents). 
Send To-day — Stamps or Silver. 


A. 8. LIVERMORE & 00.,123 Kingston St., Boston 








| fine mesh. 





MRS. RALSTON’S 
ANSWERS 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered 
on this page. Correspondents should use their full names 
and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by 
mail if stamps are inclosed. 


To Remove Grease from Panama Cloth 


How can I remove a lot of candle grease that I 
carelessly have allowed to drip on the front of my | 
brown Panama cloth skirt? Shall I try gasoline? | 

CARELESS. | 

Scrape off as much as possible with a knife, then 
lay a thin, soft, white blotting-paper upon the spots 
and press with a warm iron. Repeat this until the 
grease is well drawn out. Afterward rub the cloth 
where the spots have been with soft brown paper. 


Clothes Needed for the Seashore in August 


What shall I need for a two weeks’ stay at Atlantic 
City in August? I have always lived inland and 
therefore have never seen the ocean. KANSAS. 


Get a novelty brown mohair and mal:c a short 
plaited skirt and long half-fitting coat, and a 
brown China silk waist to match. This will do | 
for traveling and every-day wear. Have four thin 
white shirtwaists with tiny yokes and stocks of 
Valenciennes lace or Swiss embroidery. Gct a 
white linen coat and skirt for afternoons, and two 
shirtwaist suits of chambray and gingham, and a 
pretty flowered dimity or organdy for evening wear. 
You will require two hats. 


How to Lengthen a Black Silk Coat 


I have a loose black silk coat that I wore last sea- 
son, made with deep side plaits back and front, full 
sleeves, turn-back cuffs and a narrow set-on collar. 
It reaches only to the hip-line. I wish to lengthen 
it for a maternity coat with as little expense as | 
possible. Mrs. IDA. 


If you put into your coat a loose sacque lining of 
thin, soft, black China silk, the exact length of the 
coat, and trim the bottom edge of this lining witha | 


| fine knife-plaited ruffle of the same silk, six inches | 


in depth, you will gain the desired result. A 
plaited ruffle trimming the outside edge of your | 
collar and long string ends of the silk will help your 
appearance. 


Material for a “‘ Best’””» Gown 


Which would you advise for a best gown, white 
Swiss or white organdy? CLARINDA. | 


I prefer a tiny dotted Swiss muslin trimmed with 
coarse German Valenciennes lace. A better choice | 
than either of your materials is a cotton net with a 


Materials for Children’s Coats 


I understand black silk is no longer used for chil- 
dren’s best dressy coats. What has taken the place | 
of it? ANXIOUS. 

You are quite correct; black silk has been suc- 
ceeded by Rajah pongee or taffeta in the gray-blues, 
dark blue and the natural-colored pongee. The 
loose box-coat style with plaited backs and fronts, 
reaching within two or three inches of the hem of 
the dress, is the preferred style. Small notched or 
shawl collars and turn-back cuffs of cream linen 
edged with Persian colored braid give a dressy finish 
to these coats. 


A Crape Veil is Not Usually Worn at a Wedding 


I am in deep mourning for my husband. Will it 
be correct to wear a bonnet and veil to my son’s 
wedding that will take place in a church ? 

WIpDow. 


It is customary to lay aside the veil on such an 
occasion. An elderly lady looks attractive in a 
dainty organdy capandstrings. If desired the head 
may be left uncovered. 





Marking Linen for a Trousseau 


In marking the linen for a trousseau what initial 
or monogram should one use? JuLy BRIDE. 


In marking underwear or household linen an 
expectant bride should use her own initial or 
monogram. 


Violet is Not Considered Second Mourning 
I have worn mourning for a parent for a year. 
Can I havea violet linen suit and hat? Are patent- 
leather shoes proper to use in mourning? 
RHETA. 


Violet and the varying shades of purple are not 
considered second mourning now. They are only 
used when one Jays aside black. Patent-leather 
shoes may be worn in the house, and after the first 
six months on the street. 


White Madras Shirtwaist Suit 
Please tell me how to make a shirtwaist suit of 
white mercerized Madras for every-day wear. 
ee 2 


Make the skirt by a seven-gored plaited pattern 
cut two inches from the ground, and finish with a 
deep stitched hem. The waist requires no other 
trimming than large or small plaits. Have plain 
shirtwaist sleeves, and cuffs and collar .‘ fine white 
embroidery, edged with a tiny ruffle of Valenciennes 
lace. 


Blouse for a Dressy Occasion 


Is a lace-trimmed China silk blouse worn with a 
silk jacket suit more desirable for a dressy occasion 
than a waist made of sheer white Paris muslin ? 

A CounTRY MOUSE IN Town. 


There is no question of choice in this matter, as 
each is equally fashionable. 


Stylish Light Street Suit 


Please suggest a pretty light street suit for a 
young woman. DREssy. 


A blue-and-cream checked wool with an accordion- 
plaited skirt made to clear the ground, with the 
plaits stitched down to yoke or hip depth, whichever 
would be most becoming to your figure. The coat 
should be a stylish, loose, side-plaited bolero with 
turnover collar of dark green velvet; the sleeves 
moderately full and elbow length, with turned-back 
cuffs of the same velvet used to form the collar. 
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OLLIN 


aMmcClet 


This wall was decorated 
for less than $1.00 


The pictures are all magazine clip- 
pings, calendars, etc., framed with 
Collins Framelets costing but 5c. each. 

The deep beveled border and rich 
pebbled surface of the Framelet give a 
finish to any picture that is not excelled 
by an expensive frame. Made in Gray, 
Brown and Green in various sizes. 

To frame any clipping, art print, 
poster or drawing, simply moisten 
gummed edges of Framelet, press picture between covers, and hang by attached rings. 


Every stationer or department store 
should have the Framelet. Price 


A.M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 


= 





If your dealer cannot supply you, send 10c for sam- 
ple by mail, or $1 for 15 (assorted sizes) prepaid. 





228-240 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia. m, 






















HAIR BOOK FREE ee. 3 

Hair Goods Every woman should have this book. | ar i al if e 
postpaid It tells how to preserve the natural | . 

on ap- beauty of the hair—how to regain | GUARANTEED IRON BEDS 
roval. this beauty if it has been lost, and how | TEN YEARS $2 TO $25 

ay to acquire it. Compiled from best 

when authorities. This book also lists all | 

satis- of our latest 

fied, 


Special Offers in Hair Goods | 
HERE IS ONE OF OUR 


BARGAIN LISTS 


Extra short stem switches, well 
made of good quality hair and to 
match any ordinary shade, at the 
following special prices: 

Bee. Gem « «st ee ws OR 


3'foz.,26in. ...... 4.00 





arith seina,, 18 

eatherweig temless Switch, 

22 in. 1 , nat’ . 4.95 ‘ offs beds do not break, 
Narr ene patarel wavy 335) A Scientifically Constructed tena nor sag in 


any part, nor lose their beautiful finish in years of use 
Examine any Sanitaire Bec! and you will notice the careful 
manner in which it is made. No wasted metal, perfect 
workmanship, a beautiful, hard enamel finish and a bed 
that we can guarantee for ten years without risk. 


Write for our free book—“Tells how to arrange your bedroom" 


MARION IRON AND BRASS BED COMPANY 
500 Sanitaire Avenue, Marion, Ind., U. 8. A. 


Send sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid on 
approval. If you find it perfectly satisfac- 
tory and a bargain, remit the amount. If 
not, return to us. Rare, peculiar and gray 
shades are a little more expensive; write for | 
estimate. Get our FREE BOOK with illus- 
trated catalogue of the latest styles of hair 
goods at the lowest prices. Write to-day. 
Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 17,182 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


) Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions, It's the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain help 
for ingrowing nails, perspiring, cal- 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists 
and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. Do not 
accept any substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
FREE Trial Package sent by mail 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


IBABY’S 
FRIEND 


Summer's heat is re- 
sponsible for all 
baby's ills. Keep 
i baby cool and baby 
H will be healthy, vig- 
} orous, happy,and will 
not break out with 
heat. Will not have 
summertroubles, 
—__--== which is the cause of 
nine-tenths of the mortality in children. Baby's temperature is 144 
degrees higher than yours, so make the long bed experience as 
comfortable as possible. The mattress consists of a canvas sheet 
drawn taut. Fits any baby bed. Easily attached. Neat device | 
for holding sheet. Baby will appreciate your ordering at once. $1.50 | 
and $2.00. Physicians endorse it. Send measurements of bed. 


SUMMER BABY-MATTRESS COMPANY, Ltd., Pensacola, Fla. 














Dr. Strong’s Health-Bath Powder 

































‘In a pinch, 
use Allen's 
Foot-Ease."’ 






At your dealers, or by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
The Lyons & Alexander Company, Boston, Mass. 


Lawn Fence 

















Cheap as wood— We make all kinds of Lawn, 
Farm, Park and Cemetery Fence, also steel 
Ranges, and sell direct to consumer at manu- 
facturers’ prices. Catalogue Free. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. C0., No. 901 No. Tenth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


| DoT STAMMER 
; “ Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 


eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York City, heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 
Summer Session, Atlantic City, N. J. 


















**3-in-One”’ brightens 
everything about home 
y oF Office; injures nothing, 
not even soiling hands. 
H **3-in-One”’ is the only 
CLEAN HOUSE OIL. Oils 
3 bicycles and sewing machines. 
= Good bottle and book free. 
Write quick. G.W.ColeCo. 
B’ way, New York. 














Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S.JOHNSTON, 


Pres't and Founder, who cured himself. 
21st Year 1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /rce. 


KOKOMO FENCE 








ARGE MANUFACTURING HOUSE will pay 
liberal price for unique original designs for 

ladies’ belts. For particulars address 
P. O. BOX 165, NEW YORK CITY 


Child’s Play Tent $4.98 
















7% ft. square, 7'4 ft. high 
An ideal article for children. Keeps them 
out of the hot summer sun and is much 










IXXX XXII 






JIVVV vay MACHINE CoO. 
cleaner and more attractive than one XXX XM X 408 North Bt. 
made of old rags and carpets. Large a ‘ Kokomo, Indiana 


enough for grown persons. Tentcom- | 
plete with pole ready to set up for 





REDUCED RATES on Household 





$4.98, charges prepaid east of the Goods to or from Colorado, California, yy BnS.4CO 

Mississippi. ~y ooh ee W gton and Oregon. Write | re 5 

and sizes. Write for Free booklet. Bel Sosrs= 
The J. A. McAuley Tent Co. BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. pie cornet 





Dep. A, 95 Washington St., Chicago. 


MAN get Frank Siddalls Soap for your 
wife. Lessen the strife of her everyday 
life. Sold by grocers, department stores and 


51 West State St., Columbus, Ohio. 


AN AID FOR THE SENT ON TRIAL, ab- 
solutely FREE of ex- 


DEAF pense or risk. Address mail-order houses. 


W.G.TIEMANN & CO.,107 Park Row, New York = FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Burnett’s BREATHLETS 


Of delicate flavor, they make an impure breath (from any cause) pure and sweet, leaving a delightful 
fragrance. ‘You can eat onions, BREATHLETS will do the rest.” At your druggists or by mail direct. 


5 CENTS PER PACKAGE SIX PACKAGES FOR 25c. 
THE BREATHLETS CO., 9 ATWATER STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


ies Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear 


Are JULIETS, OXFORDS AND OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 
With ‘PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


{#~ This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel 
Your Dealer seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion of the Heel. A_ suction 
Has Them 





































chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. 
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Before using. 


Hard labor. 


Needless expense. 


Trouble 


After using. 


Comfort Economy. 


Whole clothes. 





Before 


Unpleasant wash-day fumes 


and smells. Lifting clothes in 
and out of the wash-boiler. 
Rubbing them to pieces on 
a wash-board. Scalding the 
strength out of the cloth and 
broiling it out of you. Lug- 
ging and burning extra coal. 
All-day confusion. Nerve- 
wrecking, clothes-tearing, 
back-straining drudgery. 


After 


Only cold or lukewarm 
water and moderate easy 
rubbing with Fels-Naptha 
soap. Cleaner, sweeter, purer 
clothes than anything else 
will get them. No harm to 
the most delicate dainty fab- 
ric. Fine silks and laces more 
beautiful than ever. The 
day’s work done with time 
and strength to spare. 


It’s wonderful how beautifully Fels-Naptha cleans everything it 
touches — makes dishes, silver, and glassware shine; takes spots out 
of carpets and fine rugs; washes tiles and porcelain bath-tubs; oil- 
cloth and linoleum — without hurting the varnish surface; cleans 
sinks and loosens grease from inside pipes. 

Nothing else for its purpose is at once so effective and so harm- 
less. The way to prove it is to ¢vy it and follow the easy directions 


on the wrapper. 


If your grocer hasn’t Fels-Naptha soap, give us his name and 


we’ll send you a free sample. 


Fels-Naptha 


Philadelphia 





With the iS 
Character HOE 
of the $3°° $350 
Woman" Low cuts 
$250 $329 


’ 


Freedom! 


Absolute freedom from 

shoe worries;—from expen- 

sive shoes that do not fit or wear 
well, from cheaper shoes that lack 
proper style—such freedom is assured 
to wearers of the “American Lady.” 


Notice the clean lines of the style snown, No. 612, a 
dainty, durable Oxford of vici kid with patent tip. 


Send for the Style Book 


called ‘‘Shoelight’’ for women. Beautifully illustrated 
with latest gowns and shoes, Free. 


Hamilton, § Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 








The Peerless 
Seasoning 


A dash of which adds more relish 
to a greater number of dishes than 
does any other seasoning known 
to epicures. It gives piquancy to 
Soups, Oysters, Fish, all Roasts, 
Gravies, Salads, etc. For Cold 
Meats of all kinds 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


is superb. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 











MAND NEXTER 


Just think of renewing all your Furniture, Piano and Interior Woodwork in 

SARS an hour or two without muss, brush or labor, by simply wiping it with a cloth 
moistened with Liquid Veneer. There’s no drying to wait for. Seems like a dream, 
BOTTLE doesn’t it? We will prove it by sending a sample bottle FREE. 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Furniture Dealers. Large bottle, enough to renovate 
page | the ordinary home, 50c. If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us 50c. and we will 
your dealer's ‘S¢ud you a bottle, charges prepaid. 
name and ad- 


dress. BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. CO., Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















READY TO M/1X,NOT READY MIXED 


owe FIOUOSE PAINT 




















Mother's 


Favorite 
and 


Baby’s 
First 
Cereal 


The daintiestand 
most delicious 
food that can be 
served for 
breakfast, 
luncheon 
or dessert. 





























When 
the SUN 














Shines BRIGHTEST - 















BORarep TALC UM ya 


TOILET POWDER 


When the sun shines brightest you need Mennen’s most. Why let the pleasures of 
summer outdoor life be spoiled by skin-discomfort, when it’s just as easy to keep cool and 
comfortable by the use of Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder? 

By its cooling, soothing, antiseptic properties all inflammation and irritations of the skin are 
instantly alleviated, no matter what the cause— sunburn, chafing, prickly heat, exposure to wet, cold 
orwind. Itisindispensable forthe baby. Delightfully refreshing when used after shaving or bathing. 

The price of great success is a host of imitators. Don’t be misled by the unscrupulous dealer 
who says ‘‘ No, we haven’t Mennen’s, but here’s something just as good.”’ 

Cheaper powder means cheaper quality. You WANT the best— insist upon HAVING the best — 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder. 


ape er + 















Not on our package but on our powder 
we have built our national reputation. 
Avoid ordinary powders highly scented with cheap 
perfume, and put up in ornamental packages. 
Insist on MENNEN’S—the original. 


100 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 














Look for the face on the top of every box. Sold 
everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample 
FREE if you mention this magazine. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 













